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THE MAID OF SKER.—PART V. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—BRAUNTON BURROWS. 


Tue weather was still as fair as 
could be, with a light wind from the 
east-north-east ; and as our coiirse lay 
west by south, and the ebb was run- 
ning, we slipped along at the rate of 
six or seven knots an hour, though 
heavily laden with the Colonel’s 
rocks ; and after rounding Porthcawl 
Point we came abreast of the old Sker 
House a little after sunset. Skipper 
Jose would never have ventured in- 
side the Sker-weathers, only that I 
held the tiller, and knew every vein 
of sand and rock. And I kept so close 
in-shore, because one of the things 
that vexed me most in all this sud- 
den departure, was to run away 
without proper ceremony from Bar- 
die. She was certain to feel it much, 
and too young to perceive the ne- 
cessity ; and fried pudding had been 
promised her at my table come the 
very next Sunday. 

The windows of the old grey 
mansion gleamed in the fading west- 
ern light, but we descried no smoke 
or movement, neither any life or 
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variance, only a dreary pile of lone- 
liness in the middle of yellow sands. 
Then I ri out my perspective 
glass, and levelled it on the pris 
chimney—for the ketch was a half- 
decker—to SPY if the little one might 

e making her solitary 
play, as she was used to do all day, 
and most of all ere bedtime. And 
if she should so happen, I knew 
how wild her delight would be to 
discover a vessel so near the shore ;, 
because whenever a sail went by,. 
even at two or three leagues of dis- 
tance, there was no containing her. 
Out she would rush with her face on 
fire, and curly hair all jogging, and 
up would go two little hands, spread 
to the sky and the vast wide sea. 
“Mammy dear, I’ants’aso. Dear 
papa, I has yaited so long.  Ickle. 
bother, such a lot of things Bardie’s. 
got to tell ’a.” And thus she would 
run on the brink of the waves with 
hope and sadnéss fluctuating on her 
unformed countenance, until the 
sail became a speck. However, now 
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I saw no token of this little rover, 
unless it were some washed clothes 
flapping on the rushen tufts to dry ; 
and Jose called me back to my spell 
at the helm before I had finished 
gazing. And in less than half an 
hour the land mark of the ancient 
house was fading in the dew-fog. 

Our ship’s company amounted to 
no less than four, all hands told— 
viz., Captain Bethel Jose, alias Fuz- 
zy ; Isaac Hutchings, the mate; my 
humble self (who found it my duty 
to supersede Ikey and appoint my- 
self) ; and a boy of general incapacity, 
and of the name of “ Bang.” 

Making fine weather as we did, 
and with myself at the helm all night, 
and taking command (as my skill re- 
quired), we slanted across Channel 
very sweetly ; and when the grey of 
morning broke, Lundy Isle was on 
our lee-bow. Hereupon I gave the 
helm to old Ike, for beyond this was 
unknown to me, and Providence had 
never led me over Barnstaple bar as 
yet. So 1 tumbled in, and turned 
up no more until we were close on 
the bar itself, about ten o’clock of 
the forenoon. This is a thoroughly 
dangerous place, a meeting of treach- 
erous winds and waters, in amongst 
uncertain shoaling, and would be 
worse than our Sker-weathers if it 
lay open to south-west gales. We 
waited for the tide, and then slipped 
over very cleverly, with Hartland 
Point on our starboard beam ; and 
presently we found ourselves in a 
fine broad open water, with plenty 
of grey stretch going along it, and 
green hills tufting away from it. 
Everything looked so mild and 
handsome, that I wondered whether 
these men of Devonshire might not 
be such fools for bragging after all, 
when tested. 

Because, when I found no means 
to escape this degrading voyage to 
Devonshire, I had said to myself that 
at any rate it would enable me to peg 
down those people for the future. 
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Not that they boasted, so to speak, 
but that they held their tongues at 
our boasts ; as much as to say, “ You 
may talk if you please; it does you 
good ; and our land is such that we 
never need contradict. you.” 

But now when I saw these ins 
and outs, and ups and downs, and 
cornering places, and the wrinkles 
of the valleys, and the cheeks of the 
very rocks, set with green as bright 
and lively (after a burning summer) 
as our own country can show in May, 
I began to think—though I would 
not say it, through patriotic unwill- 
ingness—that the people who lived 
in such land as this could well afford 
to hold their tongues, and hearken 
our talk with pleasure. 

Captain Fuzzy said no word, to 
show that he was home again; nei- | 
ther did he care to ask my opinion 
about the look of it. And old Ike 
treating me likewise, though he 
ought to have known much better, 
there I found myself compelled by 
my natural desire to know all about 
my fellow-creatures, to carry on what 
must have been a most highly flat- 
tering patronage towards the boy 
who did our slop-work, and whose 
name was “Bang,” because every- 
body banged him. 

This boy, forgetting the respect 
which is due to the mate of a ship 
of commerce—for I now assumed 
that position legally, over the head 
of old Ikey, who acknowledged my 
rank when announced to him—this 
ignorant boy had the insolence to 
give me a clumsy nudge, and in- 
quire— 

“Du ’e knaw thiccy peart over 
yanner? Them down-plasses, and 
them zandy backs ?” 

‘“* My boy,” I replied, “I have not 
the honour of knowing anything 
about them. Very likely vou think 
a good deal of them.” 

‘** Whai, thee must be a born vule. 
Them be Braunton Burrusses !” 

“Be them indeed! Take this, 
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my boy, for such valuable informa- 
tion.” And I gave him a cuff of an 
earnest nature, such as he rarely ob- 


itained, perhaps, and well calculated 
‘to be of timely service tohim. He 


howled a good bit, and attempted to 
kick; whereupon I raised him from 
his natural level, and made his head 
acquainted with the nature of the 
foremast, preserving my temper quite 
admirably, but bearing in mind the 
great importance of impressing dis- 
cipline at an early age. And I reaped 
a well-deserved reward in his life- 
long gratitude and respect. 

While Bang went below to com- 
plete his weeping, and to find some 
plaster, I, began to take accurate ob- 
servation of these Braunton Burrows, 
of which I had often heard before 
from the Devonshire men, who fre- 
quent our coast for the purpose of 
stealing coal or limestone. An up- 
and-down sort of a place it appear- 
ed, as [ made it out with my spy- 
glass ; and I could not perceive that 
it beat our sands, as those good people 
declared of it. Only I noticed that 
these sand-hills were of a different 
hue from ours. Not so bare and yel- 
low-faced, not so swept by western 
winds, neither with their tops thrown 
up like the peak of a new voleano. 
Rushes, spurge, and gocse-foot grass- 
es, and the rib-leafed iris, and in hol- 
low places cat’s-mint, loose-strife, 
and low eye-bright— these and a 
thousand other plants seemed to hold 
the flaky surface so as not to fly like 
ours. Ike broke silence, which to 
him was worse than breaking his 
own windows, and said that all for 
leagues around was full of giants 
and great spectres. Moreover, that 
all of it long had been found an un- 
kid and unholy place, bad for a man 
to walk in, and swarming with great 
creatures, striped the contrary way 
to all good-luck, and having eight 
legs every side, and a great horn 
crawling after them. And _ their 
food all night was known to be 


travellers’ skulls and sailors’ bones. 
Having seen a good deal of land- 
crabs, I scarcely dared to deny the 
story, and yet I could hardly make 
it out. Therefore, without giving 
vent to opinions of’ things which 
might turn out otherwise, I levelled 
my spy-glass again at the region of 
which I had heard such a strange 
account, And suddenly here I be- 
held a man of no common appear- 
ance wandering in and out the hol- 
lows, as if he never meant to stop; a 
tall man with a long grey beard, and 
wearing a cocked-hat like a colonel. 
There was something about him that 
startled me, and drew my whole at- 
tention. Therefore, with my per- 
spective glass not long ago cleaned, 
and:set ship-shape by a man who 
understood the bearings — after that 
rogue of a Hezekiah had done his 
best to spoil it—with this honest 
magnifier (the only one that tells 
no lies) I carefully followed up and 
down the figure, some three cables’- 
lengths away, of this strange walker 
among the sand-hills. We were in 
smooth water now, gliding gently 
up the river, with the mainsail pay- 
ing. over just enough for steerage- 
way; and so I got my level truly, 
and could follow every step. 

It was a fine old-fashioned man, 
tall and very upright, with a broad 
ribbon upon his breast, and some- 
thing of metal shining; .and_ his 
Hessian boots flashed now and then 
as he passed along with a statel 
stride. His beard was like a streak 
of silver, and his forehead broad and 
white; but all the rest of his fave 
was dark, as if from foreign service. 
His dress seemed to be of a rich 
black velvet, very choice and costly, 
and a long sword hung at his side, 
although so many gentlemen now 
have ceased to carry even a rapier. 
I like to see them carry their swords 
—it shows that they can command 
themselves; but what touched me 
most with feeling was his manner of 
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going on. He seemed fo be search- 
ing, ever searching, up the hills and 
down the hollows, through the 
troughs and on the breastlands, in 
the shadow and the sunlight, seek- 
ing for some precious loss. 

After watching this figure some 
little time, it was natural that I 
should grow desirous to know some- 
thing more about him; especially as 
I obtained an idea, in spite of the 
distance and different dress, that I 
had seen some one like this gentle- 
man not such a very long time ago. 
But I could not recall to my mind 
who it was that was hovering on 
the skirts of it; therefore I looked 
around for help. Ike Hutchings, 
my under-mate, was at the tiller, but 
I durst not lend him my glass, be- 
cause he knéw not one end from the 
other ; so I shouted aloud for Cap- 
tain Jose, and begged him to take a 
good look, and tell me everything 
that he knew or thought. He just 
set his eye, and then shut up the 

“glass, and handed it to me without 
a word and walked off, as if I were 
nobody! This vexed me, so that I 
holloaed out: “ Are all of you gone 
downright mad on this side of the 
Channel? Can’t a man ask a civil 
question, and get a civil answer ?”’ 

“ When he axeth what consarn- 
eth him,” was the only answer Cap- 
tain Fuzzy vouchsafed me over his 
shoulder. 

I could not find it worth my 
while to quarrel with this ignorant 
man for the sake of ‘a foolish word 
or two, considering how morose he 
was, and kept the keys of everything. 
For the moment, I could not help 
regretting my wholesome ‘chastise- 
ment of the boy Bang ; for he would 
have told me at least all he knew, 
if I could have taught him to take 
a good look, And as for Ike, when 
I went and tried him, whether it 
was that he failed of my meaning, 
or that he chose to pretend to do so 
(on account of my having deposed 
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him), or that he truly knew nothing 
at all—at any rate, I got nothing 
from him. This was, indeed, a 
heavy trial. It is acknowledged 
that we have such hearts, and 
strength of goodwill to the universe, 
and power of entering into things, 
that not a Welshman of us is there 
but yearns to know all that can be 
said about every one he has ever 
seen, or heard, or even thought of. 
And this kind will, instead of being 
at all repressed by discouragement, 
increases tenfold in proportion as 
others manifest any unkind desire 
to keep themselves out of the way 
of it.. My cérty, no low curiosity is 
this, but lofty sympathy. 

My grandfather nine generations 
back, Yorath the celebrated bard, 
begins perhaps his most immortal 
ode to a gentleman who had given 
him a quart of beer with this noble 
moral precept: “ Lift up your eyes 
to the castle gates, and behold on 
how small a hinge they move! The 
iron is an inch and a quarter thick, 
the gates are an hundred and fifty 
feet wide!’’ And though the gates 
of my history are not quite so wide 
as that, they often move on an hinge 
even less than an inch and a quarter 
in thickness ; though I must not be 
too sure, of course, as to the sub- 
stance of Bang’s head. However, 
allow even two inches for it, and it 
seems but a very trifling matter to 
tell as it did upon great adventures. 
The boy was as sound as a boy need 
be in a couple of hours afterwards, 
except that he had, or pretended to 
have, a kind of a buzzing in one ear; 
and I found him so grateful for my 
correction, that I could not bear to 
urge his head with enquiries for the 
moment. 

To Captain Fuzzy I said no more. 
If he could not see the advantage of 
attending to his own business, but 
must needs go out of his way to ad- 
minister public reproof to me, I 
could only be sorry for him. To 
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Ikey, however, I put some questions 
of a general tendency ; but from his 
barbarous broken English—if this 
jargon could be called English at all 
—the only thing I could gather was, 
that none but true Devonshire folk 
had a right to ask about Devonshire 
families. This might be true to a 
certain ‘extent, though I never have 
seen such a law laid down. The 
answer, however, is perfectly simple. 
If these people carry on in a manner 
that cannot fail to draw public at- 
tention, they attack us at once on 
our tenderest point, and tenfold so 
if they are our betters; for what 
man of common-sense could admit 
the idea of anybody setting up to 
be nobody? Therefore I felt my- 
self quite ready to give a week’s pay 
and victuals, in that state of life to 
which God alone could have seen 
fit to call me—as mate of that De- 
vonshire ketch, or hoy, or tub, or 
whatever it might be—four shillings 
anda bag of suet-dumplings, twice 
a-day, I would have given, to under- 
stand upon the spot all about that 
elderly gentleman. 

It helped me very little, indeed, 
that I kept on saying to myself, 
“This matters not; ‘tis a few hours 
only. The moment we get to Barn- 
staple, I shall find some women ;— 
the women can never help telling 
everything, and for the most part 
ten times that. Only contradict 
them bravely, and they have no si- 
lence left.” However, it helped me 
not a little when Captain Fuzzy, 
with a duck of his head, tumbled 
up from the cuddy, brimful as we 
saw, of the dinner-time. A man of 
my experience, who has lived for 
six weeks on the horns of sea-snails, 
which the officers found too hard for 
them, that time we were wrecked in 
the Palamede—what can a man 
of this kind feel when a trumpery 
coaster dares to pipe all hands to 
dinner ? 

However, it so happened for the 


moment. that what I felt was appe- 
tite; and Fuzzy, who was a first- 
rate cook, and knew seasoning with- 
out counting, had brought an iron 
ladle up, so as to save his words, 
and yet to give us some idea. Soup 
it was of a sort, that set us thinking 
of all the meat under it. I blew 
upon it, and tasted a drop, and found 
that other people’s business would 
keep till at least after dinner. In 
the midst of dinner we came to the 
meeting of two fine rivers, , called 
Tawe and Torridge, and with the 
tide still making strong we slanted 
up the former. ‘the channel was 
given to twists and turns, but the 
fine open valley made up for it, and 
the wealth of land on either side, 
sloping with green meadows gently, 
and winding in and out with trees. 
Here were cattle, as red as chestnuts, 
running about with tails like span- 
kers, such as I never saw before; 
but Ikey gave me to understand 
that the colour of the earth was the 
cause of it, and that if I lived long 
upon corned beef made of them 
(whose quality no other land could 
create), I should be turned to that 
hue myself. At this I laughed, as a 
sailor’s yarn; but after regarding 
him steadfastly, and then gazing 
again at the bullocks, I thought 
there might be some truth in it. 

One thing I will say of these sons 
of Devon: rough they may be, and 
short of grain, and fond of their own 
opinions, and not well up in points 
of law—which is our very nature 
—queer, moreover, in thought and 
word, and obstinate as hedgehogs,— 
yet they show, and truly have, a 
kind desire to feed one well. Money 
they have no great love of spending 
round the corner, neither will they 
go surety freely for any man Who is 
free to run; but “vittels,” as they 
call them, “vittels!”—before you 
have been in the house two minutes 
out come these, and eat you must! 
Happily, upon this point I was able 
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to afford them large and increasing 
satisfaction, having rarely enjoyed 
so fine a means of pleasing myself 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A 


We brought the Rose of Devon 
to her moorings on the south side 
of the river, about two miles short 
of Barnstaple, where a little bend 
and creek is, and a place for barges, 
and “‘ Deadman’s Pill” was the name 
of it. What could a dead man want 
with a pill, was the very first thing I 
asked them; but they said that was 
no concern of theirs; there were 
pills up and down the river for miles, 
as well as a town called Pill-town. 
The cleverest man that I came 
across said that it must be by rea- 
son of piles driven in where the 
corners were to prevent the wash- 
ing and he showed me some piles, 
or their stumps, to prove it, and de- 
fied all further argument. For the 
time I was beaten, until of a sud- 
den, and too late to let him know, 
I saw like a stupid that it must be 
no other than our own word * Pwyl,” 
which differs much from an English 
**nool,” because it may be either 
dry or wet, so long as it lies in a 
hollow. And with that I fell a- 
thinking of poor Bardie and Pwyl 
Tavan. To be quit of remorse, and 
to see the world, I accepted old 
Ikey’s invitation to Barnstaple fair 
for the very next day. We could 
not begin to discharge our limestone, 
as even that obstinate Fuzzy con- 
fessed, upon a sacred day like that 
Fuzzy himself had a mind for going, 
es we half suspected, although he 
held his tongue about it; and my 
under-mate told me to let him alone, 
and see what would come of it. 

The town is a pleasant and pretty 
one, and has always been famous 
for thinking itself more noble than 
any other; also the fair was a fine 
thing to see, full of people, and full 
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and others also. For the things are 
good, and the people too; and it 
takes a bad man to gainsay either, 


FINE SPECTACLE. 


of noise, and most outrageous dia- 
lect; everybody in fine broad hu- 
mour, and no fighting worth even 
looking at. This disappointed me; 
for in Wales we consider the off-day 
market a poor one, unless at least 
some of the women pull caps. I 
tried, however, not to miss it, hay- 
ing seen in foreign countries people 
meeting peaceably. Of this I could 
have had no intention to complain 
to poor Ikey Hutchings. However, 
he took it as if [ had, and offered to 
find me a man from Bratton, or him- 
self, to have a square with me, and 
stake half-a-crown upon it. He 
must have found early cause for re- 
pentance, if I had taken him at his 
word; but every one would have 
cried shame upon me against such a 
poor little fellow. And so we push- 
ed on, and the people pushed us. 

After a little more of this, and 
Ikey bragging all the time, though 
I saw nothing very wonderful, we 
turned the corner of a narrow street, 
and opened into a broader one. 
Here there seemed to be no bullocks, 
such as had made us keep springs 
on our cables, but a very amazing 
lot of horses, trotting about, and 
parading, and rushing, most of them 
with their tails uphoisted, as if by 
discharging tackle. Among them 
stood men making much of their 
virtues, and sinking their faults (if 
they had any), and cracking a whip 
every now and then, with a style of 
applause toward them. 

Now I have a natural love of the 
horse, though I never served long 
on board of one; and I regularly 
feel, at sight of them, a desire to 
mount the rigging. Many a time I 
have reasoned to my own convic- 
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tion and my neighbours’, that a man 
who can stand on the mizzen-top- 
gallant yard in a heavy gale of 
wind, must find it a ridiculously 
easy thing to hold on by a horse 
with the tackle to help him, and 
very likely a dead calm all round. 
Nevertheless, somehow or other, the 
result seems always otherwise. 

. I had just hailed a man with a 
colt to show off, and commodore’s 
pendants all over his tail, and was 
keeping clear of his counter to catch 
the rise of the wave for boarding 
him, when a hush came over all 


hands as if the street had been raked’ 


with chain-shot. And on both sides 
of the street all people fell back and 
backed their horses, so that all the 
roadway stood as clear as if the fair 
had turned into a Sunday morning. 
Up the centre, and heeding the 
people no more than they would 
two rows of trees, came two grave 
gentlemen, daintily walking arm in 
arm, and dressed in black. They 
had broad-flapped hats, long coats 
of broadcloth, black silk tunics, and 
buckled breeches, and black polish- 
ed boots, reaching up to the buckles. 
Meanwhile, all the people steod 
huddled together upon the pitched 
stones on either side, touching their 
hats, and scarce whispering, and 
even the showing off of the: horses 
went into the side-streets. . 
After all the bowing and legging 
that I had beheld in the Royal Navy, 
the double file, the noble salutes, the 
manning of the sides and yards, the 
drums, the oars all upon the catch, 
and all the other glorious things 
that fit us to thrash the Frenchmen 
so, there was nothing else left for 
me to suppose but that here were 
two mighty admirals, gone into 
mourning very likely for the loss of 
the Royal George, or come on the 
sly perhaps to enjoy the rollicking 
of the fair, and sinking the uniform 
for variety. How could I tell, and 
least of all would I think of inter- 


fering with the pleasure of my bet- 
ters; therefore I stopped in my 
throat the cheer (which naturally 
seemed to rise the moment I took 
my hat off), for fear of letting the 
common people know that I un- 
derstood their Honours. But after 
looking again so long as one might 
without being inquisitive, I saw that 
neither of these great men could 
walk the deck in a rolling sea. 

I had been so bold in the. thick 
of the horses that Ikey had found it 
too much for him always to keep 
close to me; but now, as the near es 
horse must have drifted the length 
of two Jolly-boats away, this little 
sailor came up and spoke. 

“Can ’e show the laikes of they 
two, in Taffy-land, old Taffy now ?” 

“ Plenty, I should hope,” said I 
(though proud in the end to say 
“not one”); “but what a fuss you 
make! Who are they ?” 

““As if thee did’nt know!” cried 
Tkey, staring with indignation at 
me. ‘ 

‘“‘How should I know when [I 
never clapped eyes on cither of them 
till this moment ?” 

“Thou hast crossed the water for 
something then, Davy. Them be 
the two Passons!” 

“Two Passons!’’ I could not 
say it exactly as he sounded it. “TI 
never heard of two Passons.” 

“A wants to draive me mad, ’2 
dooth,” said Ikey, in self-commune: 
‘“‘Did ’e never hear tell of. Passon 
Chowne, and Passon Jack, man 
alive now ?” 

It was hopeless to try any more 
with him, for I could not ding into. 
his stupid head the possibility of 
such ignorance. He could only be- 
lieve that I feigned it for the pur- 
pose of driving him out of his sen- 
ses, or making little of his native 
land. So I felt that the best thing. 
I could do was to look at these two: 
great gentlemen accurately and im- 
partially, and thus form my own 
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opinion. Hence there was prospect 
of further pleasure, in coming to 
know more about them. 

Verily they were goodly men, so 
far as the outer frame goes; the one 
for size, and strength, and stature— 
and the other for face, form, and 
quickness. I felt as surely as men 
do. feel, who have dealed much 
among other men, that I was gazing 
upon two faces not of the common 
order. And they walked as if they 
knew themselves to be ever so far 
from the average. Not so much 
with pride, or conceit, or any sort 
of arrogance, but with a manner of 
going distinct from the going of 
fellow-creatures. Whether this may 
have been so, because they were 
both going straight to the devil, is 
a question that never crossed my 
mind, until I knew more about 
them. For our parsons in Wales, 
take them all in all, can hardly be 
called gentlemen ; except, of course, 
our own, who was Colonel Lougher’s 
brother, also the one at Merthyr 
Mawr, and St. Brides, and one or 
two other places where they were 
customers of mine; but most of 
the rest were small farmers’ sons, 
or shopkeepers’ boys, and so on. 
These may do very well for a par- 
ish, or even a congregation that 
never.sees a gentleman (except when 
they are summoned—and not always 
then): however, this sort will not 
do for a man who has served, ay, 
and been in battle, under two baron- 
ets and an earl. . 

Therefore I looked with some mis- 
giving at these two great parsons ; 
but it did not take me long to per- 
ceive that each of them was of good 
birth at least, whatever his manners 
afterwards,— men who must feel 
themselves out of their rank when 
buttoned into a pulpit for reasoning 
with Devonshire plough-tail Bobs, 
- if indeed they ever did so; and as 
for their flocks, they kept dogs 
enough at any-rate to look after 
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them. For they both kept hounds; 
and both served their Churches in 
true hunting fashion—that is to say, 
with a steeplechase, taking the coun- 
try at full gallop over hedges and 
ditches, and stabling the horse 
in the vestry. All this I did 
not know as yet, or I must have 
thought even more than I did 
concerning those two gentlemen, 
The taller of the two was as fair 
and ruddy, and as free of coun- 
tenance, as a June rose in the sun- 
shine; a man of commanding build 
and figure, but with no other com- 
mand ahout him, and least of all, 
that of his own self. The other it 
was that took my gaze and held it, 
having caught mine eyes, until I 
forgot myself, and dropped them 
under some superior strength. For 
the time I knew not how I felt, or 
what it was that vanquished me; 
only that my spirit owned this man’s 
to be its master. Whether from ex- 
cess of goodness, or from depth of 
desperate evil, at the time I knew 
not. 

It was the most wondrous un- 
fathomable face that ever fellow-man 
fixed gaze upon; lost to mankindli- 
ness, lost to mercy, lost to all mem- 
ory of God. As handsome a face as 
need be seen, with a very strong 
forehead and coal-black eyes, a 
straight white nose, and a sharp-cut 
mouth, and the chin like a marble 
sculpture. Disdain was the first 
thing it gave one to think of; and 
after that, cold relentless humour; 
and after that, anything dark and 
bad. 

Meanwhile this was a very hand- 
some man, as women reckon beauty ; 
and his age not over forty, perhaps; 
also of good average stature, active 
and elegant form, and soon. Neither 
years nor cubits make much odds to 
aman of that sort; and the ladies 
pronounce him perfect. 

When these two were gone by, 
I was able to gaze again at the taller 
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one. Truly a goodly man he was, 
though spared from being a good 
one. He seemed to stand over me, 
like Sir Philip; although I was 
measured for six feet and one inch, 
before I got into rheumatic ways. 
And as for size and compass, my 
parents never could give me food to 
fetch out my girth, as this parson’s 
was. He looked a good yard anda 
half round the chest, and his arms 
were like oak-saplings. However, 
he proved to be a man void of some 
pride and some evil desires, unless 
anybody bore hard on him; and as 
for reading the collects, or lessons, 
or even the burial service, I was told 
that no man in the British realm 
was fit to say ‘‘ Amen” tohim. This 
had something to do with the size of 
his chest, and perhaps might have 
helped to increase it. His sermons 
also were done in a style that 
women would come many miles to 
enjoy; beginning very soft and 
sweet, so as to melt the milder ones ; 
and then of a sudden roaring greatly 
with all the contents of enormous 
lungs, so as to ring all round the 
sides of the strongest weaker vessels. 
And as for the men, what could 
they think, when the preacher could 
drub any six of them? 

This was “ Parson Jack,” if you 
please, his surname being ‘“ Ram- 
bone,” as I need not say, unless I 
write for unborn generations. His 
business in Boutport Street that day 
was to see if any man would chal+ 
lenge him. He had held the> belt 
seven years, they said, for wrestling, 
as well as for bruising; the condi- 
tion whereof was to walk the street 
both at Barnstaple fair and at Bod- 
min revels, and watch whether any 
man laid foot across him. 

This he did purely as a layman 
might. But the boxing and bruis- 
ing were part of his office, so that he 
hung up his cassock always for a 
challenge to make rent init. There 
had been some talk of a Cornish- 


man interfering about the wrestling ; 
and bad people hoped that he might 
so attempt, and never know the way 
home again; but as for the fighting, 
the cassock might hang till the 
beard of Parson Jack was grey, be- 
fore any one made a hole in it. 
Also the Cornish wrestler found, 
after looking at Parson Jack, 
that the wisest plan before him 
was to challenge the other Cor- 
nishmen, and leave the belt in 
Devonshire. 

All this I found out at a little 
gathering which was held round the 
corner in Bear Street, to reflect up- 
on the business done at the fair, and 
compare opinions. And although I 
had never beheld till then any of 
our good company, neither expected 
to see them again, there were no 
two opinions about my being the 
most agreeable man in the room. f 
showed them how to make punch to 
begin with, as had been done by his 
Royal Highness, with me to declare 
proportions; and as many of the 
farmers had turned some money, 
they bade me think twice about no 
ingredient that would figure on the 
bill, even half-a-crown. 

By right of superior knowledge, 
and glso as principal guest of the 
evening, I became voted the chair- 
man, upon the clear understanding 
that I would do them the honour of 
paying nothing; and therein I found 
not a man that would think of evad- 
ing his duty towards the chair. I 
entreated them all to be frank, and 
regard me as if I were bornin Barn- 
staple, which they might look upon 
as being done otherwise, as the mere 
turn of a shaving; for my father 
had been there twice, and my mo- 
ther more than once thought of try- 
ing it. Everybody saw the force of 
this; and after a very fine supper 
we grew as genial as could be. And 
leading them all with a delicate 
knowledge of the ins and outs of 
these natives (many of which I had 
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learned at the fair), and especially 
by: encouraging their bent for contra- 
diction, I heard a good deal of the 
leading people in the town or out 
of it. I listened, of course, to a 
very great deal, which might be of 
use to me or might not; but my 
Object was, when I could gather 
in their many-elbowed stories, to be 
thoroughly up to the mark on three 
points. 

First, about Fuzzy, and most im- 
portant. Who was he? What was 
he? Where did he live? Had he 
gota wife? Andif so, why? And 
if not, more especially, why again ? 
Also, how much money had he, and 
what in the world did he do with 
it; and could he have, under the 
rose, any reason for keeping our 
women so distant? Particuiarly, I 
had orders to know whether he was 
considered handsome by the Devon- 
shire women. For our women could 
not make up their minds, and feared 
to give way to the high opinion en- 
gendered by his contempt of them. 
Only they liked his general _hairi- 
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ness, if it could be warranted not 
to come off. 

Upon this point I learned no. 
thing at all. No man even knew 
Bethel Jose, or, at any rate, none 
would own to it, perhaps because 
Ikey was there to hearken: go I 
left that until I should get with the 
women. My next matter was about 
Braunton Burrows, and the gentle- 
man of high rank who wandered up 
and down without telling us why. 
And ‘I might hereupon have won 
some knowledge, and was beginning 
to do so, when a square stout man 
came in and said, “Hush!” and 
I would gladly have thrown a jug 
at him. Nevertheless I did learn 
something which I mean to tell next 
to directly. 

But as concerned the third ques- 
tion before me (and to myself the 
most itching of any), satisfaction, 
to at least half-measure, was by 
proper skill and fortune brought 
within my reach almost. And this 
I must set down at leisure, soberly 
thinking over it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—SOMETHING ABOUT HIM. 


It was of course not Parson Ram- 
bone but the Parson Chowne who 
aroused my desire of knowledge so 
strongly. And even here I was 
met at first by failure and disap- 
pointment. The men would only 
shake their heads and say, ‘“ Ah, he 
is a queer one!” or, ‘ Well, well, 
we can’t expect all folk to be alike, 
you know;” or even some of the 
ruder spirits, “‘ You had better go 
yourself and ask him ”—a most ab- 
surd suggestion, for never yet had I 
seen a man less fit to encourage im- 
pertinence. Far more ready would 
I have been to displease even his 
great comrade, the Reverend John 
Rambone ; and no one who saw them 
together could doubt which of the 
two was the master. My true course 


was clearly to bide my time, and, 
as chairman, to euhance the good- 
will and geniality of the evening. 
And this I was ready enough to 
do—ay, and in the vein for it—bear- 
ing in mind the wisdom of enjoying 
to the utmost such favourable cir- 
cumstances, to be on the free boot, 
and well received in a place entirely 
new to me, where I found myself so 
much ahead of everybody in matter 
of mind, and some of them glad to 
acknowledge it; also where no cus- 
tomer could be waiting to reproach 
me, nor even a justice of the peace 
well versed in my countenance; 
moreover, blessed as I was with 
a sense of pity for these natives, 
and a largeness of goodwill to 
them, such a chance had never 
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crossed me since the day my wife 
did. 

Ikey and I had a good laugh also 
at that surly Bethel Jose, who had 
shown himself so much above the 
fair in mind, yet was there in body. 
None but Bang, the boy, had been 
left for captain and crew of the 
Rose of Devon, and before it was 
dark we had found Bang shooting, 
at four shots a-penny, for cocoa-nut 
slices, with ginger-beer poured over 
them. 

Now fortune stood my friend 
that night, for before we began to 
find ourselves in a condition at all 
uproarious, I managed to loosen the 
tongues of these natives by means 
of some excellent stories. Recall- 
ing the fame of my grandfather 
(that long David Llewellyn, who 
made on his harp three unconquered 
ballads, and won, the first prize at 
all the Eistedfodds held during his 
life for Englynnions), I could not 
accept it as my business to. play 
second fiddle. Therefore, being in 
a happy mood, I was enabled to 
recount such stories as made these 
Devonshire folk open their mouths 
like a man at a great rock-oyster, 
while their experience was in con- 
tention with faith and perhaps good 
manners. And as their nature is 
obstinate and most unwilling to be 
outdone, they found themselves 
driven down at last to tell the most 
wonderful things they knew, or else 
to be almost nobodies. And putting 
aside what their grandfathers might 
have seen or heard or even done— 
which is a mistake to dwell upon— 
all their stories worth curve of the 
ear were of Parson Chowne, and no 
other. 

For this man was a man, as we 
say. No other man must have a 
will that stood across the path of 
his. If he heard of any one unwill- 
ing to give way to him, he would 
not go to bed until he had taken 
that arrogance out of him. Many 
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people, and even some of ten times 
his own fortune, had done their- 
best one after the other, not to be 
beaten by him. All of them found 
that they could not do it, and that 
their only chance of comfort was to 
knock under to Parson Chowne. 
And even after that had been done, 
he was not always satisfied, but let 
them know from time to time their 
folly in offending him. And most of 
all, he made a point (as was natural 
perhaps) of keeping the Lord Bishop 
of the country under him. Some 
of these had done their best (before 
they understood him) to make his 
habits hold themselves within some 
stretch of discipline; or, if that 


could not be hoped, at any rate to 


keep silent. When he heard of 
these ideas he was not a little 
pleased, because he descried a rare 
chance of sport, and he followed it 
up with their lordships. The law 
he knew to its lowest tittle, and 
while he broke it every day him- 
self, woe to any man who dared to 
break it against him. And gradual- 
ly these bishops came (one after the 
other growing a little alive to what 
the parsons were) not so much to 
let him alone as to desire his ac- 
quaintance—out of school, if so I 
may put it, in my ignorance of the 
bench of bishops. For well as I 
know a fish called “the Pope,” and 
also a pear said to be -“ Bishop's 
thumb,” not to mention a grass 
called “ Timothy,” it has not been 
my luck thus far to rise above the 
bench of magistrates. ; 
“Let be” is the wisest thing one 
can say; and so everybody said of 
him, so’soon as ever it was acknow- 
ledged that he could never be put 
down. And thus he might have 
done well enough if he would have 
been content with this. Only it 
never was his nature to be content 
with anything, which is the only 
true way to get on; if any one cares 
for that sort of thing, who knows 
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mankind’s great randomness. Be- 
cause the one who shoves and swears 
without being too particular, has 
the best chance to hoist himself 
upon the backs of the humble. By 
dint of this, and to keep him quiet, 
Parson Chowne himself, they said, 
might have been bishop if so he had 
chosen. For this he had some fine 
qualifications, for his very choicest 
pleasure was found in tormenting 
his fellow-parsons: and a man of so 
bold a mind he was, that he believed 
in nothing except himself. 

Even his own servants never 
knew how to come nigh him. One 
at the stables would touch his hat, 
and he would kick him for reply ; 
then another would come without 
ceremony, and he knocked him 
down to learn it. Also in the 
‘house, the maidens had the same 
account to give. However much 
they might think of themselves, and 
adorn themselves to that estimate, he 
never was known to do so much 
as to chuck any one of them under 
the chin, as they had heen at all 
other places much in the habit of 
feeling; neither did he make a joke 
to excuse himself for omitting it. 
As to that, they would scorn them- 
selves ever to think of permitting 
it, being young women of high re- 
spect, and quite aware how to con- 
duct themselves. But they might 
have liked to stop him, and they 
got no chance of doing it. 

All this small-talk almost vexed 
me more than the content it gave. 
Every now and then I could see the 
man’ in these little corner views, 
but they did not show me round 
him so as to get his girth and sub- 
stance. “Think of the devil,” is 
an old saying; and while I thought 
of him, in he walked. 

At the very. first glance of him, 
all those people who had been talk- 
ing so freely about him shrank 
away, and said, “Servant, sir!” and 
looked so foolish more than usual, 
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that he read them with one eye, 
He had his riding-clothes on now, 
and it made him look still sharper, 

‘“* Talking of me, good people, eh? 
I hope the subject pleases you, 
Open your ranks, if you please, and 
show me whether my groom is be 
hind you.” He cracked a great 
hunting-whip as he spoke, and it 
seemed a poor prospect for the 
groom, wherever he might be loi- 
tering. 

“‘Plaize your honour, your hon- 
our’s groom have not been here all 
day a’most; and if her coom’th, us 
*ont keep un.” : 

“In that resolution you are wise, 
What! you here, Welshman! I 
marked you to-day. You will come 
to me by noon to-morrow. Here is 
for your charges.” 

He threw on the table two crown- 
pieces, and was gone before I knew 
what answer I was bound to make 
to him. The men, recovering from 
his presence, ran to.the window to 
watch him ,as far as the flaring 
lights of the fair, now spluttering 
low, displayed him. Without being 
able to see so much as I strongly 
desired to see of him, I could not 
help admiring now his look, and his 
manner, and strong steady gait, and 
the general style of his outward 
man. His free way of going along 
made clear the excellence of his 
clothing; and he swung his riglit 
elbow, as I was told, from his con- 
stant desire to lash a horse. He 
was the devil himself to ride, so 
everybody said of him; and Parson 
Chowne’s horse was now become 
a by-word for any one thoroughly 
thrashed. And yet no other man 
must ever dare to touch his horses. 
If any one did, no deadlier outrage 
could be put upon him. 

Hearing these things from four- 
teen customers able to express their 
thoughts, I was sorry when the cor- 
ner turned upon Parson Chowne, so 
walking in the light of. long deal 
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tables .set with finely-glittering can- 
dies, and with goods not quite sold 
out. And he left upon my memory 
a vision of a great commander, hay- 
ing a hat of controlling movements, 
and a riding-coat so shaped that a 
horse appeared. to be under it; and 
lower down, buff-leathern breeches, 
and boots well over the hinge of his 
legs, and silver heels, and silver 
spurs, and nothing to obscure him. 
No top-coat or outer style of means 
to fend the weather, because -he 
could keep it in order always. 

“[ wish I was like him, then,” 
said I; ‘‘and what does he mean by 
insulting me? I know a hundred 
bigger fellows. Am I at his beck 
and call ?” 

“T warr’n thou wilt be,.zoon en- 
ough,” answered, with a heavy grin, 
a lout of a fellow, who had shown 
no more sense than to leave the 
room at the very crash and crown of 
one of my best stories ; ‘* hast heered 
what Passon -have now a dooed?” 
He was come in primed with some 
rubbishing tale, and wanted the 
room to make much of him. Never- 
theless the men of perception had 
not done with me yet. 

““Wuttever be un? wuttever be 
un? Spak up, Oasler Jan!” cried 
some of the altogether younger men, 
who never know good work from 
bad, but seek some new astonish- 
ment. Goodness knows how hard 
it was, and how wholly undeserved, 
for me to withdraw and let them 
talk, only because their news was 
newer, and about a favourite man 
to talk of. However, I pressed 
down my feelings, not being certain 
about my bill, if I offended any 
one. For mercy’s sake I spare their 


brogue, and tell their story decently. 


And Ostler John’s tale was as fol- 
lows, so far as I could make it out, 
by means of good luck, and by 
watching his face. 

A certain justice of the peace, 
whose name was Captain Vellacott, 


a gentleman of spirit who lived in 
one of the parishes belonging to this 
Parson Chowne (who happened. to 
have two churches), this gentleman 
had contrived to give, as almost 
every one managed to do, deadly 
offence to Parson Chowne. It was 
expected that the Parson would be 
content to have him down and 
horsewhip him (as his manner was), 
and burn his house down afterwards. 
But the people who thought this 
were too hasty, and understood not 
his reverence. Whether from dis- 
like of sitting upon the bench with 
him afterwards, or whether because 
Mrs. Vellacott also had dared to 
shake hands with her gauntlet on, 
or because the baby cried when offer- 
ed up to kiss the Parson—at any rate, 
Captain Vellacott must have more 
than a simple chastisement. The 
Captain, being a quick sharp man, 
who said a hot word and forgot it, 
laughed at every one who told him 
to see to himself; and so on. ‘The 
Parson,” said he, “is a man of his 
cloth; so am I of mine; and I will 
not insult him by expecting insult.” 
So it came to pass that he made the 
mistake of measuring another man 
by his own measure. After a few 
months this gentleman felt that the 
Parson had quite forgiven him, no 
evil having befallen him yet, except 
that his rickyard had twice been 
fired, and his wife insulted by the 
naked people whom Chowne main- 
tained upon Nympton Moor. And 
so, when they met in the fair this 
day, the Captain bowed to the Par- 
son, and meant to go and see to 
his business. But the other would 
not have it so. He offered his hand 
most cordially, and asked how Mrs. 
Vellacott was, and all the five chil- 
dren, according to ages, using the 
Christian name of each. Captain 
Vellacott was so pleased by the kind- 
ness of his memory, and the nobility 
shown in dropping whatever had 
been between them, that what did 
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he do but invite Master Chowne to 
dine with him up at the Fortescue 
Arms Hotel, and see a young horse 
he had bought in the fair, giving 
his own for it and five guineas ; 
for he was not a rich man at all, 
and was come to make a moderate 
bargain. 

Everything might have gone on 
well, and perhaps the Parson really 
meant to forgive him at the moment 
for having dared, in the bygone 
matter, to have a will of his own 
almost. But, as bad luck would 
have it, this very horse that the Cap- 
tain had bought turned out to be 
one which the Parson had eye upon 
ever since last year’s hunting season. 
However, not to paint the devil too 
black, it was confessed that he offer- 
ed Vellacott five pounds for his bar- 
gain. This ought to have satisfied 
any man who knew what Parson 
Chowne was, and that fifty times 
five pounds would be saved by keep- 
ing out of his black books. Never- 
theless the Captain stuck to his 
bargain and ruined himself. 

The two gentlemen parted very 
good friends shaking hands warmly, 
and having their joke, and hoping 
to dine again soon together; for 
Parson Chowne could beat all the 
world at after-dinner stories; and 
the Captain was the best man to 
laugh anywhere round the neigh- 
bourhood. And so he started rather 
early, on purpose to show his new 
horse to his wife. 

But the ostler, who was a very 
old codger, and had seen a little of 
Parson’s ways, shook his head after 
the Captain’s shilling, and spat upon 
it to prevent bad luck, and laid it 


on the shelf where he kept his 


blacking. He was too clever to say 
one word; but every one remem- 
bered how he had behaved, and the 
sigh he gave—when he reminded 
them. 
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It may have been half an hour 
afterwards, or it may have been an 
hour and a half (so much these 
people differed), when Captain Vel- 
lacott on a hurdle came to Surgeon 
Cutcliffe’s door, and the horse wag 
led to Farrier Gould, who sent him 
to the mayor for opinions, and his 
worship sent him on to Pilch of 
the knacker’s yard. Poor Justice 
Vellacott’s collar-bone was snapped 
in two places, and his left thigh 
broken, also three of his ribs stoven 
in, and a good deal .of breakage 
abroad in his head. However, they 
hoped that he might come round; 
and being a Devonshire man, he 
did, as I found out afterwards. 

This tale, which Ostler John de- 
livered at ten times the length of 
the above, caused a very great stir 
and excitement and comparison of 
opinions. And when these wise- 
acres had almost exhausted their 
powers of wonder, I desired to know 
in the name of goodness why the 
poor parson must be saddled with 
every man who fell off- his horse. 
In the first place, he must have been 
far away from the scene of the mis- 
fortune, inasmuch as no more than 
an hour ago he was seeking his 
groom amongst us. And, again, 
what could be more likely than that 
Captain Vellacott might have taken, 
with a view to good luck for his 
purchase, 'a bottle or two of wine 
beyond what otherwise would have 
contented him? And even if not— 
why a horse might fall, much more 
a man (who has only two legs), 
without anybody having designed it. 

This reasoning of mine made 
no impression, because everybody's 
opinion was set, ‘‘ Passon Chowne 
had adooed it;” they scratched 
their heads and weit into side ques- 
tions, but on the main point all 
agreed—“’twor ayther the Passon 
or the devil himzell.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—A VISIT TO A PARSON. 


My opinion of Devonshire now 
grew fast that most of the people 
are mad there. Honest, respectable, 
very kind-hearted, shrewd at a bar- 

in, yet trustful, simple, manly, 
and outspoken, nevertheless they 
must be mad to keep Parson 
Chowne among them. But here, 
as in one or two other matters, I 
found myself wrong ere I finished 
with it. If a man visits’a strange 
country, he ought to take time to 
think about it, and not judge the 
natives by first appearance, however 
superior he may be. This I felt 
even then, and tried my very best 
to act up to it: nevertheless it came 
back on me always that in the large 
county of Devon there were only 
two sound people; Parson Chowne 
for the one—and, of course, for the 
other, Davy Llewellyn. 

So I resolved to see this thing 
out, especially as’ (when I came to 
think) nothing could be clearer than 
that the Parson himself had descried 
and taken me (with his wonderful 
quickness) for the only intelligent 
man to be found. How he knew 
me to be a Welshman, I could not 
tell then, and am not sure now. It 
must have been because I looked so 
superior to the rest of them. [ 
gazed at the two crown-pieces, when 
I came to be active again the next 
day; and finding them both very 
good, I determined to keep them, 
and go to see after some more. But 
if I thought to have got the right 
side of the bargain, so far as the 
money went, I reckoned amiss con- 
siderably ; for I found that the Par- 
son lived so far away, that I could 
not walk thither and back again 
without being footsore for a week ; 
and Captain Fuzzy would not allow 
it, especially as he had bound me 
to help in discharging cargo. And 
being quite ignorant as to the road, 


to hire a horse would not avail me, 
even supposing I could stay on board 
of him, which was against all expe-' 
rience. And by the time I had 
hired a cart to take me to Nympton 
on the Moors, as well as a hand to 
pilot her, behold I was on the wrong 
side of my two crowns, without any 
allowance for rations. They told 
me that everybody always charged 
double price for going up to the 
Parson’s, and even so did not care 
for the job much. Because, though 
it was possible to come back safe, 
there was a poor chance of doing so 
without some damage to man or 
beast, and perhaps to the vehicle 
also. 

Hereupon I had a great mind not 
to go; but being assured upon all 
sides that this would be a most 
dangerous thing, as well as sup- 
ported, perhaps, by my native resolu- 
tion and habits of inquiry, I nailed 
my colours to the mast, and mounted 
the cart by the larboard slings. It 
was a long and tiresome journey, 
quite up into a wilderness; and, for 
the latter part of it, the track could 
not have been found, except by 
means of a rough stone flung down 
here and there. But the driver told 
me that Parson Chowne took the 
whole of it three times a-week at a 
gallop, not being able to live with- 
out more harm than this lonely place 
afforded. Finding this fellow more 
ahead of his wits than most of those 
Devonshire yokels are, I beguiled 
the long journey by letting him 
talk, and now and then putting a 
question to him. He was full, of 
course, like all the town, of poor 
Captain  Vellacott’s misadventure, 
and the terrible spell put upon his 
new horse, which had seemed in the 
morning so quiet and docile. This 
he pretended at first to explain as 
the result of a compact formed some 
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years back between his reverence 
and the devil. For Parson Chowne 
had thoroughly startled and robbed 
the latter of all self-esteem, until he 
had given in, and contracted to be 
‘at his beck and call (like a good 
servant) until it should come to the 
settlement. And poor Parson Jack 
was to be thrown in, though not 
such « very bad man sometimes; it 
being thoroughly understood, though 
not expressed between them, that 
Parson Chowne was to lead him 
on, step by step, with his own pil- 
mage. 

All this I listened to very quietly, 
scarce knowing what to say about 
it. However, I asked the driver, as 
a man having intimate knowledge 
of horses, whether he really did be- 
lieve that they (like the swine of 
the Gadarenes) were laid open to 
infection from even a man with 
seven devils in him; and the more 
so as these had been never cast out, 
according to all that appeared of 
him. At this he cracked his whip 
and thought, not being much at 
theology; and not having met, it 
may be, until now, a man so thor- 
oughly versed in it. I gave him 
his time to consider it out; but the 
trouble seemed only to grow on him, 
until he laid down his whip, and 
said, not being able to do any more, 
“Horses is horses, and pigs is pigs, 
every bit the same as men be men. 
If the Lord made ’em both, the devil 
was sure to claim his right to take 
’em both.” 

This was so sound in point of 
reasoning, as well as of what we do 
hear in church, that never another 
word had I to say, being taken in 
my own shallowness. And _ this 
is the only thing that can happen 
to a fellow too fond of objections. 
However, the driver, perceiving now 
that he had been too much for me, 
was pleased with me, and became 
disposed to make it up by a freedom 
of further information. If I were 
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to put this in his own words, who 


could make head or tail of it? And 
indeed I could not stoop my pen to 
write such outlandish language. He 
said that his cousin was the y 

same knacker who had slaughtered 
that poor horse last night, to put it 
out of misery. Having an order 
from the mayor, “Putt thiss here 
hannimall to deth,” he did it; and 
thought no more about it, until he 
got up in the morning. Then, as no 
boiling was yet on hand, he went 
to look at this fine young horse, 
whose time had been so hastened. 
And the brains being always. so 
valuable for mixing with fresh— 
but I will not tell for the sake of 
honour—it was natural that he 
should look at the head of this poor 
creature. _ Finding the eyes in a 
strange condition, he examined them 
carefully, and, lifting the lids and 
probing round, in each he found a 
berry. My coachman said that his 
cousin took these two berries out of 
a new horn-box, in which he had 
placed them for certainty, and asked 
him to make out what they were. 
The knacker, for his part, believed 
that they came from a creeping 
plant called the “‘ Bitter-sweet night- 
shade,” or sometimes the “ Lady’s 
necklace.” But his cousin, my 
coachman, thought otherwise. He 


_had wandered a good deal about in 


the fields before he married his 
young woman; and there he had 
seen, in autumnal days, the very 
same things as had killed the poor 
horse, A red thing that sticks ina 
cloven pod, much harder than ber- 
ries of nightshade, and likely to 
keep in its poison until the moisture 
and warmth should dissolve its 
skin. I knew what he meant after 
thinking a while, because when @ 
child I had gathered them. It is 
the seed of a nasty flag, which some 
call the ‘Roast-beef plant,” and 
others the “Stinking Iris.” These 
poisonous things in the eyes of a 
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horse, cleverly pushed in under the 


lids, heating and melting, accord- 
ing as the heating and working of 
muscles crushed them; then shoot- 
ing their red fire over the agonised 
tissues of eyeballs,—what horse 
would not have gone mad with it ? 

Also finding so rare a chance of a 
Devonshire man who was not dumb, 
I took opportunity of going into the 
matter of that fine old gentleman, 
whose strange and unreasonable 
habit of seeking among those Braun- 
toi Burrows (as if for somebody 
buried there) had almost broken my 
rest ever since, till I stumbled on 
yet greater wonders. Coachman, 
however, knew nothing about it, or 
else was not going to tell too much, 
and took a sudden turn of beginning 
to think that I asked too many 
questions, without even an inn ‘to 
stand treat at. And perhaps he 
found out, with the jerks of the 
cart, that I had a very small phial 
of rum, not enough for two people 
to think of. 

He may have been bidding for 
that, with his news; if so, he made 
a great mistake. Not that I ever 
grudge anything; only that there 
was not half enough for myself un- 
der the trying circumstances, and 
the man should have shown better 
manners than ever to cast even half 
an eye on it. 

At last we were forced, on the 
brow of a hill, to come to a mooring 
ina fine old ditch, not having even 
a wall, or a tree, or a rick of peat to 
shelter us. And half a mile away 
round the corner might be found (as 
the driver said) the rectory-house of 
Parson Chowne. Neither horse nor 
man would budge so much as a yard 
more in that direction, and it took 
a great deal to make them promise 
to wait there till two of the clock 
forme. But I had sense enough to 
pay nothing until they should carry 
me home again. Still I could not 
feel quite sure how far their courage 
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would hold out in a lonely place, 
and so unkid. 

And even with all that I feel 
within me of royal blood from royal 
bards—which- must be the highest 
form of it—I did not feel myself 
so wholly comfortable and relishing 
as my duty is towards dinner-time. 
Nevertheless I plucked up courage, 
and went round the corner. Here 
I found a sort of a road with fir-trees 
on each side of it, all blown one 
way by strong storms, and unable 
to get back again. The road lay 
not in a hollow exactly, but in a 
shallow trough of the hills, which 
these fir-trees were meant to fill up, 
if the wind would allow them occa- 
sion. And going between them: { 
felt the want of the pole I had left 
behind me. And if I had happened 
to own a gold watch, or anything fit 
to breed enemies, the knowledge of 
my price would have kept me from 
such temptation of Providence. 

A tremendous roaring of dogs 
broke upon me the moment [I got 
the first glimpse of the house; and 
this obliged me to go on carefully, 
because of that race I have had ‘too 
much, and never found them man- 
nersome. One huge fellow rushed 
up to me, and disturbed my mind 
to so great a degree that I was un- 
able to take heed of anything about 
the place except his savage eyes 
and highly alarming expression ami 
manner. For he kept on showing 
his horrible tusks, and growling a 
deep growl broken with snarls, and 
sidling to and fro; so as to get the 
better chance of a dash at me; and 
I durst not tak@® my eyes from his, 
or his fangs would have been in my 
throat at a spring. I called him 
every endearing name that I could 
lay my tongue to, and lavished upon 
him such admiration as might have 
melted the sternest heart; but he 
placed no faith in a word of it, and 
nothing except my determined gaze 
kept him at bay for a moment. 


2z 
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Therefore I felt for my sailor’s knife, 
which luckily hung by a string from 
my belt ; and if he had leaped at me 
he would have had it, as sure as my 
name is Llewellyn; and few men, I 
-think, would find fault with me for 
doing my best to defend myself. 
However, one man did, for a stern 
voice cried— 

“Shut your knife, you scoundrel! 
Poor Sammy, did the villain threaten 
you ?” 

Sammy crouched, and fawned, 
and whimpered, and went on his 
belly to lick his master, while I 
wiped the perspiration of my fright 
beneath my hat. 

“This is a nice way to begin,” 
said Chowne, after giving his dog 
a kick, ‘‘to come here and draw 
a knife on my very best dog. Go 
down on your knees, sir, and beg 
Sammy’s pardon.” 

“May it please your reverence,” 
I replied, in spite of his eyes, which 
lay fiercer upon me than even those 
‘of the dog had done, “I would have 
cut his throat ; and I will, if he dares 
to touch me.” 

‘“‘That would grieve me, my good 
Welshman, because I should then 
let loose the pack, and we might 
have to bury you. However, no 
more of this trifle. Go in to my 
housekeeper, and recover your nerves 
a little, and in half an hour come to 
my study.” 

.  & touched my hat and obeyed his 

order, following the track: which he 
pointed out, but keeping still ready 
for action if any more dogs should 
bear down on me. However, I met 
no creature worse than a very morose 
old woman, who merely grunted in 
reply to the very best flourish [ 
could contrive, and led me into a 
long low kitchen. 
the common people being now at 
maturity, I expected to see all the 
servants of course, and to smell 
something decent and gratifying. 
However, there was no such luck, 
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only, without even asking my taste, 
she gave me a small jug of sour ale, 
and the bottom of a loaf, and a bit 
of Dutch cheese. Of course this was 
good enough for me; and havin 

an appetite after the ride, I felt truly 
grateful. However, I could not help 
feeling also that in the cupboard 
just over my elbow there lay a fillet 
of fine spiced beef, to which I have 
always been partial. And after the 
perils I had encountered, the least 
she could do was to offer it down. 
Anywhere else I might have taken 
the liberty of suggesting this, but in 
that house I durst not, further than 
to ask very delicately— 

“Madam, it is early for great 
people; but has his reverence been 
pleased to dine ?” i 
“Did he give you leave to ask, 
sir ?” , 

““No, I cannot say that he did. 
I meant no offence; but only——” 

“IT mean no offence; but only, 
you must be a stranger to think 


of asking a question in this house 
without his leave.” 

‘ Nothing could have been said to 
me more thoroughly grievous and 


oppressive. And she offered no line 
or opening for me to begin again, as 
cross women generally do, by not 
being satisfied with their sting. So 
I made the best of my bread-and- 
cheese, and thought that Sker 
House was a paradise compared to 
Nympton Rectory. 

“It is time for you now to go to 
my master,” she broke in with her 
cold harsh voice, before I had scraped 
all the rind of my cheese, and when 
I was looking for more sour beer. 

“Very well,” I replied; ‘there 
is no temptation of_any sort, madam, 
to linger here.” 

She smiled, for the first time, a 
very tart smile, even worse than the 
flavour of that shrewd ale, but with- 
out its weakness. And then she 
pointed up some steps, and along a 
stone passage, and said, exactly as 
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if she took me for no more than a 
common tramp— 

“At the end of that passage turn 
to the left, and knock at the third 
door round the corner, You dare 
My 


not lay hands on anything. 
master will know it if you do.” 

This was a little too much for me, 
after all the insults I had now put 
up with. I turned and gazed full 
on her strange square face, and. into 
the depth of her narrow black eyes, 
with a glimpse of the window show- 
ing them. 

“Your master!” [ said. ‘“ Your 
son, you mean! And much there 
is to choose between you!” 

She did not betray any signs of 
surprise at this hap-hazard shot of 
mine, but coldly answered my gaze, 
and said— 

“You are very insolent. Let me 
give you a warning. You seem to 
be a powerful man : in the hands 
of my master you would be a babe, 
although you are so much larger. 
And were I to tell him what you 
have said, there would not be a 
sound piece of skin on you. Now, 
let me hear no more of you.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, ma- 
dam. Iam sure I can’t understand 
whatever could bring me here.” 

“ But I can ;” she answered, more 
to her own thoughts than to mine, 
as she shut the door quite on my 
heels, and left me to my own de- 
vices. I felt almost as much amiss 
as if I were in an evil dream of being 
chased through caves of rock by some 
of my very best customers, all bear- 
ing red-hot toasting-forks, and pelt- 
ing me with my own good fish. It 
is the very worst dream I have, and 
it never comes after a common sup- 
per; which proves how clear my con- 
science is, And even now I might 
have escaped, because there were side 
passages ; and for a minute I stood 
in doubt, until there came into my 
mind the tales of the pack of hounds 
he. kept, and two or three people 
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torn to pieces, and nobody daring 
to interfere. Also, I wanted to see 
him again, for he beat everybody I 
had ever seen; and I longed to.be 
able to describe him to a civilised 
audience at the ‘Jolly Sailors,” 
Therefore I knocked at the door of 
his room, approaching it very care- 
fully, and thanking the Lord for His 
last great mercy in having put my 
knife into my head. 

‘You may come in,’ was the 
answer I got at last; and so in I 
went; and a queerer room I never 
did go info. But wonderful as the 
room was surely, and leaving on 
memory a shade of half-seen.won- 
ders afterwards, for the time I had 
no power to look at anything but 
the man. 

People may laugh (and they al- 
ways do until they gain experience) 
at the idea of one man binding 
other men prisoners. to his. will. 


' For all their laughing, there stands 


the truth; and the men who resist 
such influence best are those who 
do not laugh at it. I have seen too 
much of the tricks of the world to 
believe in anything supernatural ; but 
the granting of this power is most 
strictly within nature’s scope; and 
somebody must have it. One man 
has the gift of love, that everybody 
loves him; another has the gift of 
hate, that nobody comes near him ; 
the third, and far the rarest gift, 
combines the two others (one more, 
one less), and adds to them both 
the gift of fear. I felt, as I tried 
to meet his gaze and found my eyes 
quiver away from it, that the further 
I kept from this man’s sight, the 
better it would be for me. 

He sat in a high-backed chair, 
and pointed to a three-legged stool, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ You may ev 
sit down.” Tais I did, and waite 
for him. 

“ Your name is David Llewellyn,” 
he said, caring no more to look at 
me; ‘‘ you came from the coast of 
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Glamorgan, three days ago, in the 
Rose of Devon schooner.” 

“Ketch, your reverence, if you 
please. The difference is in the 
mizzen-mast,”’ 

“Well, Jack Ketch, if you like, 
sir. No more interrupting me. Now 
you will answer a few questions; 
and if you tell me one word of false- 
hood——” 

He did not finish his sentende, 
but he frightened me far more than 
if he had. I promised to do my 
best to tell the truth, so far as lies 
in me. 

“Do you know what child that 
was that came ashore drowned upon 
your coast, when the coroner made 
such a fool of himself ?” 

‘“* And the jury as well, your re- 
verence. About the child I know 
nothing at all.” 

“ Describe that child to the best 
.of your power : for you are not alto- 
gcther a fool.” 

I told him what the poor babe 


was like, so far as I could remem- 


ber it. But something holy and 
harmless kept me from saying one 
word about Bardie. And to the 
last day of my life I shall rejoice 
that I so behaved. He saw that I 
was speaking truth; but he showed 
no signs of joy or sorrow, until I 
ventured 1o put in— 

“May I ask why your reverence 
wishes to know, and what you think 
of this matter, and how——” 

“Certainly you may ask, Lle- 
wellyn; it is a woman’s and a 
Welshman’s privilege; but certain- 
ly you shall have no reply. What 
inquiry has been made along your 
coast about this affair ?” 

I longed to answer him in my 
humour, even as he had answered 
me. With any one else I could 
have done it, but I durst not so 
with him. Therefore I told him all 
the truth, to the utmost of my 
knowledge, — making no secret of 
Hezekiah, and his low curiosity ; 
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also the man of the press, with the 
hat; and then [I could not quite 
leave out the visit of Anthony Stew 
and Sir Philip. 

This more than anything else 
aroused Parson Chowne’s attention, 
For the papers he cared not a damn, 
he said; for two of them lived by 
abusing him; but as he swore not 
(except that once), it appeared to 
me that he did care. However, he 
pressed me most close and hard 
about Anthony Stew and Sir 
Philip. 

When he had got from me all 
that I knew—except that he never 
once hit upon Bardie (the heart and 
the jewel of everything), he asked 
me, without any warning— 

“Do you know whe that Sir 
Philip is ?” 

“No, your reverence; I have 
not even heard so much as his 
surname, although, no doubt, I shall 
find out.” 

“You fool! Is that all the wit 
you have? Three days in and out 
of Barnstaple! It is Sir Philip 
Bampfylde of Narnton Court, close 
by you.” 

“There is no Narnton Court, that 
I know of, your reverence, anywhere 
round our neighbourhood. There 
is Candleston Court, and Court 
Ysha, and Court——”"—s_ — 

“Tush, I mean near where your 
ship is lying. And that is chiefly 
what I want with you. I know 
men well; and I know that you 
are a man that will do anything for 
money.” 

My breath was taken away at 
this : so far was it from my true 
character. I like money well 
enough, in its way; but as for a 
single disgraceful action—— _ 

‘““ Your reverence never made such 
a mistake. For coming up here I 
have even paid more than you were 
pleased to give me. If that is your 
point, I will go straight back. Do 
anything, indeed, for money!” 
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“Pooh! This is excellent indig- 
nation. What man is there but will 
do so? I mean, of course, any- 
thing you consider to be right and 
virtuous.” 

“Anything which is undeniably 
right, and upright, and virtuous. Ah! 
now your reverence understands 
me. Such has always been my 
character.” 

“In your own opinion. Well, 
self-respect is a real blessing. I will 
not ask you to forego it. Your 
business will be of a nature con- 
genial as well as interesting to you. 
Your ship lies just in the right posi- 
tion for the service I require; and 
as she is known to have come from 
Wales, no Revenue-men will troubie 
you. You will have to keep watch, 
both day and night, upon Sir Philip 
and Narnton Court.” 

“ Nothing in the nature of spying, 
your reverence, or sneaking after 
servants, or underhand work——’”’ 

“Nothing at all of that sort. You 
have nothing to do but to use your 


eyes upon the river-front of the 


building, especially the landing- 
place. You will come and tell me 
as soon as ever you see any kind of 
boat or vessel either come to or leave 
the landing-place. Also, if any man 
with a trumpet hails either boat or 
vessel. In short, any kind of com- 
munication betwixt Narnton Court 
and the river. You need not take 
any trouble, except when the tide 
is up the river.” 

“Am I to do this against Sir 
Philip, who has been so kind and 
good to me? If so, I will hear no 
more of it.” 

“Not so; it is for Sir Philip’s 
good. He is in danger, and very 
obstinate. He stupidly meddles 
with politics. My object is to save 
him.”’ 

“T see what what your reverence 
means,” I answered, being greatly 
relieved by this; for then (and even 
to this day, I believe) many of the an- 
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cient families were not content with 
his gracious Majesty, but hankered 
after ungracious Stuarts, mainly be- 
cause they could not get them. ‘I 
will do my best to oblige you, sir.”’, 
I finished and made a bow to him. 

“To obey me, you mean. Of 
course you will. But remember one 
thing—you are not to dare to ask 
a single word about this family, or 
even mention Sir Philip’s name to 
anybody except myself. I have 
good reason for this order, If you 
break it I shall know it, and turn 
you to stone immediately. You are 
aware that I possess that power.” 

‘Please your reverence, I have 
heard so; and I would gladly sec 
it done—not to myself as yet, but 
rather to that old woman in the 
kitchen. It could not make much 
difference to her.” 

“Keep your position, sir,” he 
answered, in a tone which frighten- 
ed me; it was not violent, but so 
deep. ‘‘ And now for your scale of 
wages. Of course, being opposite 
that old house, you would watch 
it without any orders. The only 
trouble I give you is this—when 
the tide runs up after dark, and 
smooth water lets vessels over the 
bar, you will have to loosen your boat 
or dingy punt, or whatever you 
call her, and pull across the river, 
and lie in a shaded corner which 
you will find below Narnton Court, 
and commanding a view of it. Have 
you firearms? Then take this.* The 
stock is hollow, and contains six 
charges. You can shoot; I am 
sure of that. I knowa poacher by 
his eyelids.” 

He gave me a heavy two-barrelled 
pistol, long enough for a gun al- 
most, and meant to be fired from 
the shoulder. Then pressing a 
spring in the stock, he laid bare a 
chamber containing some ammuni- 
tion, as well as a couple of spare 
flints. He was going to teach me 
how to load it, till I told him that 
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I had been captain of cannon, and 
perhaps the best shot in the royal 
navy. 

“Then don’t shoot yourself,” he 
said, “‘as most of the old sailors 
have reason to do. But now you 
will earn your living well, what 
with your wages on board the 
schooner, and the crown a-week I 
shall give you.” 

“A crown a-week, your rever- 
ence!” My countenance must have 
fallen sadly; for I looked to a 
guinea a week at least. “And to 
have to stay out of my bed like 
that !” ’ 

“Tt is a large sum, I know, 
Llewellyn. But you must do your 
best to earn it, by diligence and 
alacrity. Icould have sent one of 
my fine naked fellows, and of course 
not have paid him anything. But 
the fools near the towns are so 
fidgety now that they stare at these 
honest Adamites, and talk of them 
—which would defeat my purpose. 
1 must go and 
see them. Nothing else refreshes 
me after talking so long to a fellow 
like you. Here are two guineas for 
you—one in advance for your first 
month’s wage, the other you will 
keep until I have done with you, 
and then return with it to me.” 

** A month, your honour!” I cried 
in dismay. “I never could stop in 
this country amonth. Why, a week 
of it would be enough to drive me 
out of my mind almost.” 

“You will stay as long as I 
please, Llewellyn. That second 


Be off with you! 


CHAPTER 


There are many people who can- 
not enter into my meaning alto- 
gether. This I have felt so often 
that now I may have given utterance 
to it once or possibly twice before. 
If so, you will find me consistent 
wholly, and quite prepared to abide 
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guinea, which you  pouched go0 
promptly, is to enable you to come 
to me by day or by night, on the 
very moment you see anything 
worth reporting. You are afraid 
of the dogs? Yes, all rogues are, 
Here, take this whistle. They are 
trained to obey it—they will crouch 
and fawn to you when you blow it.” 
He gave me a few more minute 
instructions, and then showed me 
out by a little side door; and all 
the way back such a weight was 
upon me, and continual presence of 
strange black eyes, and dread of 
some hovering danger, that I an- 
swered the driver to never a word, 
nor cared for any of his wondrous 
stories about the naked people 
(whose huts we beheld in a valley 
below us); nay not even—though 
truly needing it, and to my own 
great amazement—could I manage 
a drop of my pittance of rum. So 
the driver got it after all, or at least 
whatever remained of it, while I 
wished myself back at old Newton 
Nottage, and seemed to be wrapped 
in an evil dream. Both horse and 
driver, however, found themselves 
not only thankful, but light-heart- 
ed, at getting away from Nympton 
Moor. Jack even sang a song when 
five miles off, and in his clumsy 
way rallied me. But finding this 
useless, he said that it was no more 
than he had expected ; because it 
was known that it always befell 
every man who forgot his baptism, 
and got into dealings with Parson 
Chowne. 


XXX.—ON DUTY. 


by it. In all substantial things J 
am clearer than the noonday sun 
itself; and, to the very utmost far- 
thing, righteous and unimpeachable. 
Money I look at, now and then, 
when it comes across me; and I 
like it well enough for the sake of 
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the things it goes for. But as for 
committing an action below the 
honour of my family and ancestors 
(who never tuned their harps for 
less than a mark a-night), also, and 
best of all, my own conscience—a 
power that thumps all night like 
a ghost if I have not strictly hu- 
moured it—for me to talk of such 
things seems almost to degrade the 
whole of them. 

Therefore, if any one dreams, in 
his folly, that I would play the 
spy upon that great house over the 
river, | have no more to say, except 
that he is not worthy to read my 
tale. I regard him with contempt, 
and loathe him for his vile insinua- 
tions. Such a man is only fit to 
take the place of a spy himself, and 
earn perhaps something worth talk- 
ing of, if his interest let him talk 
of it. For taking friendly observa- 
tion of Narnton Court, for its in- 
mates’ sake, I was to have just five 
shillings a-week ! 

It became my duty now to attend 
to the getting out of the limestone ; 
and I fetched it up with a swing 
that shook every leaf of the Rose 
of Devon. Fuzzy attempted to 
govern me.; but I let him know 
that I would not have it, and never 
knocked under to any man, And 
if Parson Chowne had come along- 
side, I would have said the same to 
him. 

Nevertheless, as an honest man, 
I took good care to earn my money, 
though less than the value of one 
good sewin, or at any rate of a fine 
turbot, each week. No craft of any 
sort went up or down that blessed 
river without my laying perspective 
on her, if there chanced to be light 
enough ; or if she slipped along after 
dark—which is not worth while to 
do, on account of the shoals and 
windings — there was I, in our 
little dingy, not so far off as they 
might imagine. And I could an- 
swer for it, even with disdainful 


Chowne looking down through me, 
that nothing larger than a row-boat 
could have made for Narnton Court.’ 
But 1 have not said much of the 
river as yet; and who can under- 
stand me ? 

This river bends in_ graceful 
courtesies to the sweet land it is 
leaving, and the hills that hold its 
birth. Also with a vein of ter- 
ror at the unknown sea before it, 
back it comes when you grieve to 
think that it must have said “ good- 
bye” for ever. Such a lovely winding 
river, with so many wilful ways, 
silvery shallows, and deep, rich 
shadows, where the trees come 
down to drink; also, beautiful 
bright-green meadows; sloping to. 
have a taste of it, and the pleaches 
of bright sand offered to satisfy the 
tide, and the dark points jutting - 
out on purpose to protect it! Many 
rivers have I seen, nobler, grander, 
more determined, yet among them 
all not one that took and led my 
heart so. : 

Had I been born on its banks, or 
among the hills that gaze down over 
it, what a song I would have made 
to it!—although the Bardic inspi- 
ration seems to have dropped out of 
my generation, yet will it return with 
fourfold vigour, probably in Bunny's 
children, if she ever has any, that 
is to say, of the proper gender; for 
the thumb of a woman is weak 
on the harp. And Bunny’s only 
aspiration is for ribbons and lol- 
lipops, which must be beaten out 
of her. 

However, my principal business 
now was not to admire this river, 
but watch it; and sometimes I 
found it uncommonly cold, and 
would gladly have had quite an 
ugly river, if less attractive to white 
frosts. And what with the clearing 
of our cargo, and the grumbling 
afterwards, and the waiting for sail- 
ing-orders, and never getting any, 
and the setting-in of a sudden gale 
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(which, but for me, must have cap- 
sized us when her hold was empty), 
as<well as some more delays which 
now I cannot stop to think of—the 
middle of October found us still 
made fast, by stem and stern, in 
Barnstaple river, at Deadman’s Pill. 

Parson Chowne (who never hap- 
pened to neglect a single thing that 
did concern his interests, any more 
than he ever happened to forget an 
injury), twice or thrice a-week he 
came, mounted on his coal-back 
maré, to know what was going on 
with us. I saw—for I am pretty 
sharp, though not pretending to vie 
with him, as no man might who 
had not dealt in a wholesale mode 
with the devil—I saw (though the 
clumsy understrappera meant me 
not to notice it) that Bethel Jose, 
our captain, was no more than a 
slave of the Parson’s. This made 
clear to me quite a Jump of -what 
had seemed hopeless mysteries. 
Touching my poor self, to begin 
with, Chowne knew all about me, 


of course, by means of this dirty 


Fuzzy. Also Fuzzy’s silence now, 
and the difficulty of working him 
(with any number of sheets in the 
wind), which had puzzled both 
Newton and Nottage and the two 
public - houses at Porthcawl, and 
might have enabled him to marry 
even a farmer’s widow with a rab- 
bit warren, and £350 to dispose of, 
and a reputation for sheep’s-milk 
cheese, and herself not bad-looking, 
in spite of a beard. 

I could see, and could carry home 
the truth, having thoroughly got to 
the bottom of it; and might have a 
chance myself to settle, if I dealt my 
secret well, with some of the women 
who had sworn to be single, until 
that Fuzzy provokedthem so. This 
consideration added, more than ean 
be now described, to my desire to 
get home before any one got in 
front of me. But Fuzzy, from day 
¢o day, pretended that the ketch 
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was not victualled to sail, any more 
than she was even ballasted. She 
must load with hay, or with bricks, 
or pottery, or with something to fill 
her hold and pay freight, or what 
was to fill our bellies all the way 
back? And so on, and so on; until 
I was sure that he had some dark 
reason for lingering there. 

Of course I had not been such a 
pure fool—in spite of short reasons 
for going from home—as to forget 
my desire and need to come home, 
after proper interval. The whole 
of the parish would yearn for me, 
and so would Ewenny and Liales- 
ton, long ere the Christmas cod 
comes in; and I made a point in 
my promises to be back before Gun- 
powder Treason and Plot. Asa 
thoroughly ancient hand at the 
cannon, I always led the fireworks ; 
and the Pope having done some- 
thing violent lately, they were to 
be very grand this year. Whatisa 
man when outside his own country 
—a prophet, a magistrate, even a 
sailor, who has kept well in with 
his relations? All his old friends 
are there, longing to praise him, 
when they hear of good affairs ; and 
as to his enemies—a man of my 
breadth of nature has none. 

This made it dreadfully grievous 
for me not to be getting home 
again; and my heart was like a 
sprouted onion when I thought of 
Bardie. Bunny would fight on, I 
knew, and get converted to the 
Church in the house of our church- 
warden, and perhaps be baptised 
after all, which my wife never 
would have done to her. How- 
ever, I did not care for that, be- 
cause no great harm could come of 
it; and if the Primitives gave her 
ribbons, the Church would be bound 
to grant Honiton lace. 

Thinking of all my engagements, 
andcompacts, and serious trustee- 
ships, and the many yearnings after 
me, I told Bethel Jose, in so many 
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words, that I was not a black man, 
bat a white man, unable to be 
trampled on, and prepared (unless 
they could show me better) to place 
my matter in the hands of his wor- 
ship, no less than the Mayor of 
Barnstaple. Fuzzy grinned, and so 
did Ike; and finding the mayor 
sitting handsomely upon the very 
next market-day, I laid my case 
before him. His worship (as keep- 
ing a grocer’s shop, at which I had 
bought three pounds of onions, and 
a quarter of a pound of speckled 
cheese, and half an ounce of to- 
bacco) was much inclined to do me 
justice; and, indeed, began to do 
so in a loud and powerful voice, 
and eager for people to hearken 
him. But somebody whispered 
something to him, containing, no 
doubt, the great parson’s name, and 
he shrank back into his hole, and 
discharged my summons, like a 


worm with lime laid on his tail. 
Such things are painful; yet no 
man must insist upon them hardly, 


because our ancestors got on among 
far greater hardships. And it 
would prove us a bad low age if 
we turned sour about them. We 
are the finest fellows to fight that 
were ever according to Providence ; 
we ought to be thankful for this 
great privilege (as I mean to show 
by-and-by), and I would not shake 
hands with any man, who, for 
trumpery stuff, would dare to make 
such a terrible force internal. 

This grand soundness of my na- 
ture led me to go under orders, 
though acquit of legal contract, only 
seeking to do the right while 
receiving the money beforehand. 
Now this created a position of 
trust, for it involved a strong con- 
fidence in one’s honour. Any man 
paying me beforehand places me at 
a disadvantage, which is hardly fair 
of him. I do not like to refuse 
him, because it would seem so un- 
graceful: and yet I can never be 
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sure but that I ought to take con- 
sideration. 

Not to dwell too much upon scru- 
ples which scarcely any one else 
might feel, and no other man can 
enter into, be it enough that my 
honour now was bound to do what 
was expected. But what a hard- 
ship it was, to be sure, to find my- 
self debarred entirely from forming 
acquaintancé, or asking questions, 
or going into the matter in my 
own style! especially now that 
my anxiety was quickened beyond 
bearing to get to the bottom of all 
these wonders about Sir Philip 
Bampfylde. What had led him to 
visit me? What was he seeking 
on Braunton Burrows—for now | 
knew that it must be he? Why 
did Parson Chowne desire to keep 
such watch on the visitors to Narn- 
ton Court by water, the while all 
the world might pass into or out 
of the house by land? Or did the 
Parson keep other people watching 
the other side of the house, and 
prevent me from going near them, 
lest we should league together to 
cheat him? This last thing seemed 
to be very likely, and it proved to 
be more than that. 

Revolving all this much at leis- 
ure in the quiet churn of mine, I 
pushed off with my little dingy from 
the side of the ‘‘ Rose of Devon,” 
when the evening dusk was falling, 
somewhere at October’s end. This 
little boat now seemed to be placed 
at my disposal always, although there 
used to be such a fuss, and turn for 
turn, in taking her. Now the glance 
of light on water, and the flowing 
shadows, keeping humour with the 
quiet play of evening breezes, here 
a hill and there a tree or rock to 
be regarded, while the strong influx 
of sea with white wisps traced the 
middle channel, and the little nooks 
withdrawn under gentle promonto- 
ries took no heed of anything; 
when the moon came over these, dis- 
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sipating clouds and moving sullen 
mists aside her track, I found it 
uncommonly difficult to be sure 
what I was upto. The full moon, 
lately risen, gazed directly down 
the river; but memory of daylight 
still was coming from the westward, 
feeble, and inclined to yield. What 
business was all this of mine! God 
makes all things to havea turn; and 
I doubt if He ever meant mankind 
to be always spying into it. Ever 
so much better go these things with- 
out our bother ; and our parson said, 
being a noble preacher, and fit any 
day for the navy, that the people 
who conquered the world, according 
to the prophet Joel—20th after Trin- 
ity—never noticed nature, never did 
consult the Lord of Hosts, and yet 
must have contented him. 

Difficult questions of this colour 
must be left to parsons (who beat 
all lawyers, out and out, in the mat- 
ter of pure cleverness; because the 
latter never can anyhow, but the 
former, somehow, with the greatest 
ease, reconcile all difficulties). The 
only business [ have to deal with 
is what I bodily see, feel, and hear, 
and have mind to go through with, 
and work out to perfect satisfaction. 
And this night I found more than 
ever broke upon my wits before, 
except when muzzle gapes at muz- 
zle, and to blow or be blown up 
depends upon a single spark. 

Because now, in my quiet man- 
ner (growing to be customary, under 
Parson Chowne’s regard) dipping 
oars, I crossed the river, aides 
slant for running tide. That man, 
knowing everybody who might suit 
his purpose, had employed me rather 
than old Ikey, or even Fuzzy, partly 
because I could row so well, and 
make no sound in doing it; while 
either of them, with muffled row- 
locks, would splash and grunt, to 
be heard across river, and half-way 
to*Barnstaple Bridge almost. And 
silently as an owl IT skimmed across 
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the silent river, not with the smallest 
desire to spy, but because the poetry 
of my nature came out strongly, 
And having this upon me still, [ 
rowed my boat into a drooping tree, 
overhanging a quiet nook. Here J 
commanded the river-front of all 
that great house, Narnton Court, 
which stands on the north side of ° 
the water over against our Dead- 
man’s Pill. After several voyages 
under sundry states of light and 
weather, this was now approved te 
me as the very best point of obser- 
vation. For all the long and strag- 
gling house (quite big enough for 
any three of the magistrates’ houses 
on our side) could have been taken 
and raked (as it were) like a great 
ship with her stern to me, from the 
spot where I lay hidden. Such a 
length it stretched along, with little 
except the west end to me, and a 
show of front-windows dark and 
void ; and all along the river-terrace, 
and the narrow spread of it, over- 
looking the bright water, pagan 


gods, or wicked things just as bad, 


all standing. However, that was 
not my business; if the gentry will 
forego the whole of their Christian- 
ity, they must answer for them- 
selves, when the proper time appears. 
Only we would let them know that 
we hold aloof from any breach of 
their commandments. ’ 

A flight of ten wild ducks had 
been seen coming up the river, every 
now and then, as weli as fourteen 
red-caps, and three or four good 
wisps of teal. Having to see to 
my victualling now, as well as for 
the sport of it, I loaded the Parson’s 
two-foot pistol, which was as good 
as a gun almost, with three tobacco 
pipes full of powder poured into 
each barrel, and then a piece of an 
ancient hat (which Ikey had worn 
so long that no man could distin- 
guish it from wadding), and upon the 
top of the hat three ounces of leaden 
pellets, and all kept tight with a 
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ood dollop of oakum. It must kill 
a wild duck at forty yards, or a red- 
cap up to fifty, if I hit the rogues in 
the head at all. 

The tide must have been pretty 
nigh the flood, and the moon was 
rising hazily, and all the river was 
pale and lonely, for the brown- 
sailed lighters (which they call the 
“Tawton fleet”) had long passed by, 
when I heard that silvery sound 
of swiftness cleaving solitude—the 
flight of a wedge of wild ducks. I 
knelt in the very smallest form that 
nature would allow of, and with one 
hand held a branch to keep the 
boat from surging. Plash they came 
down, after two short turns (as sud- 
den as forked lightning), heads down 
for a moment, then heads up, and 
wings flapping, sousing and subsid- 
ing. Quacks began from the old 
drake first, and then from the rest 
of the company, and a racing after 
one another, and a rapid gambolling. 
Under and between them all, the 
river lost its smoothness, beaten 
into ups and downs that sloped 
away in ridge and furrow. 

These fine fellows as fat as butter 
after the barley-stubble ,time, car- 
ried on such joy and glory within 
twenty yards of me, that I could 
not bring my gun to bear for quiet 
shot, so as to settle four. Like an 
ancient gunner I bided my time, 
being up to the-tricks of most of 
them. When their wild delight of 
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water should begin to sate itself, 
what would they do? Why, gather 
in round the father of the family, and 
bob their heads together. This is 
the time to be sure of them, espe- 
cially with two barrels fired at once, 
as I could easily manage. I never 
felt surer of birds in my life ; | smelt 
them in the dripping-pan, and be- 
held myself quite basting them; but 
all of a sudden, up they flew, when 
I had got three in a line, and waited 
for two more to come into it, just as 
the muzzle was true upon them— 
up and away, and left me nothing 
except to rub my eyes and swear. 
I might have shot as they rose, but 
something told me not to do so. 
Therefore I crept back in my lit- 
tle punt, and waited. In another 
moment I heard the swing of stout 
oars pulled with time ard power, 
such as I had not heard for years 
nor since myself was stroke of it. 
Of course I knew that this must 
be a boat of the British navy, pro- 
bably the captain’s gig, and choice 
young fellows rowing her; and the 
tears sprang into my eyes at thought 
of ‘all the times and things between, 
and all the heavy falls of life, since 
thus I clove the waters. All my 
heart went out towards her, and I 
held my breath with longing (as I 
looked between the branches of the 
dark and fluttering tree), just to let 
them know that here was one who 
understood them. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—TWO LOVERS. 


The boat came round the corner. 
swiftly of the wooded stretch of 
rock, within whose creek I lay con- 
cealed ; and the officer in the stern- 
sheets cried, in the short sharp tone 
of custom, “Easy, stroke; hold 
all!” YT heard him jerk the rud- 
der-lines, as they passed within bis- 
cuit-toss of me, and with a heavy 
sheer he sent her as if he knew 


every inch of water, to the steps of 
Nanton Court: not the handsome 
balustrade, only a landing of narrow 
stone-way, nearer to me than the 
western end, and where the river-side 


terrace stopped. Two men sprang 
ashore and made the boat fast at the 
landing, and then some others lifted 
out what seemed to be a heavy chest, 
and plated it on the topmost step, 
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until the officer having landed, 
signed to them to bear it further 
to a corner of the parapet. I could 
see the whole of these doings, and 
distinguish him by his uniform, be- 
cause the boat and the group of sail- 
ors were not more than fifty yards 
from me, and almost in the track 
of the moon from the place where 
I was hiding. In a minute or two 
all returned to the boat with the ex- 
ception of the officer, and [ heard 
him give orders from the shore : 

“Round the point, men! Keep 
close, and wait for me under the 
Yellow Hook I showed you.” 

The coxswain jumped into the 
stern-sheets, in a second or two they 
had put about and the light gig 
pulling six good oars shot by me, 
on the first of the ebb, as swiftly 
almost as the wild ducks flew. 


Meanwhile the officer stood and 
gazed until they had rounded the 
western point, from which they had 
spoiled my shot so; and knowing 
the vigilant keenness of a British 


captain’s eyes, I feared that he 
might espy my punt, which would 
have disgraced me dreadfully. And 
even without this I felt how much 
I would rather be far away. There 
could have been no man more against 
my taste to keep a watch upon, than 
a captain in the royal navy, whose 
father might have been over me. 
And vigorously as I called to mind 
that ali I was doing must be for his 
good, as well as for that of his rela- 
tives, I could not find that satisfac- 
tion which ought to flow from such 
benevolence. However, it now was 
too late to back out even if my 
desire to know the end of this mat- 
ter allowed of it. 

The officer stood for a minute or 
two as if in brown thoughts and deep 
melancholy, and turned to the house 
once or twice, and seemed to hesi- 
tate as to approaching it. The long 
great house with the broad river- 
front, looked all dark and desolate ; 
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not a servant, a horse, or even a d 
was moving, and the only sign of life 
I could see was a dull light ina little 
window over a narrow doorway, 
While I was wondering at all this,, 
and the captain standing gloomily, 
a little dark figure crossed the moon- 
light from the shadowy doorway, 
and the officer made a step or two, 
and held out his arms and received 
it. They seemed to stay pretty well 
satisfied thus, the figure being wholly 
female, until, with a sudden change 
of thought, there seemed to be some 
sobbing. This led the captain to 
try again some soft modes of per- 
suasion, such as I could not see 
into, even if I would have deigned 
to do a thing against my grain so, 
because I have been in that way 
myself, and did not want to be 
looked at. However, not to be too 
long over what every man almost goes 
through (some honestly, and some 
anyhow, but all tending to expe- 
rience), my only desire was, finding 
them at it, to get out of the way 
very quickly. For, poor as I am, 
there were several women of New- 
ton, and Llaleston, and Ewenny 
and even of Bridgend, our market- 
town, setting their caps like sprin- 
gles at me! Whereas I laboured at 
nothing else but to pay respect to my 
poor wife’s memory, and never have 
a poor woman after her. And now 
all these romantic doings made me 
feel uneasy, and ready to be infected,, 
so as to settle with nothing more 
than had been offered me thrice, and 
three times refused—a 7-foot-and-6- 
inch mangle ; and (if she proved a 
tiger) have to work it myself per- 
haps ! 

Be that either way, these two un- 
happy lovers came along, while I 
was wondering at them, yet able to 
make allowance so, until they must 
have seen me, if they had a corner 
of an eye for anything less than one 
another. They stood on a plank 
that crossed the narrow creek or 
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slot (wherein I lay, under a willow 
full of brown leaves), and scarcely 
ten yards from me. Here there was 
a rail across, about as big as a 
,kidney-bean stick, whereupon they 
leaned, and looked into the water 
under them. Then they sighed, and 
made such sorrow (streaked some- 
how with happiness) that I got my- 
self ready to leap overboard if either 
or both of them should jump in. 
However, they had more sense than 
that; though they went on very 
tenderly, and with a soft strain 
quite unfit to belong to a British 
, officer. Being, from ancient though 
humble birth, gifted with a deal of 
delicacy, I pulled out two plugs of 
tobacco, which happened to be in my 
mouth just now, and I spared them 
both to stop my ears, thotigh striking 
inwards painfully. I tried'to hear no- 
thing for ever so long; but I found 
myself forced to ease out the plugs, 
they did smart so confoundedly. 
And this pair wanted some one now 
to take a judicious view of them, for 
which few men, perhaps, could be 
found better qualified than I was. 
For they carried on in so high a 
manner, that it seemed as if they 
could be cured by nothing short of 
married life, of which I had so much 
experience. And the principal prin- 
ciple of that state is, that neither 
party must begin to make too much 
of the other side. But having got 
over all that sort of thing, I found 
myself snug in a corner, and able to 
regard them with interest and much 
candour. 

‘“‘ Ts there no hope of it then, after 
all; after all you have done and 
suffered, and the prayers of every- 
body?’ This was the maiden, of 
course having right to the first 
word, and the last of it. 

“There is hope enough, my , dar- 
ling; but nothing ever comes of it. 
And how can [ search out this 
strange matter, while Iam on ser- 
vice always *” 
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“Throw it up, Drake; my dear 
heart, for my sake throw it up, and 
throw over all ambition, until you 
are cleared of this foul shame.” 

“My ambition is slender now,” 
he answered, “and would be con- 
tent with one slender lady.” Here 
he gave her a squeeze, that thréat- 
ened not only to make her slender, 
but also to make the rail need more 
stoutness, and me to keep ready 
for plunging. ‘‘ Nevertheless, you 
know,” he went on, when the plank 
and the rail put up with it, “I can 
not think of myself fora moment 
while Tam thus on duty. We ex- 
pect orders for America.” 

*So you said; and it frightens 
me. If that should be so, what 
ever, ever can become of us ?” 

‘“My own dear, you are a child; 
almost a child fér a man like me, 
knocked about the world so much 
and ever so unfortunate.” 

The rest of his speech was broken 
into, much to my dissatisfaction, by 
a soft caressing comfort, such as 
women’s pity yields without any 
consideration. Only they made all 
sorts of foolish promises, and eter- 
nal pledges, touched up with confi- 
dence, and: hope, and mutual praise, 
and faith, and doubt, and the other 
ins and outs of love. 

“T won’t cry any more,” she said 
with several sobs- between it; “TI 
ought not to be so with you, who 
are so strong, and good, and kind. 
Your honour is cruelly wronged at 
home: you never shall say that 
your own, own love wished you to 
peril it also abroad.” 

He took her quietly into his arms ; 
and they seemed to strengthen one 
another. And to my eyes came old 
tears, or at any rate such as had 
come long ago. These two people 
stood a great time, silent, full of one 
another, keeping close with reverent 
longing, gazing yet not looking at 
the moonlight and the water. ‘Then 
the delicate young maiden (for such 
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her voice and outline showed her, 
though I could not judge her face) 
shivered in the curling fog which 
the climbing moon had _ brought. 


Hereupon the captain felt that her ~Bampfylde ; 


lungs must be attended to, as well 
as her lips, and her waist, and 
heart; and he said in a soft way 
like a shawl— 

‘*Come away, my lovely darling, 
from the cold, and fog, and mist. 
Your little cloak is damp all through ; 
and time it is for me to go. Dis- 
cipline I will have always; and I 
must have the same with you, until 
you take command of me.” 

“Many, many a weary year, ere 
Ihave the chance of it, Captain 
Drake.” The young thing sighed 
as she spoke, though perhaps with- 
out any sense of prophecy. 

“Tsabel, let us not talk like that, 
even if we think it. The luck must 
turn some day, my darling; even I 
cannot be always on the evil side of 
it. How often has my father said 
so! And what stronger proof can I 
have than you ? 
true to me——’’ 

They were turning away, when 
this bright idea, which seems to 
occur to lovers always, under some 
great law of nature, to prolong their 
iuterviews ;—this compelled them to 
repeat pretty much the same forms, 
and ceremonies, assurances, pledges 
and suchlike, which had passed 
between them scarcely more than 
three or four minutes ago, I believe. 
And again I looked away, because I 
would have had others do so to me ; 
and there was nothing new to learn 
by it. 

“Only one thing more, my own,” 
said the lady, taking his arm again ; 
“one more thing you must promise 
me. gIf you care for me at all, keep 
out of the way of that dreadful 
man.” 

““Why, bow can I meet him at 
sea, my Bell? Even if he dislikes 
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me, as you tell me_ perpetually, 
though I never gave him cause, 
that I know of.” 

‘He does not dislike you, Drake 
he hates you with’ all 
the venomous, cold, black hatred, 
such as I fear to think of—oh my 
dear, oh my dear !” 

‘*Now Isabel, try not to be go 
foolish. I never could believe such 
a thing, and I never will, without 
clearest proof. I never could feel 


like that myself, even if any one 
wronged me deeply. And in spite 
of all my bad luck, Bell, I have 
At least, 


never wronged any one. 
more than you know of.” 

“Then don’t wrong me, my own 
dear ‘love, by taking no heed of 
yourself. Here, there, and every- 
where seems to be his nature. You 
may be proud of your ship and 
people, and of course they are proud 
of you. You may be ordered to 
Gibraltar, where they have done so 
gloriously, or to America, or to India, 
But wherever you are, you never 
can be out of the reach of that ter- 
rible man. His ways are so crooked, 
and so dark, and so dreadfully cold- 
blooded.” 

‘Isabel, Isabel, now be quiet. 
What an imagination you have! A 
man in holy orders, a man of a good 
old family, who have been ancient 
friends of ours——” 

‘*A bad old family, you mean— 
bad for generations. It does not 
matter, of course, what I say, be- 
cause I am se young and stupid. 
But you are so frank, and good, and 
simple, and so very brave and care- 
less, and I know that you will own 
some day—oh it frightens me so to 
think of it!—that you were wrong 
in this matter, and your Isabel was 
right.” 

What his answer was I cannot 
tell, because they passed beyond my 
hearing upon their way towards the 
house. The young lady, with her 
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long hair shining like woven gold 
in the moonlight, tried (so far as I 
could see). to persuade him to come 
in with her. This, however, he 
would not do, though grieving to 
refuse her ; and she seemed to know 
the reason of it, and to cease to urge 
him. In and out of many things, 
which they seemed to have to talk 
of, he showed her the great chest in 
the dark corner; and perhaps she 
paid good heed to it. As to that, 
how can I tell, when they both were 
so far off, and river-frogs arising ? 
Yet one thing I well could tell, or 
at any rate could have told it in 
the times when my blood ran fast, 
and my habit of life was romantic. 
Even though the light was foggy, 
and there was no time to waste, 
these two people seemed so to stay 
with a great dislike of severing. 
However, they managed it at last ; 
and growing so cold in my shoulders 
now, as well as my knees uncomfort- 
able, right glad was I to hear what 
the maiden listened to with intense 
despair ; that is to say, the captain’s 


footfall, a yard further off every 
time of the sound. He went along 
the Braunton road, to find his boat 
where the river bends. And much 
as I longed to know him better, and 
understand why he did such things, 
and what he meant by hankering so 
after this young lady, outside his 
own father’s house, and refusing to 
go inside when invited, and speak- 
ing of his own bad luck so much, 
and having a chest put away from 
the moonlight, likewise his men in 
the distance so far, and compelled to 
keep round the corner, not to men- 
tion his manner of walking, and 
swinging his shoulders, almost as if 
the world was nothing to him; al- 
though I had never been perhaps so 
thoroughly pushed with desire of 
knowledge, and all my best feelings 
uppermost, there was nothing for 
me left except to ponder, and to 
chew my quid, rowing softly through 
the lanes and lines of misty moon- 
light, to my little cuddy-home across 
the tidal river. 
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On the 24th of April 1585, Felice 
Peretti beeame Pope under the title 
of Sixtus V. This bold, imperious, 
and self-willed friar succeeded 
Gregory XIII. (Hugo Buonconepa- 
gni), a man of very different cast 
of character. Gregory’s acquaintance 
with the civil and canon law was 
remarkable, but his government was 
so weak and inefficient that his 
name became afterwards proverbial 
to express disorder, tumult, and 
timidity. “Corrono. i tempi Gre- 


goriant” was, as we learn from 
Tempesti, the phrase by which in 
later days the Romans denoted any 
specially lawless and violent period. 
During his reign, brigandage, assas- 
sination, and crime of every kind 


convulsed the State. In Rome, the 
streets were the theatre of perpetual 
conflict between the partisans of the 
noble houses and families who were 
at feud with each other. Cardinals 
and Monsignori were attacked in 
their carriages, cut off from their 
houses, and forced to take refuge 
wherever they could, and only se- 
cured their return by strong guards 
of soldiers. The police on one 
occasion having arrested a criminal 
in the Orsini Palace, were assaulted, 
as they were bearing him away, by 
an armed band led by some of the 
chief of the young nobles, belonging 
to the houses of the Orsini, Rusti- 
eucci, and Capizucchi. The conflict 
lasted no less than three days, and 
spread through Rome. All the 
principal nobles joined in it. The 
streets were strewn with dead and 
wounded, the shops were closed, 
and_everywhere reigned terror and 
comtusion. At last the matter was 


settled by the surrender of the Bar. 
gello, or chief of police, to the Or. 
sini, by whom he was immediately 
put to death. 

Outside the city things were even 
worse. Brigandage was rampant in 
the Campagna and in the provinces, 
The highest nobles did not disdain 
to become the chieftains of bands 
of bravoes and banditti, whom they 
kept in their pay, to whom they 
gave protection, and from whom in 
turn they received support. Among 
these may be instanced Paolo Gior- 
dano Orsini, Duke of Bracciano, the 
lover of the famous Vittoria Acco- 
ramboni, and the supposed murderer 
of her husband and his own wife. 
Surrounded by strong bands of un- 
scrupulous followers, he established 
himself in his numerous castles, 


defied the power of Church and 


State, and carried on with impunity 
a lawless course cf war and brigand- 
age. Ludovico Orsini, the assassin 
of Vittoria, was also notorious for 
his violent and reckless character ; 
and a still more striking example 
of the times was Giovanni Battista 
del Monte, who, in league with 
certain leaders of banditti, attacked 
in open day the town of Civita | 
Castellana, and massacred his ene 
mies who there opposed him. Pic- 
colomini, Duke of Monte Marciano, 
and Lamberto Malatesta of the 
family of Rimini, were equally law- 
less; ravaging and plundering the 
country, assaulting castles and towns, 
and laying the people under contri- 
bution, with complete impunity. 
Such was the state of things when 
Sixtus V. came to the throne. Be 
fore he was fairly seated in his chair, 
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it was felt that the reins of power 
were in new and strong hands. 
Determined to insure by the strictest 
measures the peace of the city and 
the State, on the very morning after 
his election he addressed the con- 
servators of the city, ordering them 
on peril of their lives to see to it 
that justice was firmly and sternly 
administered. ‘To the chief of the 
Orsini his bearing was such that 
this powerful noble thought it pru- 
dent to assuge his safety by flight. 
Even before his coronation he issued 
an edict prohibiting the carrying 
of firearms; and this having been 
disobeyed by four young brothers 
of the band of Sforza, who were 
found in the streets armed with 
arquebuses, they were immediately 
arrested; and despite the earnest 
prayers of the cardinals, wlio came 
to the Pope at night, and throwing 
themselves at his feet, besought him 
to remember that executions before a 
coronation were unknown in Rome, 
the sentence of death was. ordered 
to be carried out. On the following 
morning they were all hung on the 
Bridge of St. Angelo; and the ghast- 
ly spectacle of their dead bodies still 
hanging in the air met the eyes of 
the Pope as he passed the bridge 
with his procession to his corona- 
tion. ' 

It was plain that Sixtus V. was 
in earnest, and Rome trembled. 
Great was the public indignation, 
but great also was the fear. Within 
four days after his election a great 
change was manifest, and the Pope 
sternly carried on the work he had 
begun. By a bull issued on the 
30th of April, six days after his 
election, he summoned all his sub- 
jects to lend their aid to the pursuit 
and capture of brigands ; and at the 
sound of the alarm-bell he ordered 
all to take arms and pursue them. 
Prices were set on the heads of the 
brigands, and rewards and full par- 
don were ‘offered to any who would 
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either betray their accomplices, or 
even assassinate them. Some of the 

strongest of the banditti at first 

defied the Pope, and even dared to 

attack the city, but one by one 

they were forced to yield. The 

Castle St. Angelo then saw many 

an execution. Malatesta, who dur- 

ing Gregory’s reign had been the 

scourge of the Marches and the Ro- 

magna, was surrendered to Sixtus V. 

by the Duke of Tuscany, in whose 

territory he had sought refuge ; and 

he was carried to Rome and publicly 

executed at St. Angelo. Nor was 

the Pope contented with the punish- 

ment of new crimes, but crimes long 

ago committed were also expiated 

on the scaffold. Among _ others, 

Count Attilio Baschi, of Bologna, 

was then executed for a crime of 
parricide committed forty years be- 

fore. Fossombrone, the accomplice 
of Ludovico Orsini in the assassi-_ 
nation of Vincenzo Vitelli, was also 
torn by the pincers and hanged there. 

It was in allusion to this expiation of 
crimes long after they had been com- 
mitted that a famous pasquinade 
was made, in which the statues of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, standing on 
the Bridge of St. Angelo, hold the 
following dialogue:—‘‘ Why,” says 
St. Paul to St. Peter, “do you carry 
that travelling sack on your shoul 

ders?” “Because,” answered St. 

Peter, “I am afraid of being con- 
demned for having cut off the ear 
of Malchus.” 

The Church also felt the severe 
rule of Sixtus, and convent-walls 
were no longer a safe refuge for 
crime. A Franciscan friar was hung 
on the Bridge of St. Angelo. An- 
nibaldi Capello, a priest, who was 
accused of conveying information to 
England of what was occurring in 
Rome, was degraded from his office, 
had his tongue and hands cut off, 
and was then hanged on the same 
bridge. A friar who excited the 
people: by falsely pretending that 
3A 
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miracles were wrought by an image 
in Sta Maria del Popolo, was scourged 
the whole length of the Corso. The 
Cardinal Guasta Villani was arrest- 
ed for disobedience; and when. the 
Cardinal de Medicis intervened in 
his favour, the Pope said, ‘“ Your 
language astonishes us. We intend 
to be obeyed here in Rome by our 
own people, as we hope to be obeyed 
by princes.” 

So ditermined was Sixtus to root 
out crime, that he often was guilty, 
in so doing, of injustice and of 
cruelty. On one occasion he hanged 
a woman because she had allowed 
her daughter to become the mistress 
of a noble; and the daughter, attired 
in a rich dress given her by her 
lover, was forced to be present at 
the execution of her mother. Nic- 
colino Azzelino, a captain in the 
Pontifical guard, was also executed 
for having wounded an ensign in his 
company ; and some young nobles, 
among whom were Virginio Orsini, 
Ascanio Sforza, and Mare Antonio 
Incoronati, having made light of the 
Pope’s rigorous edicts by setting up 
a row of cats’ heads on the points of 
pikes along the Bridge of St. Angelo, 
were arrested, and narrowly escaped 
with their lives. Such, at last, was 
the fear of the Pope, that his very 
name was used by mothers to fright- 
en their children to obedience—just 
as the Black Douglas’s name was 
used in the early days of Scotland. 
‘““Zitto ! ecco Sesto che passa.” 

For one pasquinade Sixtus ex- 
acted a savage punishment, altoge- 
ther disproportioned to the offence, 
and in breach of honour and good 
faith. Marforio, alluding to the 
fact that the Pope’s sister, Donna 
Camilla, was a washerwoman, asks 
Pasquin why he wears such dirty 
linen. To this Pasquin replies, 
“ Because my washerwoman has 
been made a princess.” On hearing 


this, the Pope proclaimed a reward 
of 500 crowns and safety of life to 
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the author if he would avow him. 


self. But when he did avow him. 
self, the Pope ordered his tongue 
and his hands to be cut off. 

Mutilation was one of the com., 
monest punishments of this time, 
The barbarities of the earlier ages 
still existed, and branding, burning, 
quartering, dragging by horses, lop- 
ping off limbs, and tearing out 
tongues, were of constant occur. 
rence. Thecruel nature of Sixtus 
was well typified by the fact, that, 
during the Carnival, at each end of 
the Corso was a gibbet, erected to 
inspire fear and to check crime. 

One of the cruelest cases of this 
time is that of the aged Count Pe. 
poli of Bologna. This nobleman 
had at one time given refuge to a 
bandit in one of his castles. The 
apostolic legate thereupon demanded 
that he should be surrendered; but 
Pepoli answered, that as his castle 
was a fief of the Empire he was not 
bound to give him up. The legate 
then sent a force to take him, but 
his soldiers were repulsed by the 
people of the Count. The Cardi- 
nal then arrested Pepoli, with the 
approbation of the Pope, and Pe- 
poli was ordered to surrender the 
bandit, under pain, in case of re- 
fusal, of death and confiscation of 
all his property. Vainly the Duke 
of Ferrara and the Cardinal d’Este 
endeavoured to mitigate the Pope’s 
severity. He was inexorable; so 
also was Pepoli, who considering his 
honour engaged, absolutely refused 
to yield him up; and appealed to the 
Emperor to sustain him, by a letter 
which was intercepted, in which he 


_expressed a hope that he should 


escape from the hands of this tyrant 
monk. He was then condemned to 
death, and strangled in his prison 
on the 27th of August 1585. 
Under the severe rule of Sixtus, 
brigandage and public violence suf- 
fered a death-blow. His action was 
always bold and unrelenting, and 
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often cruel, but he brought Rome 
out of the chaos of tumult and vio- 
lence into order and peace. The 
old days are over, and from this 
time forward the face of history 
changes in Rome. There is less 
public tumult, less violence, less 
brigandage, and more law and jus- 
tice. The haughty and reckless 
power of the nobility is curbed, and 
the people enjoy more quiet and 
more safety, both of property and of 
limb. A year after the Pope had 
been seated on the throne, he com- 
plained that he had been able to 
destroy only- 7000 out of 27,000 
brigands who ravaged his domin- 
ions. But long ere he ceased to 
reign, his unrelenting rule had al- 
most entirely rooted out brigand- 
age.” 

In the year 1599 occurred the 
tragical story of Beatrice Cenci, so 
familiar to all the world, and so 
closely connected by tradition with 
the Castle St. Angelo. Her father, 
Count Francesco Cenci of Rome, 
was the son of Monsignore Cenci, 
who, as treasurer under the Ponti- 
ficate of Pius V., had amassed an 
enormous fortune, which he left to 
his only son, Francesco; and this 
fortune Francesco afterwards in- 
creased by marriage with Lucrezia 
Petroni, a lady of a noble Roman 
family. His life was infamous, and 
stained with every species of vice 
and crime, for all of which, in the 
then venal condition of the Church, 
he was enabled to purchase immu- 
nity by the payment of large sums 
of money. ‘Towards the close of a 
life spent in debauchery and wicked- 
ness, and when he had become an 
old man, he conceived a hatred of 
his children, which seems to have 
possessed him like a sort of mania, 
and exhibited itself in various forms 
of violence and cruelty. Supplica- 
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tions were accordingly made to the 
Pope to defend them from their 
father, and to punish him for his 
crimes. But the Pope permitted 
Francesco to compound for his 
crimes by the payment of 100,000 
crowns, although he listened to the 
prayers of the eldest daughter, and, 
withdrawing her from his violenc, 
gave her in marriage to Carlo Ga- 
bbrielli. By this act Francesco Cenci 
was so enraged that he imprisoned 
his youngest daughter Beatrice in 
his palace, allowing no one to ap- 
proach her, carrying her food to her 
himself, and often inflicting blows 
upon her with a stick. Worse than 
this, he conceived an incestuous 
passion for her, and endeavoured, 
now by blandishment and now 
by violence, to frighten her into 
submission. But his effort was 
vain. She found means, however, 
to send to the Pope a supplication, 
imploring him to remove her from 
this horrible position ; but the Pope 
turned a deaf ear to her entreaties. 
Maddened by this violence and 
cruelty, and incapable of defending 
themselves against him, the whole 
family then sought to free them- 
selves from their tyrant by taking 
his life. With the assistance -of 
Monsignor Guerra, a young eccle- 
siasti¢ who was in love with Bea- 
trice, they induced two of the vassals 
of Francesco Cenci, named Marzio 
and Olimpio, whom by his conduct 
he had made his enemies, to assas- 
sinate him. During the summer of 
1598 he had.gone to the Castle of 
Petrella, taking with him his family, 
and there the plan was carried into 
execution. After midnight, on the 
night of the 9th of September, the 
two assassins were introduced into 
his chamber, where he was sleeping 
profoundly, overcome by a potion 
mixed with opium, which had been 





* A full and interesting report of this period will be found in the able work. of 
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administered to him. But they re- 
turned after a short time, declaring 
that they could not, in cold blood, 
kill an old man while he was sleep- 
ing. Beatrice then exclaimed,— 
“Since you have not courage to 
murder a sleeping man, I will kill 
my father myself, but your lives 
shall not be long secure.” On hear- 
ing these words the assassins took 
courage, again entered the chamber, 
and killed Francesco, by driving a 
nail through his temples. They 
then departed, and the others wrap- 
ped the body in a sheet, carried it 
out to an open gallery overhanging 
the garden, and threw. it down into 
an elder-tree beneath, so as to give 
the impression to those who might 
find him there, that while crossing 
this gallery in the dark, and leaning 
against the small rails that bounded 
it, they had given way, and he had 
been precipitated down to his death 
by accident. 

So, indeed, it appeared the next 
day. There were no circumstances 
which seemed to indicate a violent 
death, and Lucrezia and Beatrice 
made feigned lamentations, so that 
no suspicion attached to them. He 
was, then buried with all the cus- 
tomary rites, and the family returned 
to Rome. 

Doubts afterwards grew up, 
founded upon several suspicious cir- 
cumstances which came to light, 
information of which was sent to 
Rome. But no step was taken 
against the family for several 
months ; and in the mean time the 
youngest son of Francesco died, 
leaving only two brothers, Giacomo 
and Bernardo. Monsignor Guerra, 
alarmed at the aspect matters were 
taking, and fearing that Marzio and 
Olimpio might be induced to con- 
fess, now hired assassins to murder 
them. But they succeeded only in 
assassinating Olimpio. Marzio, who 
escaped, soon afterwards was irm- 
prisoned in Naples for some mis- 
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deed, and then he confessed the 
crime and designated his accom. 
plices. Giacomo and Bernardo were 
accordingly arrested and imprisoned 
in the Corte-Savella, while Lucrezia 
and Beatrice were confined to their 
own house under strict guard. Later 
they were conducted to the same 
prison with the brothers, and then 
an examination was held. All per- 
sistently denied the crime, particu- 
larly Beatrice. And such was her 
influence over Marzio that he form- 
ally retracted all that he had deposed 
at Naples, and died under torture, 
resolutely refusing to ‘confess. 

There. not being proof enough to 
convict the Cenci family, they were 
now transferred to the Castle St. 
Angelo, where some, at least, of 
them were put to the torture; but 
as they still denied their guilt, all 
proceedings were suspended,, and 
they remained in the Castle for 
several months in tranquillity. But 
at last one of the murderers of 
Olimpio fell into the hands of 
justice, and confessed that he had 
been commissioned to assassinate 
him by Monsignor Guerra. This 
prelate, fortunately for himself, got 
wind of this fact at a very early 
period, and, disguising himself as a 
charcoal-man, blacking his fair face 
and light hair, and driving before 
him two asses, he had the lack to 
escape out of Rome to a place of 
safety. 

His flight, however was disas- 
trous to the Cenci family, for it was 
looked upon as an admission of the 
truth of the murderer’s accusation, 
and they were immediately transfer- 
red from the Castle to Corte-Savella, 
and put to the torture. The two 
sons, unable to bear this agony, 
confessed, and so did Lucrezia when 
put to the torture of the cord. But 
Beatrice endured her torture with 
firmness, and strenuously refused to 
confess that she was guilty. Ulisse 
Moscato, her examiner, was so im- 
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pressed by the spirit and character 
she displayed in her examination, 
that he would not convict her, but 
referred the whole question to the 
Pope. The Pope, thinking that 
her beauty and eloquence might 
have had its influence in soften- 
ing the heart of her judge, com- 
mitted her to another judge, and 
ordered the more strenuous tor- 
ture of the hair. When she was 
already tried under this torture, 
he brought before her her broth- 
ers and her mother-in-law, who ex- 
horted her to confess. For some 
time she resisted their entreaties, 
but at last she said, “So you all 
wish to die, and to disgrace and 
ruin our house! This is not right; 
but since it so pleases you, so let it 
be.” Then, turning to the jailers, 
she told; them to unbind her, and to 
bring all the examinations to her, 
saying, ‘‘ What I ought to confess, 
that will I confess; that to which I 
ought to assent, to that will I assent ; 
and that which I ought to deny, 
that will I deny.’”’ This was held 
to be sufficient, and she was con- 
victed without having confessed ; 
nor is there any indication that she 
ever did confess her guilt. 

The Pope thereupon ordered that 
they should all be tied to the tails 
of horses and dragged through the 
streets, and afterwards beheaded. 
Many cardinals and princes inter- 
ceded in their behalf, and entreated 
that they might be allowed to draw 


up their defence. This the Pope’ 


refused at first, but he afterwards 
allowed them twenty-five days’ 
time. The most celebrated Roman 
advocates undertook their defence, 
and at the appointed time brought 
their writings to the Pope. The 
first speaker, Nicholas de Angelis, 
had made but little progress, when 
the Pope angrily interrupted him, 
saying that he greatly wondered that 
there existed in Rome children un- 
natural enough to kill their father, 


and that there should be found ad- 
vocates depraved enough to defend 
so horrible a crime. These words 
silenced all but Farinacci, who said, 
“* Holy father, we have not fallen at 
your feet to defend the atrocity of 
the crime, but to save the life of the 
innocent, when your Holiness. will 
deign to hear me.” The Pope then 
yielded; and in a colloquy of four 
hours’ duration, he set forth with 
such power and eloquence the 
crimes of Francesco Cenci, and the 
cruel wrongs his family had receiy- 
ed at his hands,} that the Pope was 
touched to pity, and, taking the 
writings of the advocates, dismissed 
them. Instead of retiring to rest, 
he spent the whole night in study- 
ing the cause with the Cardinal 
S. Marcello, and going over all the 
most exculpatory arguments of Far- 
inacci ; and, finally, his mind was 
so impressed that he suspended the 
course of justice, and gave hopes 
that he would pardon them all. 
Such, in all probability, would have 
been the. result, but unfortunately 
at this moment there occurred a case 
of matricide in a noble family in 
Rome, by which he was so exasper- 
ated that he immediately gave over 
the cause, and ordered the sentence 
to be executed on them all. 

Many nobles then hastened to 
the palace of the Pope, and be- 
sought him to mitigate the terms of 
the sentence, to allow at least Lucre- 
zia and Beatrice to be executed in 
private, and to pardon the innocent 
Bernardo ; and their prayers pre- 
vailed so far as that Bernardo was 
pardoned, with the condition that 
he should be present at the death of 
the others, and that their punish- 
ment was mitigated to simple de- 
capitation. But so sudden was the 
order for the sentence, that the life 
of Bernardo was only saved by the 
delay of a few hours, necessitated 
by the building of the scaffold, and 
by the tardiness of the confraternity 
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of mercy who were to accompany 
the condemned to the scaffold ; and 
he was only informed of his reprieve 
after he had left his cell on the way 
to execution, and when he was 
already on the scaffold, which he 
was the first to mount. 

On Saturday, the 11th of Sep- 
tember 1599, the sentence was ex- 
ecuted on a lofty scaffold erected 
over the bridge of St. Angelo, in 
front of the Castle. The order was 
carried to the prisoners at five o’clock 
on Friday evening, and communi- 
cated to them at six the next morning. 
Beatrice, on hearing it, broke into a 
piercing lamentation and passionate 
gesture, exclaiming, ‘“‘ How is it pos- 
sible, O my God, that I must so 
suddenly die!’ But Lucrezia_ re- 
ceived it with resignation, and by 
her exhortations calmed her daugh- 
ter-in-law, and both proceeded at 
once to the chapel to pray. <A 
notary was then summoned to make 
their wills. Beatrice left 15,000 
crowns to the Sacre-Stimmate Fra- 
ternity, and ordered all her dowry 
to be distributed into‘ marriage por- 
tions for fifty maidens. After recit- 
ing prayers, psalms, and _litanies, 
they confessed at eight o’clock, heard 
mass, and received the holy com- 
munion. After this they dressed 
themselves in black, each assisting 
the other, and conducted themselves 
with simple courage, dignity, and 
resignation. ‘‘ Mother,” said Bea- 
trice, ‘ the hour of our departure is 
drawing near; let us dress, therefore, 
in these clothes, and mutually aid 
each other in this last office.” 

The funeral procession began at 
the Bridge of St. Angelo, and passed 
down the Via dell Orso traversing 
the city to the Palazzo Cenci, and 
then. turning to the Corte-Savella, 
where it was joined by Beatrice and 
Lucrezia, each dressed in black, and 
covered by a veil which reached to 
the girdle. They wore velvet slip- 
pers, with silk roses and gold 
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fastenings ; and instead of manacles, 
their wrists were bound by a silken 
cord fastened to their girdles, and 
allowing a free use of their hand 
and each bore in her left hand the 
sign of benediction. On_ arriving 
at the Bridge of St. Angelo, Bernardo 
was. left on the scaffold, while the 
others were conducted to the chapel. 
During their absence, the poor 
youth, overcome by the horror of 
his position, and supposing that 
he was to be the first to suffer 
death, fell down in a deadly 
swoon from. which he was with 
difficulty recovered, and then’ he 
was seated opposite the block. 
Lucrezia was first brought forth 
alone, and finding it difficult to 
accommodate her head to the 
block, the executioner removed 
her handkerchief and uncovered 
her neck, which was still hand- 
some, although she was fifty years 
of age. She blushed deeply as this 
was done, and, lifting her eyes, 
filled with tears, to heaven ex- 
claimed,—“ Behold, dearest Jesus, 
this guilty soul about to appear 
before you to give an account of 
its acts mingled with so many 
crimes. When it shall appear 
before thy Godhead, I pray Thee 
to look on it with an eye of mercy, 
and not of justice.” She then 
placed her head on the block, and 
began to recite the psalm, Miserere 
mei, Deus, and when she arrived at 
the words et secundum multitudinem, 
the axe fell. When the executioner 
lifted up the head, the face long 
retained its vivacity, until it was 
covered in a black cloth, and placed 
in a corner below the scaffold. 
While the scaffold was being ar- 
ranged for Beatrice, and the con- 
fraternity had gone to the chapel 
for her, the balcony of a shop, 
which was overcrowded with spec- 
tators, gave way, and four persons 
beneath it were wounded, of whom 
two died. On hearing this noise, 
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Beatrice asked if her mother had 
died well; and being assured that 
she had, she knelt before the 
crucifix, and said,—‘' Be Thou ever- 
lastingly thanked, O my . most 

cious Saviour, since, by the 
good death of my mother, Thou 
hast given me assurance of Thy 
mercy towards me.” Then rising, 
she courageously and _ devoutly 
walked towards the scaffold, repeat- 
ing by the way several prayers with 
such fervour of spirit that all who 
heard her shed tears of compassion. 
Ascending the scaffold, she thus 
prayed: “Most beloved Jesus, who, 
relinquishing Thy divinity, becamest 
a man, and didst through love 
purge my sinful soul of its original 
sin with Thy precious blood; deign, 
I beseech Thee, to accept that which 
I am about to shed at Thy most 
merciful tribunal as a_ penalty 
which may cancel my many crimes, 
and spare me a part of that punish- 
ment justly due to me.” She then 
bent her head to the block, reciting 
the psalm, De profundis; and as 
she arrived at the words jiant aures 
tue, the axe fell, and the body gave 
a violent spasm, discomposing her 
dress. The executioner then lifted 
her head to the view of the spec- 
tators, and as he was lowering 
it with the body into the bier, 
the rope by which he held them 
slipped from his hold, and both 
fell to the ground, shedding a 
great deal of blood. At this many 
persons fainted among the crowd 
of spectators and fell half dead. 
Bernardo, utterly overcome, again 
fell into a deadly swoon, and it was 
thought for a time that he was 
dead; but at last, after a quarter of 
an hour, he was brought back to life 
by the use of the most efficacious 
remedies. 

Giacomo was now brought to the 
scaffold. He fixed his eyes on 
Bernardo, and then turning to the 
crowd he addressed them in a loud 


voice: ‘Now that I am about. to 
present myself before the tribunal of 
infallible truth, I swear that if my 
Saviour, pardoning me my faults, 
shall place me in the road to salva- 
tion, I will incessantly pray for the 
preservation of his Holiness, who 
has spared me the aggravation of 
the punishment but too much due 
to my enormous crime, and has 
granted life to my brother Bernardo, 
who is most innocent of the guilt of 
parricide, as I have constantly de- 
clared in all my examinations. It 
only afflicts me, in these last mo- 
ments, that he should have been 
obliged to be present at so fatal a 
scene. But since, O my God, it 
has so pleased thee, jiat voluntas 
tua”—so speaking, he knelt down. 
The executioner blinded his eyes, 
tied his legs to the scaffold, and 
gave him a blow on the temples 
with a loaded hammer, cut off his 
head, and then cut him into four 
pieces, which were fixed on the 
hooks of the scaffolding. 

The bodies of Lucrezia and 
Beatrice were left on the bridge 
until the evening, illuminated by 
two torches, and surrounded by 
such a concourse of people that it 
was impossible to cross the bridge. 
An hour after dark the body of 
Beatrice was placed in a_ coffin 
covered with a black velvet pall, 
richly adorned with gold. Garlands 
of flowers were placed, one at her 
head and another at her feet, and 
the body was strewn with flowers. 
It was then accompanied to the 
Church of St. Pietro in Montorio 
by the confraternity of the Order 
of Mercy, and followed by many 
Franciscan monks, with great pomp 
and innumerable torches ; and four 
hours after dark she was _there- 
buried before the high altar, after 
the customary ceremony had been 
performed. The body of Lucrezias, 
accompanied in like manner, was 
carried to the Church of St. Gregorio 
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and after the ceremony honourably 
buried. ;, 

Bernardo was reconducted to the 
prison of the Tor di Nona, where he 
was attacked by a burning fever, 
and -was very ill for a long time. 
He remained here a prisoner until 
the month of September in the same 
year, when he obtained his liberty 
by paying 25,000 crowns to the 
Hospital of the Sanfissima Trinita 
dei Pellegrini. He afterwards mar- 
ried and had children, among whom 
was a son, Christophero. 

It ‘has been doubted by some 
persons whether Beatrice was ever 
tortured, or even imprisoned, in 
Castle St. Angelo. In the narrative 
of these events, still preserved in 
the archives of the Cenci family, 
it is, however, distinctly stated that 
the children of Francesco Cenci were 
conducted to torture in ‘‘ Castello” — 
the phrase in the original manuscript 
is “‘alla tortura furono condotti gli 
figli del Signor Francesco Cenci in 
Castello.” The phrase “gli figli” 
may, indeed, mean either the sons or 
the children ; but as the tradition is 
that Beatrice was tortured in the 
Castle, and the very dungeons where 
she and Lucrezia were confined and 
suffered are still shown, it would 
seem more probable that it means 
the children. She certainly was 
not afterwards exempted from the 
torture inflicted on her brothers, but 
was even more severely tried. It 
would seem equally certain that she 
was confined in the Castle St. Angelo 
with her brothers; for in the para- 
graph subsequent to that just quoted, 
it is distinctly said that the Cenci 
were reconducted from Castle St. 
Angelo to Corte-Savella,—“ gli Cenci 
furono da Castel St. Angelo ricon- 
dotti a Corte-Savella”’—thus leav- 
ing no doubt that the “Castello” 
previously spoken of was the Castello 
St. Angelo, which at that time was 
commonly called “Il Castello.” Be- 
sides this, by her will she ordered 
to be paid to Ludovico, Andrea, As- 
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canio, and Carlo di Bastiano, soldiers 
in the Castle, acertain sum of money. 
in recompense for their services— 
showing plainly that she had been 
imprisoned there. 

The translation of the narrative 
given by Mr. Rossetti in his late edi. 
tion of Shelley’s Poems, and pre. 
fixed to the remarkable tragedy of 
“The Cenci,” differs in many partic. ° 
ulars from the manuscript copy of — 
the narrative now in my possession, 
which was taken from the original 
manuscript written on the 25th of 
September, a fortnight after the ex- 
ecution. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that there may have been 
more than one narrative of these 
events preserved in the family. 

Whether, therefore, Beatrice were 
tortured in Castle St. Angelo or not, 
there can be little doubt, if this nar- 
rative be correct, that she was im- 
prisoned there ; and there is no reason 
to refuse credence to the tradition 
that their trial—or rather their ex- 
aminations, for the process to which 
they were subjected can scarcely be 
called a trial—were in the Qastle 
St. Angelo. And the portrait of the 
celebrated Farinacci, who so greatly 
distinguished himself in this case, 
painted on one of the doors of the 
Great Hall as in the act of entering, 
would seem strongly to corroborate 
this fact, since otherwise there would 
seem to be little propriety in paint- 
ing his portrait here in fresco. 

Whether the portrait now in the 
Palazzo Barberini, and so familiar 
through the innumerable copies 
which are everywhere to be seen, 
really represent Beatrice Cenci, is a 
question open to much doubt. In 
the narrative of the story of Beat- 
rice taken from the archives of the 
Cenci Palace, it is stated that “the 
most faithful portrait of Beatrice 
exists in the Palace of the Villa 
Pamphili, without the gates. of San 
Pancrazio. If any other is to be 
found in the Palazzo Cenci, it is 
not shown to any one, so as not to 
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renew the memory of so horrible an 
event.” If, however, a portrait of 
her by so celebrated an artist as 
Guido had then been in existence, 
it would certainly have been known ; 
and the fact of it being painted by 
him would in all probability have 
been stated. The portrait suppos 
to represent her now in the Barberini 
Palace is a picture which belonged 
to the Colonna family, from whom 
it came into possession of the 
Barberini family some sixty years 
ago on a division of property, and 
had long previously existed there— 
so long that no record remains as to 
‘its history or origin. It is certainly 
in the highest degree improbable 
that this portrait of Beatrice Cenci 
should have been taken from her 
in such a head-dress and costume; 
and if it at all represent her, it is 
probably a reminiscence., There is, 
however, no proof that it is even 
this. 

The description of Beatrice in the 
narrative of the Cenci archives does 
not correspond to this portrait in 
various respects. She is_ therein 
said to have been small and of a fair 
complexion, with a round face, two 
dimples in her cheeks, and golden 
curling hair, which, being extremely 
long, she used to tie up; and when 
afterwards she loosened it, the splen- 
did ringlets dazzled the eyes of the 
spectator. Her eyes were of a deep 
blue, pleasing, and full of fire; and 
her face was so smiling in character, 
that even after her death it seemed 

- still to smile.* 

The eyes of the portrait are hazel ; 
the hair is not curling nor long; 
and the face is longish, with thin 
and somewhat haggard cheeks, and 
without any dimple. 

The infamous crime which finally 
determined the Pope to carry out 
the sentence of death against Beat- 
rice Cenci, happened in the princely 
family of the Santacroce, and the facts 
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are these: Paolo Santacroce had for 
a long time endeavoured vainly to 
persuade his mother to make him 
her sole heir; and, irritated by her 
steady refusal to comply with his 
wishes, he determined to make away 
with her. For this purpose he in- 
vented an infamous plan, by which 
he hoped to cover his crime. He 
wrote to his brother Onofrio, accus- 
ing her of being with child, and so 
given over to debauchery as to stain 
the name of the family, and ask- 
ing counsel of his brother as to what 
he ought to do. Onofrio answered 
that he should do what was be- 
coming to a cavaliere (che facesse 
quello ch’ era dovuto ad un cavaliere). 
The chief accusation against her was 
in itself absurd, as his mother was 
sixty years old; and the statements 
as to her dissoluteness of life were 
equally unfounded. However, on 
receiving the answer of his brother, 
he immediately killed her by stab- 
bing her with a dagger. The in- 
dignation of all was so vehemently 
expressed, that Paolo, fearing for his 
life, fled, and had the fortune to 
escape. A post-mortem examination 
was made, and she was proved to 
be innocent of the charge he had 
made against her. Onofrio was 
then arrested, tried, sentenced, and 
decapitated on the Ponte St. Angelo 
in 1600 or 1601. 

In 1623, Urban VIII. (Barberini) 
was elected. He completed the 
fortifications of the Leonine City, 
and made. considerable additions 
and improvements in the Castle, 
renewing its solid defences, adding 
the bastions, which still. exist, ex- 
tending out into the Tiber, and 
restricting the course of the river so 
as to prevent the inundations from 
which" this part of the city had 
hitherto suffered. With a portion 
of the bronze which he stripped 
from the roof of the Pantheon, he 
also cast cannon and other imple- 





* Di modo che ancora morta pareva ridesse,” says the MSS. in my possession, 
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ments of war, to defend the Castle, 
as may be seen by the inscription 
on the portico of the Pantheon. 
‘Yea, doubtless,” says the Jesuit 
Donato, alluding to the bees which 
are the device on the arms of the 
Barberini, “bees not only make 
honey, but are also armed with 
stings for the battle, like those 
who, from their lofty station, have 
showered down upon the people 
the liquid sweetness of Urbane 
wisdom, but may also, by their 
steady valour, strike terror into 
those who vex them.” By the 
Papal accounts, it appears that in 
casting these cannon he employed 
a weight of 448,286 pounds, valued 
at about 67,260 scudi; and of this 
he made 110 pieces of artillery, 
consisting of ‘“colubrini, cannoni, 
falconetti, petardi ed altri stro- 
menti.” In the whole work done 
by him on the Castle, he expended, 
according to Burkhardt, the Master 
of the Pontifical Ceremonies, the 
sum of 300,000 scudi, or about 
£60,000. In making excavations 
in the ditches and on the grounds 
about the Castle for these additions 
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and repairs was found the celebrated 
Sleeping Faun, which was so long 
the ornament of the Barberini Pal- 
ace, and is now in the Glyptothek 
at Munich.* This statue, when 
unearthed, was without the legs 
and the left arm, which have since 
een restored. 

Besides these improvements, Ur- 
ban completed the corridor leading 
to the Vatican. The lower part was 
originally begun by John XXIII. 
in 1411, and finished by Alexander. 
Over this, arches had already been 
added by Pius IV. in 1559, and 
Urban now roofed the whole in. 

The corridor, when finished, con- * 
sisted of two stories, the lower being 
a long gallery lighted only by loop- 
holes, to be used in case of great 
danger from without; and the up- 
per being a sort of covered loggia of 
open arches. It was carried over 
the ancient wall built in the ninth 
century; and it still retains the 
same appearance as it did when 
Urban VIII. added the roof. The 
keys of the passages have always 
been intrusted to the keeping solely 
of the Pope. 


CHAPTER IX. 


After the close of the sixteenth 
century the history of the Castle 
becomes more peaceful. The storm 
of war passes by it. The Popes 
successively hold firm possession of 
it, from time to time strengthening 
and renewing its defences, but never 
driven from it. The seventeenth 
century is an epoch of political 
death in Italy. The turmoil, the 
battle, the contention of parties for 
power, the struggle between the 
people and the nobles, between 
despotism and the republic—is over. 


A complete apathy has taken the 
place of those fierce passions which 


desolated Rome. The fire has 
burned out, and only the ashes re- 
main. Beneath them smoulder 
some glowing coals; they are hid- 
den, and blaze no more. History 
has little to record of interest, and 
nothing of excitement. The Popes 
have lost their influence over the 
politics of the world, and the peo- 


_ple, weary of conflict, suffer in si- 


lence. Family interests have taken 
the place of public interests ; man- 





* Carlo Fea, in his ‘‘ Dissertazione sulle Rovine di Roma,”’ vol. iii. of Winkel- 
mann’s ‘ History of Art,’ Appendix, says: ‘‘ Nello scavare per le fosse furono trovate 
delle statue e fra le altre, il celebre Fauno che il Papa diede alla sua famiglia Barbe- 
rini—come v’e n’erano state trovate delle altre al tempo di Alessandro VII. ;” but 
he does not tell us what these other statues were. 
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ners have grown effeminate. The 
soldier has become the cavaliere. 
Inveterate libertinage alone runs 
riot. Nepotism prevails in the 
Church. Each Pope seeks to found 
a family, and to enrich it by every 
means in his power. 

From this time forward to the 
French Revolution there is nothing 
of special interest to record in the 
history of the Castle, save a few 
improvements. Clement X. (AI- 
tieri), in 1670, and Innocent X. 
(Odescalchi), in 1676, made some 
restorations ; and Clement XII. 
(Corsini) introduced water into the 
Castle, and authorised the Duke of 
Palombara, Zenobio Savelli, then 
Castellano, to erect new habitations 
for himself. They were accordingly 
begun in his regin, and finished by 
Benedict XIV. ; and they are still 
devoted to the same use. 

The statue of the archangel hav- 
ing been ruined by time, and by a 
stroke of lightning, Benedict XTV. 
commissioned the Flemish sculptor, 
Pietro Wanschefeid, to make a co- 
lossal model, which was executed 
by him, and cast in bronze by Fran- 
cesco Giardoni in 1752. The Pope 
was present at the casting, and 
blessed the statue, which was then 
placed on the summit of the Castle, 
and still stands there. 

In 1790, the famous Cagliostro, 
after dazzling the world with his 
magical powers and supernatural 
claims, came to Rome. On a pre- 
vious visit he had fallen in love 
with the beautiful Lorenza Felici- 
ani, a Roman by birth, and mar- 
ried her. They then travelled to- 
gether into various countries, where 
he exhibited his remarkable per- 
formances in most of the Courts of 
Europe, and was mixed up with 
many intrigues, and especially with 
the notorious affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. In his wife he had an 
able and willing ally, who lent 
herself to the building up of his 
fortune in the most shameful man- 
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ner In 1790 they returned to 
Rome, where they took lodgings 
first in the Piazza di Spagna, and 
afterwards in a house near the Piazza 
Farnese. While here, despite the 
influence which his wife, by means 
of her beauty and want of morals, 
managed to exercise, he fell under 
the suspicion of the Church, and 
on the 27th of December he was 
arrested and thrown into the prison 
of St. Angelo, on charge of practis- 
ing the arts of freemasonry. His 
wife was also arrested, and seems at 
one time to have suffered imprison- 
ment also at the Castle; but through 
the influence of the Monsignore 
Vicegerente she was afterwards re- 
moved to the monastery of Sta 
Apollonia. A process was then in- 
stituted against Cagliostro, and he 
was condemned to death; but his 
punishment was afterwards com- 
muted to imprisonment for life ; 
and for a long time he was kept a 
prisoner in the Castle. The gloomy 
dungeon in which he was imprison- 
ed is still shown to the visitor. It 
is on the left of the principal stair- 
way, and lighted by a small iron- 
barred grating opening upon it. 

At last the storm of the French 
Revolution broke over the world, 
and the Castle was destined again 
to be the scene of war. The French 
army entered Italy in 1796, reduc- 
ing and taking in succession Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, and Faenza, and 
threatening Rome. To arrest their 
march upon Rome, Pius VI. then 
made an armistice by which, among 
other conditions, he bound himself 
to the payment of thirteen millions 
of francs. To meet the payment of 
this sum he was forced to have re- 
course to the treasures deposited in 
the Castle by Sixtus V. for the 
urgent needs of the Government. 
Not content with this sacrifice, the 
French army still threatened further 
conquest and further claims; and 
the Pope, in alarm removed, all the 
remaining treasure to Terracina, and 
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sent forward his troops to the con- 
fines of the Romagna to endeavour 
to repel the threatened invasion. 
His efforts, however, were vain. 
The troops were defeated, and he 
was forced to sue for peace. 

On the 27th of June 1797, the 
Vigil of St. Peter and Paul, the quiet 
of the Castle was broken by a sud- 
den explosion of powder stored in a 
subterranean vault, which accident- 
ally took fire. One bastion was 
blown into the air, many of the 
houses in the vicinity were greatly 
shaken, some were thrown down, 
twenty persons were killed, and 
eighteen dangerously wounded. 

Peace was of short duration. In 
January 1796, General Berthier en- 
tered the Papal States, and marched 
direct to Rome. The avant-garde 
entered on the 10th of February, 
and took possession of the city and 
the Castle St. Angelo, the garrison 
of the Pope making no resistance, 
but betaking themselves at once to 
the convent of Saint Agostino, The 
sad story of Pius VI. which fol- 
lowed is well known, and here is 
not the place to tell it. He died 
at Valence on the 29th of August 
1799, and on the following Sep- 


tember the Castle was {besieged by © 


the Neapolitan army, who finally 
drove out the French garrison, and 
took possession of it on the 3d of 
July 1800. Pius VIL entered 
Rome, and the Castle was then sur- 
rendered to him. Again, in 1808, 
the French, under General Miollis, 
drove the Papal garrison from the 
Castle, planted eight pieces of cannon 
before the Quirinal, and took the 
Pope prisoner. In 1809, France 
formally annexed Rome, and Gene- 
ral Miollis then lowered the stan- 
dard of the Pope from the Castle, 
and threw out the French banner 
in its place. Cannon thundered 
from its battlements, trumpets 
sounded, and proclamation was 
made that Rome had become a por- 
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tion of France. To this the Pope 
responded by a bull of excommuni- 
cation. Thereupon an armed force 
broke into the Vatican, forced their 
way to the Pope, and threatened, 
unless the excommunication were at 
once revoked, that they would carry 
him off as a prisoner to France 
The Pope absolutely refused, and 
he was then hurried away and con- 
fined in a prison at Savona. 

In 1814, shortly before the return 
of the Pope, Joachim Murat laid 
siege to the Castle, and planted his 
cannon before it. But before they 
opened upon it a capitulation was 
made, by which it was saved from 
the injury which must inevitably 
have followed a bombardment and 
siege with such effective weapons 
as were then at his command; not, 
however, without a flourish pecu- 
liarly Gallic on the part of the 
French officer in command, who 
declared that the angel on the top 
should sheath his sword before the 
garrison would capitulate. He held 
possession of it, however, ‘but a few 
months; and on the 10th of May 
1814, the Pontifical standard again 
floated over it. 

lt continued in the possession of 
the Popes until the Revolution of 
1848 occurred, and the Pope fled 
from Rome. From the end of No- 
vember 1848 to 3d July 1849, it 
was held, first by the Provisional 
Government, and then by the short- 
lived Republic, which was estab- 
lished under the triumvirate of 
Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi. Then 
came the attack of the French upon 
the walls of the Vatican. Again 
barricades were erected in the 
streets, and the people flew to arms. 
Students and tradesmen and men 
of all classes (save only the nobil- 
ity, who had fled from Rome), many 
of whom had never handled a gun, 
rushed to the walls and to the gates 
to defend the city. Garibaldi was 
in the open field with his soldiers, 
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but the undisciplined Romans -in 
the Vatican gardens there showed 
that the blood of the old heroic 
days still ran in their veins. The 
utmost efforts of the French were 
vain against their determined de- 
fence, and after many hours’ fight- 
ing, the assailants, who had gaily 
marched up to the city, laughing at 
the Romans, and making appoint- 
ments to meet in the evening at the 
various cafés, were in complete rout 
and confusion, fleeing to Palo, and 
leaving the ground strewed with 
their wounded. So entire was their 
defeat, so completely were they scat- 
tered and disorganised, that had not 
the troops in the field under Gari- 
baldi been recalled by the absolute 
order of the triumvirs, they might 
have easily been taken prisoners, or 
utterly driven from the country. 
After fleeing for some twenty miles, 
finding they were not pursued, they 
again gathered together their scat- 
tered forces a few days after to re- 
new the attack with scarcely more 
success, but they left their wounded 
to die on the field without assist- 
ance, sending forth no ambulances 
to relieve them ; and the Republican 
hospitals were filled with wounded 
French taken from the field of battle 
by Roman ambulances—some of 
them found after three days’ ex- 
posure and abandonment by their 
own army. 

But behind these troops was the 
whole force of France, and, shortly 
after, Rome was regularly besieged. 
Nothing could exceed the heroic 
and undaunted resistance of the 
Romans against this overwhelming 
force. Though resistance was well 
known to be hopeless, yet every 
inch of ground was disputed; and 
when the French at last made their 
entry, the men still stood to their 
guns and fought it out to the last. 
The invading army found the As- 
sembly convened at the Capitol, 
waiting their approach, as the an- 


cient Senate awaited the ancient 
Gauls. They were ordered by force 
of arms to dissolve, but they only 
moved to adjourn. 

The Pope was then brought back 
to Rome under the protecting arms 
of France. The city was garrisoned 
by French troops, and the Castle 
St. Angelo was held by them in 
conjunction with the Papal soldiers. 
The tricolor of France and the tiara 
and keys of Rome floated side by 
side over it for years. At last, after 
twenty years’ occupation, the French 
troops were withdrawn from the 
city, the French standard was lower- 
ed from Castle St. Angelo, and the 
Pope resumed sole possession of it. 

From an early period the Castle 
was made the. depository of trea- 
sures of the Popes. There were 
kept their archives, their jewels and 
crowns, and their gold and silver 
coin, Sixtus V. was the first Pope 
who placed in it the money of the 
Church, making, in 1586, a deposit 
of a million of golden scudi, a sum 
equal, in the current coin of to-day, 
to 1,650,000. A second million he 
placed there in the succeeding year ; 
and the year after still another mil- 
lion—making in all about five mil- 
lions in current coin. ‘The three 
great. iron-bound chests in which 
this treasure was stored are still 
shown in one of the upper rooms of 
the Castle. The precious mitres 
and the triple crowns of the Popes 
were kept there until the end of the 
last century, and whenever they 
were required on occasions of im- 
portance, they were brought out 
with great solemnity by the jeweller 
of the apostolic chambers, and con- 
signed to the “‘Capellano segreto,” 
under an act by the notary of the 
chamber. The archives also re- 
mained there until the end of the 
last century, and especially the 
“‘secret archives of the Castle St. 
Angelo,” which were begun in 1592 
by Clement VIIL, at the suggestion 
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of Bartolomeo Cesi, afterwards Car- 
dinal.* 

The first exhibition of fireworks 
in Rome of which we have any re- 
cord, took place, as we learn from 
the Diario of Antonio di Pietro, on 
the election of John XXIII, on May 
22, 1410. But the first fireworks 
at St. Angelo were exhibited in 
honour of the coronation of Sixtus 
IV., in the year 1481. Since then, 
until within a few years, fireworks 
have been constantly exhibited 
from St. Angelo on various festivals, 
such as the coronation of the Pope, 
the Vigil of St. Peter, and the fes- 
tival at Easter. The idea of the 
girandola, or sheaf of rockets let off 
at once, which is so peculiar a fea- 
ture of the display at Easter in 
Rome, is said to have originated 
with Michel Angelo, and been per- 
fected by Bernini, and to be intended 
to imitate a volcano, and specially 
that of Stromboli. Already in the 


sixteenth century the girandola of 


Castle St. Angelo had become so 
celebrated that it was represented 
in a picture on the walls of an 
apartment built by Julius III., and 
also on a medal struck by Pius IV. 
Of late years, however, the giran- 
dola has not taken place from the 
Castle, but from the Pincio above 
the Piazza del Popolo. 

Salvoes from the cannon of St. 
Angelo are fired on certain festivals, 
and in honour of certain saints. 
The ordinary salvi are fourteen on 
the dawn of the following festi- 
vals : Circumcision, Epiphany, An- 
nunciation, St. Philip and James 
(protectors of the city), Pentecost, 
St. Peter and Paul, Assumption, 
All Saints’ Day, the anniversary of 
the apparition of St. Michael the 
Archangel, Christmas, and the anni- 
versary of the creation and corona- 
tion of the existing Pope. And on 
all these occasions the Pontifical 
standards are raised on the Castle. 
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Of the special salvi, 50 are given 
to Sta Barbara on her day; 40 for 
Holy Thursday; 50 for Resur. 
rection-Day; and at all public 
benedictions by the Pope, except 
that on Resurrection-Day, 40; for 
the procession of Corpus Domini, 80; 
for St. Biagio, 16; St6 Spirito, 8; 
Sta Maria, 4; Transpontina, 10; Sta 
Anna, 16; Vigil of St. John the 
Baptist, 30, and 20 an the following 
day; on Hoiy Saturday, at the 
Gloria in Excelsis, when all the bells 
are set free, 80; on the Vigil of 
Christmas, 40; and in the Anno 
Santo all these sa/vi are increased by 
a quarter. Every time the Pope 
goes from the city or returns, 30; 
on the election of the Pope, 101; 
as many more the first time he 
passes the bridge, and as many 
thore, in three sa/vi, when he takes 
possession of the Lateran. ‘Salvi 
are also fired whenever a reigning 
sovereign dies in Rome. r. 

Until the end of the last centur 
there was a reunion of singers, called 
Soprastanti alla Musica di Castello, 
Cancellieri, describing, in his ‘ Pos- 
sessi dei Papi,’ their festivals, says 
that on the passage of the Pope over 
the bridge to take possession of the 
Lateran Basilica, choruses of musi- 
cians sang, accompanied by bands 
of instruments, while the prefect of 
the Castle and his officers, and the 
Vice-Castellano and soldiers of the 
garrison, were drawn up along the 
walls and parapets. 

Christina of Sweden, who visited 
the Castle under Alexander VIL, 
and died here in Rome in 1689, left 
funds to be expended in the per- 
formance of military symphonies ‘on 
certain days appointed by her. She 
also fired off three times the great 
octangular cannon, weighing 2395 
pounds, called La Spinosa, and 
taken from the army of the Con- 
stable Bourbon; and one of the 
shot then fired by her struck the 








* Memorie dei Tesorieri, p. 47. By Giuseppe Vitali. 
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iron gate of the Villa Medici on the 
Pincio, where it left its mark. 

In the year 1825, important ex- 
cavations were made in the interior 
of the Castle, which led to very in- 
teresting discoveries. For these we 
are indebted to the enterprise of 
Luigi Baveri, then major and adju- 
tant in the Castle. The result of his 
labours was to expose the great 
sepulchral chamber in the centre of 
the Mausoleum, then choked up 
with rubbish, and also to bring to 
light the long spiral corridor leading 
thereto, the existence of which was 
not known. Letting himself down 
a drop-hole called a trabocchetto 
within the Castle, he discovered first 
a superb vault of travertine, the 
walls of which were covered with 
giallo antico marble. 
to be the great entrance to the 
Mausoleum, into which opened a 
majestic door on one side, opposite 
tothe Aelian Bridge. On the inner 
side was a lofty niche, wherein once 
probably stood the statue of Had- 
rian. The whole entrance was 
choked with rubbish and debris of 
every kind, to the height of about 
20 palms, or 15 feet English. This, 
by his directions, was at once cleared 
away, and then was discovered on 
the right hand an ancient walled-up 
arch. Suspecting this to mask 
something of importance, he broke 
it down and came upon the ancient 
corridor, which was filled with re- 
fuse ; and clearing it out before him 
gradually, he at last opened it 
through its entire extent. In so 
doing he came upon two hideous 
dungeons called the Gemelli, which 
occupied the centre of the build- 
ing, both of which were destroyed. 
They only had an entrance from 
above, and into them the prisoners 
were apparently let down through 
trombe or funnels, four of which 
were found, which are now blocked 
up. Once within them, no person 
could hope for anything but death 
On destroying these ghastly dun- 
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geons, which were in the build- 
ings of Alexander VI., the mag- 
nificent sepulchral chamber of Had- 
rian was exposed to view, covered 
with pavonazzo marble. Continu- 
ing his explorations, he also dis- 
covered a second antique chamber 
of the same periphery as that below, 
and above these two others, vaulted, 
and of smaller periphery.  Be- 
sides the Gemelli, other dungeons 
were found, and under the floors 
oubliettes, to the number of thirty, 
which can only be seen by lowering 
into them torches, and only two of 
them having entrances from below. 
What horrors were perpetrated here 
Heaven only knows. 

Little more remains to be said of 
the Castle; but that it is stilla prison 
and still a fortress, and well worthy 
to be seen from within as well as 
from without, not only for the sake 
of its interesting historical associa-, 
tions, but for the magnificent view 
which it commands. There stand- 
ing under its porticoes, or leaning 
over the battlements that gird its 
lofty terrace, you may gaze along 
the broad and varied plains of the 
Campagna, stretching far away until 
they meet the purple mountains 
with their wandering shadows and 
opaline lights, or look down upon 
the yellow-tiled roofs of Rome that 
lie before you, picturesque with 
tower, and dome, and portico, and 
palace ; or watch at your feet the yel- 
low Tiber swiftly hurrying through 
the arches of the statued bridge, 
and swerving to the right as it shakes 
on its flashing current the shadows 
of tie houses on its margin—and 
muse over the past. In the piazza 
over the bridge at your feet the 
beautiful Beatrice Cenci was execut- 
ed. The house at the corner of the 
bridge, with its triple-arched and 
graceful loggia, over the river, was 
the home of Bindo Altoviti, the 
friend of Raffaelle, where’ Michel 
Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini and 
others, whose names are historic, once 
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used to meet and talk. Opposite 
is the opera, where rose the Tor di 
Nona, with its prison. On the south 
swells up against the sky the mas- 
sive dome of St. Peter’s,-with the 
wide embracing arms of Bernini’s 
Colonnade, that enclose the vast 
piazza with its Egyptian obelisk and 
its waving fountains. Behind them 
rise the buildings of th Vatican 
Palace, with the storied loggia of 
Raffaelle, where still live the mar- 
ble population of ancient Rome; 
and beyond is Monte Mario, with 
its wooded slopes and villas. Op- 
posite, on the north, lies the Pin- 
cian hill and the Villa Medici, 
with its gardens and terraces: then 
come the villa of Sallust, the Pa- 
lazzo Barberini, and the Quirinal; 
and still .further round ‘you look 
into the ruined columns and arches 
of the Forum, the broken shell of 
the Colosseum, the giant walls of 
Caracalla’s baths, the huge vertebrz 
of ancient aqueducts stretched along 
the Campagna. On a bright day, 


far off on the verge of the hori- 
zon, you will see the flashing band 


of the Mediterranean. As the eye 
sweeps round it meets the tumbling 
waters of the Aqua Paolo, pouring 
from their triple niches, and then the 
convent heights of San Onofio, where 
Tasso died. There is not a spot that 
meets the eye that is not historic. 
Step back into the interior of the 
castle. There is the great Council 
Hall, with its frescoed walls, where 
many a judgment has been given ; 
but more than all else in the room 
you will perhaps be struck by the 
portrait of Farinacci, the determined 
advocate of Beatrice Cenci, a full- 
length figure in a black-silk dress 
coming in at a half-open door. You 
pass out of this into a series of 
rooms, and then ascend the principal 
staircase. On one side is the old 
statue of the marble archangel, with 
its skeleton wings, standing in a 
niche. You turn an abrupt angle 
and the guide points to a little grat- 
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ed window and says, “That is the 
prison of Cagliostro.” You look in; 
it is damp, and dark, and dismal. 
Then you go on again up the stairs, 
and cross an open court, and lean 
over the battlements again and muse, 
The guide plucks from the clefts in 
the wall some sprigs of madrecaria 
(motherwort), and presents them to 
you. It is a graceful attention, but 
you know not exactly why he has 
selected this plant until he answers 
your thanks by saying: “Eh! 
niente! e buono si sa, pel puzzo 
della pregione.” It is good against 
the odour of the prisons that are to 
come. So youclimb up some more 
stairs, and come upon another cortile 
with marble cannon-balls _ piled 
against the wall, and you wonder 
whether, as they say, these cannon- 
balls were made out of the statues that 
once adorned the Mausoleum. You 
express your wonder, and receive 
the satisfactory answer of ‘ Chij lo 
sa” and a shrug. Then you find 
yourself on a covered loggia with 
arches overlooking the Campagna 
behind the city, with Monte Mario 
on the left, painted, you are told, by 
Julio Romano, with graceful designs, 
flowers and allegorical figures, and 
among them a representation of the 
Mausoleum as it is supposed to have 
been in its ancient days, but as 
probably was not. Here you would 
willingly linger all the afternoon, it is 
so shady and pleasant, and the breeze 
is so cool and the prospect is so lovely. 
These, however, are not the views 
of your guide, who grudges you the 
moments. you spend on the decora 
tions and the landscape, and hurries 
you on, expectant of his final reward. 
Then you cross another court, and out 
of grated windows you see haggard 
faces looking at you with a sort of 
stupid curiosity. ‘‘ Prigionieri,” says 
the guide, with a nod. While you 
are thinking of them, he is lighting 
torches, and in a moment you find 
yourself creeping behind him down a 
dark, damp, slimy stairway, lighted 
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py these torches, and you begin to 
understand why the sprigs of mother- 
wort were given to you. Slowly 
preceding you with his torch, 
along a chill, dark corridor, he 
suddenly dwarfs himself to half 
his height, and creeps through an 
arched hole, and you all creep in 
afterhim. There is a damp, noisome, 
fetid smell of dead air in it; the 
walls ooze with moisture. Here, 
says the guide, Beatrice Cenci was 
imprisoned, and through there, point- 
ing to a hole in the vault above, her 
food was let down to her. Where 
is the use in not believing this? If 
not here, she was probably immured 
in some such a hole; for prisons 
were then dungeons, and not airy, 
ventilated chambers. Beyond this 
you pass into another dungeon, the 
fac-simile of the first—a filthy hole, 
about thirteen feet square—where 
you are told that Lucrezia, the 
mother-in-law of Beatrice, was con- 
fined ; and still beyond you find a 
third, where Benvenuto Cellini was 
kept; and the guide, holding the 
torch to the wall, shows you a 
figure of Christ, still dimly visible, 
and drawn by Benvenuto during his 
imprisonment. Filthy and unplea- 
sant enough are these dungeons now, 
but probably they were not so 
loathsome once ; for originally there 
was a narrow window, the outline 
of which you still see, which let in 
from the Castle a dim light, answer- 
ing to Benvenuto’s description. Still, 
you are glad enough to get out into 


_the fresh air again, and see the clear 


sky above you. Crossing the Castle 
once more, you now enter the hall 
painted by Giulio Romano, and look 
at the graceful frieze, with its sea- 
nymphs and decaying stuccos, and 
think that the Pope was better off 
here than the prisoners in the cells 
you have just left. Opening out of 
this are other rooms, where the com- 
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mandant of the Castle lives, and from 
there, if you choose, you may go up 
to the secret prisons under the angel 
on the summit. From here you 
ascend to the upper terrace, where 
you look over the Campagna and 
Rome, and a more lovely view it 
would be difficult to find; and you 
learn that there is an arsenal here 
for the manufacture of gun-carriages 
and for the keeping of 2000 arms, 
and that it formerly contained 5000 
arms, and among them was the fam- 
ous gun of Constable Bourbon. After 
lingering on the terrace and looking 
up at the angel above and over the 
city below, you are carried down 
again into the massive sepulchral 
chamber where the ashes of the an- 
cient emperors were placed, robbed 
of its casing of precious marbles, but 
solid in its masonry, as if the stones 
had just been laid. Passing through 
this, you come to the corridor which 
once conducted to this chamber, and 
down which you go by the dim light 
a little way, and find that there are 
fragments of the mdsaic pavement 
still existing, and that the brick- 
work, from which the marble has all 
been stripped, is fresh and even and 
perfect as ever. Here you pause; it 
is getting damp and chill as you de- 
scend, and fever lurks below. The 
guide seizes a cannon-ball, and saying 
‘‘Ascolti” (listen), rolls it down. 
You hear it rumble and leap with 
a low echoing thunder, down, and 
down, and down, sweeping the circle 
of the corridor and sounding far 
away till it reaches the vaulted 
chamber below which once was 
the hall of entrance. Then you 
are led back over moat, and 
drawbridge, and causeways, and 
court, until at last you pass by 
the main entrance, now closed up, 
and over which is now the head of 
Christ, and come forth out of the 
Past into the Present. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ScupamoreE Park is in Berkshire, 
in the heart of one of the leafiestand 
greenest of English counties. There 
is nothing very beautiful in the house 
itself. It is of the time of Queen 
Anne, with red brick gables and 
gleaming lines of windows straight 
and many. The centre of the corps 
du logis is crowned with a pediment, 
and the house stands upon a broad 
green terrace, broken by flights of 
white stone steps. The garden sur- 
rounding one wing has been kept up 
in the old-fashioned trim which be- 
longed to the period in which it was 
made. There are clipped yews and 
formal parterres—parterres, however, 
which can scarcely be called more 
formal than the ribbon-beds of the 
modern flower-garden at the other 
end of the house. The park has 
always been kept up in the very 
best style; and the newest and most 
fashionable kind of gardening, as of 
everything else, is to be found there. 
Whatever the Scudamores may have 
sacrificed, however they may have 
wasted their goods, they have never 
been indifferent to their “place ;” 
and on the summer day when this 
story begins it was in its full beauty. 
The lovely green lawn stretched 
from the foot of the terrace till it 
disappeared in the woodland greenery 
of the park. ‘On the terrace great 
rustic baskets of flowers were stand- 
ing, all ablaze with red and yellow. 
The windows were open, the white 
curtains moving softly in the breeze. 
The air was sweet with the delicate 
fragrance of the limes and with the 
sound of bees. Except that sound, 
everything was still in the languid 
afternoon. The prospect from those 
open wiidows was of nothing but 
greenness and luxuriance. 


The’ 


lines of trees thickened and deep: 
ened from the feathery-footed limes 
close at hand, to the great oak stand: 
ing with ‘* knotted knees,” “ muffled 
deep in fern” in the distance. After: 
noon was in all the anguid sounds 
and sights, and it 1s mm sucha place 
that the languor of the afternoon is 
most sweet. 

But the last novelty which had 
been erected at Scudamore was one 
which hung suspended on the front 
of the house—a doleful decoration 
—the hatchment which announced 
to all the world that the lord of ‘the 
place had betaken himself to another; 
and the family in the great drawing- 
room were all in deep mourning. 
There were but three of them—the 
mother, a handsome woman about 
forty, a son of twenty, and a daugh- 
ter of eighteen—all in mournful 
black, weighted with the still more 
sombre darkness of crape. The 
white cap which marked Mrs. Scuda- 
more’s widowhood was the most 
cheerful article of toilette among 
them. They were very still, for 
the man whom they mourned had 
not been more than a fortnight in 
his grave, and Mrs. Scudamore, who 
had been ill of exhaustion after his 
death, had resumed’ the old habits 
of her life only that day. She was 
seated with a book in her hand in 
a great:chair; but the book was a 
pretence,'and her looks wandered 
far away from it. With eyes which 
saw nothing, she gazed into the park 
among the great trees. In that still 
way she was going over her life. 

Byt there was not much in this 
widow's look of the prostration and 
despondency common to most wé- 
men when they \face-existenee , for 
the first time by themselves, after a 
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long life spent in conjunction with 
another. Mrs. Scudamore had a 
vague sense of exhaustion hanging 
about her—the exhaustion of great 
and long-continued fatigue and en- 
durance. Nobody quite knew how 
much she had borne during that 
last illness. The dead Scudamore 
had not been a good man, and he 
was not a good husband. During 
all the earlier years of her married 
life he had neglected her ; more than 
this, he had outraged her in the 
way women feel most deeply. She 
had acted like a Stoic or a heroine 
throughout. Having once made up 
her mind that it was not for her 
children’s advantage or her own 
that she should leave him, she had 
remained at Scudamore, making no 
complaints, guarding her children 
from the contamination of his habits, 
and overawing him into decency. 
His extravagance and wickednesses 
after a while were confined to his ex- 
peditions to town, in which she did 
not accompany him ; but at home, as 
he grew older and his son approach- 
ed manhood, Mr. Scudamore was 
understood to have sown his wild 
oats and to have become a respect- 
able member of society. People 
even blamed his wife, when a pass- 
ing rumour of his dissipations in 
London was brought down to the 
country, for not going with him and 
“keeping him straight.” And no- 
body realised that that had happen- 
ed to Mrs. Scudamore which does 
happen much. oftener than the world 
wots of—she had become disgusted 
with. her husband. Love can sup- 
port a great deal, but love in the 
mind of a woman can rarely support 
that vast contempt of love which 
lies at the bottom of systematic im- 
morality. In this case the man had 
disgusted the woman, and he sus- 
pected it.. This is the last offence of 
which a woman is capable towards 
aman. That she. should find him 
otherwise than agreeable when- 
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ever he chooses to come back, from 
whatever scenes he comes, is a 
sin which the best tempered of sin- 
ners could scarcely be expected to 
put up with, And Mr, Scudamore 
was not good-tempered. His wife 
did all that a high-spirited woman 
could do to conceal the impression he 
had made upon her; but he divined 
it, and though not a word was said: 
between them on the subject, it 
filled him with a secret fury. His 
temper, everybody said, grew worse 
and worse before he died, especially 
to her; yet he would not suffer her 
to be absent from him, and made 
incessant demands upon her with 
the most fretful irritability. He 
thus deprived her even of the soft- 
ening impression which a long ill- 
ness often brings. He would not: 
allow her to forget the troubles he. 
had brought her by his sick-bed,, 
but carried on the struggle to. the- 
very edge of the grave. Her 
strength had been so strained that,, 
when the necessity for exertion was. 
over, she bad fallen like one dead;.: 
and for days after had lain in 
a strange dreamy peacefulness, in: 
which something that was not quite. 
sorrow, but sufficiently like it to. 
answer the requirements of her po-. 
sition, mingled. She was sad, not 
for his loss, but for him—profound- 
ly sad to think that the man was 
over and ended for this world, and 
that nothing better had come of 
him ; and self-reproachfully, as every 
sensitive spirit’ is, wondering wist- 
fully, could she have done more for 
him ? had she fulfilled her duty ? 
But underneath this sadness was 
that sense of relief which breathed 
like balm over her, for which she 
blamed herself, and which she: tried 
to ignore, but which was there not- 
withstanding, dwelling like peace 
itself. Her struggle was. over; she 
had her life and her children’s lives 
as it were in her hands to mould to 
better things. This was what she 
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was thinking, with a faint exquisite 
sense of deliverance as she sat gaz- 
ing out dreamily over the park, 
Mrs. Scudamore had been an heiress, 
and all through her married life had 
felt the additional pang of inability 
to perform the duties she owed to 
her own people. Now that was re- 
moved, and in some rare fit of better 
judgment, her husband had left all 
his disposable property to her, and 
made her guardian of the children, 
and his executrix. Her partner in 
this responsibility was the family 
lawyer, who had known her all his 
life, and who had never yet got 
over his astonishment that the girl 
whom he recollected so well should 
have grown so clever, and so able 
to understand business. In his 
hands she was very safe. She had 
real power for the first time in her 
Aifé. True, as far as part of the 
‘Scudamore estate went, that could 
ronly last till Charlie was twenty- 
‘one, an event not much more than 
‘a year off. But even then she 
ihad the park and some of the lands, 
besides her own property, to manage, 
and her younger children to care for. 
It would be hard to say that it 
was happiness that was stealing into 
her heart, as she sat there in her 
crape and widow’s cap; and yet it 
was strangely like happiness, not- 
withstanding that the gravity of her 
face and the subdued stillness of 
her thoughts made it possible for 
her to receive condolence without 
any apparent breach of the ordinary 
proprieties. ‘“‘ Mrs. Scudamore looks 
exactly as a person in her position 
ought to do,” was what Mr. Pilgrim, 
her fellow-executor, said. ‘“‘We 
cannot expect her to be overwhelm- 
ed with grief.” And yet in its heart 
the world ébjected to her that she 
was not overwhelmed by grief, and 
offered her scraps of consolation, 
such as it offers to the broken- 
hearted. They said to her, “It is 
sad for you; but oh, think what 
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a blessed change for him!” They 
adjured her to remember that such 
partings were not for ever (which 
made the poor woman shudder); 
and when they had left her they 
shook their heads, and said: “ She 
is very composed; I don’t think 
she feels it very much.” “ Feels 
it! She feels nothing. I always 
said she had. not a bit of heart,” - 


.“ But then she always was a quiet 


sort of woman.” This was what 
the world said, half condemning; 
and nobody, except old Miss Ridley 
in the village, who was eccentric, 
ventured to say, “ What a blessed 
riddance for her, poor soul !”” 

While she sat thus dreamily look- 
ing out, with her new life floating 
as it were about her, Charlie and 
Amy went out without disturbing 
their mother. There were only 
these two and two very small girls 
in the nursery. The long gap be- 
tween meant much to Mrs. Seunda- 
more, but to no one else; for the 
little hillocks in the churchyard 
bore little meaning to the children. 
The brother and sister, were great 
companions—more so than brothers 
and sisters usually are; and the 
delight of having Charlie home from 
Oxford had soon dried up the few 
facile youthful tears which Amy wept 
for her father. They strolled out 
arm in arm by the great open win- 
dow upon the green terrace. Charlie 
had a book in his hand, the last 
new poem he had fallen into enthu- 
siasm with, and Amy read it over 
his shoulder, with both her arn 
clasped through his. It would 
have been difficult to find a. pret- 
tier picture. The boy was very 
slight and tall, not athletic as his 
father wished, but fond of poetry 
and full of enthusiasm, after a 
fashion which has almost died out 
—the fashion of a time before 
athletics had begun to reign. The 
girl was slim and straight too, as a 
girl ought to be, but more devel- 
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oped than her brother, though she 
was two years younger. Her hair 
was lighter than his, her com- 
plexion brighter. She was an out-of- 
door girl, and he had been an indoor 
young man, but yet the likeness 
was great between them. Amy 
leant half over him, hanging with 
all her weight upon his arm, her 
bright gaze bent upon the book, 
which he was reading aloud. “Is 
not that glorious—is not that fine ?” 
he asked, his cheek flushing and his 
eye sparkling; while Amy, intent 
with her eyes upon the book, ran 
on with it while he stopped and 
rhapsodised. They were standing 
thus when they attracted the notice 
of some people in a carriage which 
was driving up the avenue. There 
was no door in the terrace-front of 
the house, but the avenue ran past 
it under the lime-trees, gaining a 
passing peep of the lawn. Two 
people were in the carriage—one a 
lady in deep mourning, the other 
a man with a keen sharp face. The 
sound of their passage did not dis- 
turb the young people; but the 
strangers looked out at them with 
deep interest. The lady was a pale 
little woman, between forty and 
fifty, wearing a widow's cap, like 
Mrs. Scudamore. She was in a 
tearful condition, and leant half 
out of the window. “Ah, Tom, 
Tom! these are the children, you 
may be sure; and how can I do it! 
—how can I do it!” she cried with 
excitement. ‘Nobody wants you 
to do it. You must keep still, and 
keep your papers ready, and I'll 
look after the rest,” said her com- 
panion. He was a man of about 
thirty, rather handsome than other- 
wise, but for the extreme sharpness 
of his profile. He too was in mourn- 
ing, and in his hand he carried a 
little letter-case, which he gave to 
the lady as they alighted at the 


- door; He had to give her his arm 


at the same time, to keep her from 


falling, and he pulled down her 
crape vail, almost roughly, to -con- 
ceal the tears which were falling 
fast. She was very much fright- 
ened, and quite dissolved in weep- 
ing. Her poor little dim eyes were 
red, and so was her nose, with 
crying. ‘Oh, please, don’t make 
me; for the last time,-Tom, dear, 
don’t make me!” she said, as she 
stumbled out of the carriage. He 
seemed to give her a little shake 
as he drew her hand through his 
arm, 

“Now, Auntie,” he said in her 
ear, “if there is any more of this 
nonsense I shall just go right away 
and leave you here; how should 
you like that? You foolish woman, 
do you care nothing for your 
rights?” 

“Oh, Tom!” was all the answer 
she made, weeping. This conversa- 
tion was not audible to the servant, 
who stood amazed, watching their 
descent; but he could not help 
seeing the little conflict. It gave 
him time to recover his wits, which 
had been confused by the novelty 
of this unlooked-for arrival. When 
he had watched the two unknown 
visitors’ descent from the queer 
vehicle, which was the only hackney- 
carriage of the neighbourhood, jhe 
made a step in advance, and said 
calmly— 

“Missis receives no visitors at 
hg Not at home, sir,” and 

eld the door as with imtention to 
close it, in the new-comers’ face. 

“Your mistress will receive this 
lady,” said the stranger, pushing 
unceremoniously into the _ hall. 
“There, there, I understand all 
about it. Go and tell her that'a 
lady wishes to see her on very par- 
ticular business—must see her, in 
short—on business connected with 
the late Mr - 

“Oh, Tom, don’t say that, please.’” 

“ Your late master,” said the 
stranger; “now come, quick!—the ~ 
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lady tan’t wait, do you understand ? 
and if you keep her waiting, it will 
be the worst for you Tell your 
mistress — your present mistress— 
that we must:see her at once.” 

“Oh, Tom, don’t be so My 
good man, if you will be so good as 
to give the message, we can wait 
here.” 

“You shall not wait here,” said 
her companion; “show us in some- 
where. Your late master would never 
have forgiven you for leaving this 
lady in the hall; neither would your 
present mistress, you may be sure. 
Show us intd some room or other. 
Now, look sharp! do you think 
that we can be kept waiting like 
this ?” 

Jasper was a young footman not 
long entered upon his office, and he 
turned from the strange man to the 
weeping lady with absolute bewil- 
derment; and probably if the but- 
ler had not at this time made his 
solemn appearance, he would still 
have been standing between the 
two, in consternation. But Woods, 
who was the butler, was a very 
serious and indeed alarming person ; 
and I have always thought that the 
sharp stranger took him for the mo- 
ment for a clergyman visiting at 
the house, which subdued him at 
once. Woods received their message 
very gravely, and then, without a 
word, with only a wave of his ma- 
jestic hand, he put them into a little 
room off the hall, and shut the door 
upon them. His gesture and look 
were so serious that the lady shook 
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more than ever; she turned about 
in alarm when Woods shut the 
door, ‘‘Oh,” she cried, with a start, 
“he has locked us in, Tom! what 
are we to do ?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said Tom, 
‘and take care of your papers, and 
keep up your courage. Well, I must 
say it’s worth a little struggle to 
have such a place as this. What 
use you'll be able to be of to all 
your relations. Holla! there’s the 
pictures of the two we ‘saw on the 
lawn.” 

The lady turned with an exclama- 
tion of interest to two small photo- 
graphs which hung over the mantel- 
piece. As she gazed at them the 
tears came hopping down her pale 
cheeks. ‘Oh, Tom !—and I never 
had any children—I never had any 
children !” she cried, looking appeal- 
ingly into his face. 

““So much the more reason to be 
spiteful at this one,” said the man, 
roughly ; “she has - everything she ~ 
wants—money, comfort, good repu- 
tation, and the children besides, 
and no right to them. By Jove, 
Auntie, if it was me, I'd pluck up, 
and_pluck a spirit from the sight!” 

“Oh, Tom, how little you under- 
stand i” said the poor lady; and she 
was standing thus, in spite of all his 
endeavours to seat her magisterially 
in a chair, gazing at the photographs 
with the tears upon her cheeks, 
when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Scudamore, like a white ‘ghost, en- 
veloped in the blackness of her 
mourning, came into the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


“A lady and gentleman,” Mrs. 
Scudamore had said, starting from 


are they, 


il 


her reverie. “Who 
Woods ? did you say I saw no one 

“They were positive, ma’am, as 
you'd see them,” said Woods, solemn- 
ly. “I think I would see them, 


ma’am, if it wasn’t too much. I was 
to tell you it was something about 
my master.” 

‘“Mr. Scudamore, Woods ?” 

‘“‘ My late master, ma’am. I would 
see ’em, ma’am, if I might dare to. 
give an advice. Master had to do 
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with a many things that had best be 
seen to by one of the family ; and 
Master Charlie’s so young—not 
meaning no offence.” 

A momentary movement of irrita- 
tion was in Mrs. Scudamore’s face, 
but it had passed away almost as 
quickly as it came. ‘“‘I will see 
them,” she said, “in a moment,” 
waying him away with her hand, 
But when he had gone, she sat still 
in her chair, with a-strange reluc- 
tance tomove. Ina moment a cloud 
seemed to have sprung up over all 
her firmament which looked so 
peaceful just now. What did she 
fear? She feared nothing—her 
thoughts took no shape. She only 
felt that some new and unforeseen ca- 
lamity was coming. She had thought 
her troubles were over, and, with a 
bitterness which she could not put 
into words, she felt that she had been 
premature. This was ‘something 
new, something he had left behind 
him for her to bear. After a while 


she gathered herself up painfully out 


of her chair; she put away the book 
carefully into the place it belonged 
to, and then she went to the window, 
she did not know why, and looked 
out upon her children. They were 
seated on the grass, both—Amy 
talking eagerly, with her animated 
face bent forward, her brother put- 
ting.up his hands laughingly, as if 
to put her away ; they were discus- 
sing the poem, which he held open: 
never was a prettier picture of the 
sweet idleness and fancifulness of 
youth, Mrs. Scudamore looked at 
them a full minute, and then she 
turned and went to her visitors. 
When she entered the little room 
she was very dignified, very pale 
and still. She had not the least 
idea what she was going to meet 
there, but she felt that it was cer- 
tainly pain and trouble ; these as 
a matter of course; but what else 
she could not tell. She was tall, 
with a handsome colourless face, a 
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woman of no small resolution, as it 
was easy to see; and there was 
something even about the crispness 
of her crape, and the spotless purity 
of .the long white snowy pendants 
of tarlatan from her cap, which 
imposed upon the little weeping 
dishevelled woman to whom she 
addressed herself. This unhappy 
stranger turned with a start and a 
little cry from the contemplation of 
the photographs, wiped her ‘tears 
with a crumpled handkerchief, and 
did her best, though she trembled, to 
meet the lady of the house, with 
something like composure. But she 
shook so that-her pretence was a very 
poor one indeed, and at sight of her 
humble little figure and deprecating 
iooks, Mrs. Scudamore revived her 
courage—nothing very tragical, she 
felt, could be involved. <A faint 
Smile came to her face. 

“‘ You wished to see me,” she said, 
with grave politeness ; “I do not re- 
ceive any one at present except my 
old friends ; but as I hear it is on 
business ‘4 

‘* Business of the most important 
kind,” said the man, of whom Mrs, 
Scudamore had taken no _ notice. 
She turned now and looked at him, 
and somehow her very glance, the 
quiet grace with which she heard 
and accepted what he said, irritated 
him almost beyond bearing. He 
was the sort of man of whom people 
of Mrs. Scudamore’s breeding say, 
“ He is not a gentleman.” He 
might have been much poorer, less 
educated, lower in the social scale, 
and yet uot have called forth that 
verdict ; but he was himself so con- 
scious of the fact, and so determined 
to cover it with audacity and pre- 
tension, that he saw the words on 
everybody’s lips, and resented them, 
to begin with, When the lady 
turned from him, and with her own 
hand gave the insignificant. little 
woman a chair before she herself 
sat down, he felt already that there 
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was some plot against him. ‘“ By 
Jove ! she’s begun her little game too 
soon; she thinks she can do any- 
thing with aunty,” he said to him- 
self. As for aunty herself, she 
looked more and more ready to drop 
as she received this simple courtesy. 
She sat down a very image of guilt 
and suffering—her eyes red, her 
nose red, her handkerchief, too damp 
to be graceful or even useful, in her 
hand—and from time to time lifted 
her weeping eyes with a deprecating 
glance to the stately Mrs. Scuda- 
miore’s face. 

“‘Might I ask you to tell me what 
the business is?” said that lady, po- 
litely ; ‘‘ I need not say that at pre- 
sent—in my present circumstances 
—I refer to my lawyer everything 
that does not require my immediate 
attention “i i 

“‘T am quite willing to refer it to 
your lawyer,” said the man— “ per- 
fectly willing—indeed he is the 
proper person. We don’t come as 
Our 
rights are very clear indeed. “It was 
solely, I believe, out of considera- 
tion for your feelings “ 

‘Oh don’t, Tom—don’t!” 

“T must take my own way, if you 
please. We thought it best, and 
wisest, and kindest, to come to you 
first, feeling that there was some 
hardship in the circumstances, and 
that something might be done to 
soften the blow ; but if you don’t 
wish to be troubled, of course the 
simplest course is the solicitor—I 
am a solicitor myself.” ’ 

Mrs. Scudamore looked from him 
to his aunt, and then at him again. 
The cloud returned to her with a 
vague gloom, and yet it seemed im- 
possible that any serious evil, any 
real harm, could come to her from 
the homely little personage sobbing 
under her breath in the*chair beside 
her, or from this underbred man. 
The woman even, she felt sure, had 
no evil intention; and as for the 


beggars, ma’am, I assure you. 
re ’ ’ 
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man, what power could he have? 
It was money, no doubt—some old 
debt—some liability, none the less 
disgraceful, but which might be 
disposed of. She said, ‘‘Go on, 
please, I am ready to hear,” with the 
faintest little tone of weariness in 
her voice. But the weariness dis- 
appeared from her face as he went 
on. The man, with his underbred ° 
air, his pretension and audacity, be- 
came to her like one of the terrible 
Fates. After the first flash of in- 
stinctive rage and indignation with 
which she refused to believe, the 
certainty that, horrible as it was, it 
was the truth, sank into her very 
soul, and overpowered her. She 
‘preserved her immovable, resolute 
face, and heard him to an end, heard 
the documents which he read, saw 
these documents carefully collected 
and replaced in the letter case, saw the 
miserable little woman, the wretched 
creature who was the cause of it all, 
weeping over that case which she 
held in her hand; and then rose 
majestic to reply. To them she 
seemed the very impersonation of 
indignant unhelief and scorn ; but 
the passion that inspired her, that 
gave force to her voice and ma- 
jesty to her figure as she towered 
over them, was sheer and coriscious 
despair. ‘ 

“Is that all?’ she said. ‘ Now 
I have heard you to an end, may I 
ask what you have come here for, 
and what you mean to do ?” 

‘‘ What we have come here for?’ 
said the man with an assumption of 
surprise. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Scudamore said quitt- 
ly, feeling that her sight and voice 
began to fail her—‘‘ what have you 
come here for ? You must feel that 
we cannot remain under one roof if 
your story is true, not even for an 
hour. If your story is true—I 
need not say. that I give it no 
credit—that I—refuse—to believe 

” 
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She had got as far as this when 
sight and voice both failed—a hum 
as of a hundred rushing wheels 
came over her brain, and every- 
thing else died out of her consci- 
ousness. She dropped on the floor 
before the two who had been look- 
ing at her almost with awe, so 
proudly strong had she looked, up 
to the very moment when she fell. 
The woman gave a great cry and 
ran to her. The man sprang up 
with a loud exclamation. “ Ring 
the bell, for God’s sake—get water 
—call some one!” cried she. He, 
half frightened, but resolute to do 
nothing that was suggested to him, 
stood still and gazed. ‘She’ll come 
round —never fear—she’ll come 
round,” he said. ‘ By Jove, aunty, 
that proves she felt it more than 
she would allow 4 

“Ring the bell—ring the bell!” 
cried the woman. The servants, 
however, outside, had heard the fall 
and the cry, and came rushing in 
without being called, Mrs. Scuda- 
more’s maid, hastily called by Jasper, 
following the butler into the room. 
They lifted her on to a sofa, the 
visitor taking command of the situa- 
tion as if it had been natural to 
her. This little weeping woman 
had been at once elevated into a 
rational being by the emergency. 
“Lay her head down flat—take 
away the pillow—poor dear, poor 
dear!” she murmured, keeping her 
place beside the sufferer. ‘Give 
me the water—oh, gently, gently ! 
—give it to me.” 

“Aunt, come away, this is not 
your place, let her come to herself,” 
said the man. She turned round 
upon him with a certain momentary 
fury in her poor red tear-worn eyes. 
She stamped her foot at him as she 
stood with the eau-de-cologne in her 
hand. “Go away, sir, it’s all your 
doing,” she said in a sharp high- 
pitched voice—“ go away.” 

And he was so completely taken 
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by surprise that he went away. 
He had not known that it was pos- 
sible for his poor little aunt, whom 
everybody snubbed and ordered 
about as they would, to turn upon 
any one so. She had been absent 
from her family most of her life, 
and now when she came back it had 
been in all the excitement of a great 
discovery. The man was so be- 
wildered that he went out and 
strayed about in the hall with his 
hat on, looking furiously at every- 
thing. While he was thus occupied, 
Charles and Amy came in and gazed 
at him with wondering eyes. He 
returned their look with a stare; 
but either some tradition of good- 
breeding, or else Amy’s fresh young 
beauty, moved him.’ He took off 
his hat with a kind of sheepish in- 
stinct. The two young people, who 
did not know that anything was 
amiss, had a momentary consulta- 
tion with each other. ‘“ Nothing 
of the sort,” said the brother, turn- 
“Then I will,” said 
the girl; and before either knew 
what she was about, she made a 
sudden step towards the stranger. 
“Did you want mamma?” she said, 
with her soft childlike smile, look- 
ing frankly into his face; “ perhaps 
my brother or I would do instead ? 
Mamma is not well—she has been 
very much tired and worn-out. - Is 
it anything, please, that you could 
say to me ?” 

Anything. that he could say to 
her! he was not sensitive, but a 
thrill went through the man, prov- 
ing’ at least that he was human. 
Say it to her? He shrank back 


‘from her with an agitation which 


he could not account for. Amy’s 
utter ignorance of any reason for 
this, however, made her slow to 
perceive the effect of her words upon 
him; and before she could repeat 
her question Jasper rushed forward 
with that zeal to communicate evil 


tidings which belongs to the do- 
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mestic mind, “If you please, miss, 
your mamma’s took very bad, and 
swoonded in the little library— 
‘*Mamma—taken ill!” cried 
Amy;~*and she rushed into the 
little room, forgetting all about the 
stranger, who, however, did not for- 
get her. He stood half bewildered 
looking after. He was a young 
man, and the sight of the girl—her 
sweet courtesy to the enemy she 
did not know—the look she had 
given him—her innocent question 
—had moved him as he never had 
been moved before. He was vul- 
gar, pretentious, and mercenary, 
but yet he had still blood left in 
his veins, and something that did 
duty for a heart. He stood looking 
after her till Charlie turned round 
upon him, a very different antagonist. 
“May I ask if you are waiting 
for any one?” said Charlie, with 
some superciliousness. He, had not 
heard Jasper’s message about his 
mother. 
“Yes, sir; I 
stranger, shortly. 
“Oh, you are?” said Charlie, 
somewhat discomfited; and then, 
not knowing what better to do, 
angry and suspicious, he knew not 
why, he strutted into the great 
library, leaving the new-comer mas- 
ter of the field. He smiled as the 
lad went away. He was neither 
afraid of nor affected by Charlie, 
who was to him simply a represen- 
tative of the wealth and rank which 
he envied, and which he hoped he 
was about to grasp ; but the other 
—the girl! To say what he had to 
say to her For the first time Mr. 
‘om Furness faintly realised what 
might be the effect upon others of, a 
matter which he had regarded solely 
from his own side of the question. 
That girl! and then he ‘drew a 
long breath, and the colour flushed 
up on his cheeks. It wasa new 
thought which had gone through 
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him like an arrow, piercing his 
sharp commonplace brain, and the 
organ he supposed to be his heart. 
Mrs. Scudamore was recovering 
from her faint when Amy rushed 
in and ran to the side of the sofa, 
pushing away, without perceiving 
her, the little woman with the 
bottle of: eau-de-cologne in her 
hand. “Oh, mamma, dear! Oh, 
Stevens, what is the matter?” cried 
Amy, appealing naturally to the 
maid; but to her astonishment a 
strange voice answered: “ Don’t ask 
any questions, my poor child; oh, ° 
my poor dear child!” said this un- 
known speaker; and to her wonder 
Amy saw a pair of unknown eyes 
gazing at her—poor dim eyes with a 
red margin round them, and tears 
rising, but full of kindness and pity, 
She had not recovered from the 
shock of seeing some one whom she 
never saw before at her mother’s 
side at such a moment, when Mrs. 
Scudamore herself, opening her 
eyes, stretched out a hand towards 
her, Amy tried to take her mo- 
ther’s hand and kiss it, but to her 
consternation her intended caress 
was rejected; the hand clutched at 
her dress and drew her close, turn- 
ing her towards the strange woman. 
Looking at her mother’s face, Amy 
saw, with inconceivable surprise, 
that she was not looking at her, but 
at the stranger, and that some dread- 
ful meaning—a meaning which she 
could not divine--was in her mo- 
ther’s eyes. Mrs. Scudamore held her, 
pointing her out, as it were, to this 
strange woman whose eyes were red 
with erying. Then.she spoke with 
a voice that sounded terrible to the 
amazed girl: ‘Look at this child,” 
she said, dragging Amy into a posi- 
tion to confront the stranger, who 
forthwith began to cry once more 
and wring her hands. Then Mrs, 
Scudamore rose slowly from the 
sofa; she was ghastly pale, but 
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had perfect command of herself. 
She waved them all away. “Go 
—go,” she said, imperiously; 
“leave me, I have some business; 
leave me, Amy; Stevens, go now, 
I have business to do.” 

“Let me stay with you, mamma: 
oh, let me stay with you!” cried 


Amy; but even she was frightened 
by her mother’s look. 

“No, go—go—all of you,” said 
Mrs. Scudamore, peremptorily. She 
even raised herself with difficulty 
from the sofa, and, tottering across 
the room, softly locked the door. 


CHAPTER III. « 


What passed within that locked 
door nobody knew. Amy would 
have remained in the hall to wait 
for her mother but for the presence 
of the strange man outside, who 
gazed at her with eager and intent 
eyes. But for his presence I fear the 
servants would have listened, and but 
for their presence he would have 
listened, though in either case the 
attempt would have been in vain, 
for the two women within spoke 
low, and had no intention of betray- 
ing themselves. Amy joined her 
brother in the great library. She 
did not know what she was afraid 
of, but she trembled. ‘Mamma 
looked so strange,” she said, “not 
like herself—and such an odd, funny 
woman—no, not funny. Charlie, 
don’t laugh--quite the reverse of 
funny—but so strange—with red 
eyes, as if she had been crying. Oh, 
I don’t know what to think——” 

“Don’t think at all,” said Charlie, 
“that’s the best thing for girls. My 


_ mother will tell you, I suppose—or 


at least she will tell me if it is any- 
thing of consequence,” said the heir, 
with a sense of his own importance, 


‘which was beautiful to see. He 


was writing a letter, and he had not 
seen or heard anything to alarm him, 
so he pursued his course with much 
calm; but Amy stood by the win- 
dows, or roamed about the room from 
bookease to bookcase with an agita- 
tion which she herself could not un- 
derstand. Her mother’s despair had 


communicated, itself to her in some 
wonderful inexplainable way. In 
the same mesmeric fashion a thrill 
of wonder and sharp curiosity had 
run through the entire house. Half 
the servants in it made furtive ex- 
peditions through the hall to see 
Mr. Tom Furness ‘marching about 
with his hat on his head and a scowl 
on his face, looking at the various 
ornaments,—the hunting trophy 
hung on one wall, the pictures on 
another, the bits of old armour which 
Charlie had furbished up and ar- 
ranged with his best skill, and of 
which he was so proud. All these 
things Mr. Furness scowled at; and 
then, to the horror and excitement 
of the household, he strode forward 
to the door of the little library and 
knocked loudly. There -was no 
answer. He stood waiting for about 
five minutes, and then he knocked 
again. By this time Woods was 
moved to interfere. He came, up 
with a look of solemnity which 
again for a moment impressed the 
stranger with the idea that he must 
be a dignified clergyman residing in 
the house—an impression unfortun- 
ately put to flight by his words, 
“Sir,” said Woods, “begging par- 
don for the liberty, but Mrs. Scuda- 
more is in that room, and I can’t 
have my missis disturbed.” 

“Your missis !”” said Mr. Furness, 
It was perhaps just as well for him 
that the first word was quite in- 
audible, and he knocked. again. 
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This time there was an immediate 
reply. The door was opened slowly, 
and Mrs. Scudamore appeared. She 
had been pale before, but her for- 
mer paleness was rosy in compari- 
son with the ghastly white, of her 
countenance now. The little woman 
with the red eyes was clinging to 
her arm. 

““We have left you waiting,” she 
said, with a calmness in which there 
was something terrible, “which I 
am sorry for, but I felt faint. 
Woods, send the dogcart and a man 
to the Three-mile Station for Mrs. 
Scudamore’s luggage, and tell the 
housekeeper to get ready the west 
room. As we have both been a 
good deal agitated with this meet- 
ing,” she went on, turning to her 
strange companion, “perhaps you 
would like to rest before dinner? 
Tt would do you good to rest——” 

‘*Q yes, please,” faltered the 
stranger, half hiding behind Mrs. 
Scudamore’s crape, and casting glan- 
ces of terror at her neighbour’s face. 

Mr. ''om Furness looked on con- 
founded—he gazed from one to the 
other with a face of consternation. 
“Oh!” he said, ‘‘so you have made 
it all up between yourselves.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Scudamore. 
She looked him full in the face, 
not flinching, and he regarded her 
with rising wonder and _ anger. 
**Sold!” he said to himself, and 
then he laid his hand roughly upon 
his aunt’s arm. “Look here, this 
won't do,” *he said; “You can’t 
keep me out of it. I go for some- 
thing in this. I can tell you, 
aunty, you had best not try to 
cast me off.” 

“Oh, Tom—Tom !” 

“This lady is under my protec- 
tion,” said Mrs. Scudamore. ‘Leave 
her, please; she is a member of this 


family.” 
‘Under your protection!” said 
Furness, with a coarse laugh, 
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which brought the blood to the 
ghastly pale face of the woman he 
insulted. And then he added, with 
angry jocularity, “I should like to 
know, since you are so hasty to 
adopt her, whom you take her to 
be.” 

Mrs. Scudamore made a momen- 
tary pause. It passed so instantane- 
ously that perhaps nobody observed 
it except Amy, who had come to 
the door of the great library when 
she heard her mother’s voice. Then 
she answered firmly, ‘She is Mrs, 
Thomas Scudamore, my sister-in- 
law. I accept her on her own 
statement, which I have no doubt 
is true. We shall make all in- 
quiries to substantiate it, of course, 
in which you, I am sure, can help 
us.” 

“Mrs. — Thomas — Scudamore — 
her sister-in-law !” said the man, and 
then he rushed at the unhappy little 
woman who was his aunt and shook 
her violently before any one could 
interfere. “*Do you mean to say 
it’s a conspiracy,” he cried; “or— 
you—have you made a mistake?” 

“Oh, Tom,” cried the poor wo- 
man—“oh, Tom, don’t murder me. 
Oh, I beg your pardon. ‘I beg you 
ten thousand pardons. I have made 
—a mistake.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” he cried, with an- 
other oath. ’ 

Mrs. Scudamore put out her 
hand imperiously and pushed him 
away. ‘You will touch her again 
at your peril,” she cried. ‘‘Thereare . 
men enough in the house to tum 
you out.” 

At this the man grew furious. 
“To turn you out, you mean,” he’ 
said, “ you impostor, you con——” 

Here Amy appeared, pale and 
scared, with her hand held up as if 
to stop the words, whatever they 
might be. And he stopped short, 
struck silent as by magic. His eyes 
fell before the girl’s bright, innocent 
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indignant eyes. Say it before her! 
how could he ? for when all was said 
that could be said against him, he 
was still a man. He stopped short, 
and Mrs. Scudamore took that mo- 
ment to lead her faltering companion 
away. 

“You have made a mistake,” she 
said, as she went—‘twhat might 
have been a terrible mistake; but 
thank heaven-we have found it out.” 

The spectators stood speechless, 
and watched her as she turned along 
the long corridor to the great draw- 
ing-room. This passage was long, 
paved with tiles, and had a great 
window at the end. The two 
figures were clearly outlined against 
the light ; the one tall, straight, and 
full of elastic strength, as upright 
as an arrow, and as unwavering ; 
the other hanging upon her, a limp 
heap of drapery. As under a spell, 
the man who was left in the lurch, 
the girl whose heart was wrung with 
a novel sense of mystery, the gaping 
and wondering servants, stood silent, 
gazing after them till they disap- 
peared, and then 

What Mr..Tom Furness might 
have done, or said, had he been left to 
himself, it is impossible to say. Mrs. 
Scudamore, it was clear, had made 
up her .mind to leave him to him- 
self; but chance had provided her 
with a quite unsuspected avrxiliary. 
His eyes, as he withdrew them from 
following the two who moved like a 
procession against the light, encoun- 
tered those of Amy. She turned 
to him almost appealingly. She 
seemed to ask, what is it ?—what 
do you think of it? She, except 
in that one moment when she 
had put up her hand to stop his 
words, had looked at him in no 
hostile way. Now, there was no- 
thing but wonder and uneasiness 
in her look. And that look seemed 
to appeal to him—to him who 
knew himself the enemy of the 





house. He was _ vanquished, he 
could not tell how. He took off 
simply, with a muttered apology, 
the hat which all this while had 
been on his head. 

“T suppose there is nothing left 
for me but to go away,” he said, 
bitterly, ‘‘and leave them to settle 
it their own way. By Jove! 
though a 

‘*Mamma can never mean you to 
—to feel that there has been no— 
courtesy, no—hospitality—at Scuda- 
more,” said Amy. ‘I am sure that 
must be a mistake. She has been 
ill, and something has agitated her. 
Would you mind staying here one 
moment till I—till I—call my 
brother?’ said Amy, desperately. 
To call her brother was the last 
thing to do, she felt convinced ; 
but it was the first thing that it 
occurred to her to say. She ran 
into the great library where Charlie 
was sitting, paying no attention to 
his languid ‘* What’s the row, Amy ?”’ 
end went out by the window which 
opened on the terrace. It took her 
but a moment to rush round to the 
drawing-room window, calling softly, 
“Mamma! mamma!” 

Amy knew very well that some- 





‘thing was wrong, and her heart was 


aching with anxiety and pain. But 
she had forgotten that she was 
rushing into the heart of the secret 
by thus following her mother. She 
was suddenly recalled to herself by 
hearing Mrs. Scudamore’s voice, in 
such a tone as she had never heard 
before, say, low and passionate, al- 
most too low to be audible, and 
yet with a force in it which would, 
it seemed to Amy, have carried the 
sound for miles :— 

“T put myself out of the ques- 
tion. For myself, I can bear any- 
thing; but I have four children ; 
and to save them from shame, look 
you, I will do anything—anything— 
lose my life, risk my soul !” 
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“Oh! don’t say so,” said the 
other voice. 

“T would—I will. And you can 
save them.” 

Amy crept away. She could not 
face her. mother after hearing these 
words. What did they, what could 
they mean? She stole back again, 
dispirited, to the hall, in which that 
man still awaited her. He knew 
all about it. He could clear it up 
to her, whatever it was—if she 
dared ask. But Amy felt that the 
secret which was her mother’s, her 
mother only must reveal. She went 
up to him timidly, not knowing 
what excuses to make, and totally 
unaware that her pretty, embar- 
rassed, troubled look was stealing 
to the man’s very heart. 

‘‘T am so sorry,” she said, ‘ they 
are all so engaged. I can’t get hold 
of any of them. You are a friend 
of—of that lady who is with mamma, 
are you not ?” 

‘“« Her nephew,” he said. 

“ And can you tell me—I have 
not had a chance of speaking to 
mamma—is she a relation of ours?” 

He grinned at her with a look 
she did not understand. Then, 
catching once more her innocent, 
wondering gaze, grew confused and 
red, and faltered. Say it to her? 
—he could not for his life. 

‘Your mother says so,” he an- 
swered, gloomily. 

He was a young man, though in 
Amy’s eyes he was a Methuselah. 
He was not bad-looking, and his 
natural air of audacity and assump- 
tion had vanished in her presence. 
He stood softened almost into a 
gentleman by her side. Amy looked 
at him doubtfully. She had thought 
she saw him resisting her mother. 
She had heard him begin to say 
words that he ought not to have 
said... But .he had stopped short. 
And he was injured, or seemed so 
—had been left here alone and ne- 
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glected, and looked as if he wanted 
some notice to be taken of him. 
All the natural instincts of courtesy 
were strong in the girl. Even if 
he were an enemy, he could not be 
allowed to leave the house with a 
sense of having been neglected, 
And then he was quite middle-aged, 
she was sure—thirty at least—and 
the nephew of some one who was 
a relation. When all this. course 
of thought had passed through her 
mind, Amy felt that it was time for 
her to act.. She could not advise 
or help her mother, but she might 
do the duty she had no doubt her 
mother would have done had her 
mind been sufficiently at leisure to 
think of it. ‘Mamma is occupied,” 
she said, simply, “and so is my 
brother. There is only me; but if 
I could show you the park—or if 
you would, take some luncheon—I 
will do the best I can in mamma’s 
absence. Since you are a relation 
of our relation, it does not matter,” 
she said, with her honest, sweet 
smile, “‘that we never saw each 
other before.” , 

It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the effect of this little girlish 
speech ; it went through and through 
the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. The very different pas- 
sions which had been strong in him 
were somehow lulled to sleep in a 
moment. He did not understand 
himself. The very purpose with 
which he had come to the hoyse 
went out of his mind. ‘TI will be 
proud if you will show me the— 
the grounds, Miss Scudamore,” he 
said. In his soul he had fallen 
prostrate at Amy’s feet. 

And she went with him in her 
simplicity, leading him about the 
gardens and the conservatories, and 
out to the park to see the best views. 
She took him even to the terrace. 
Ewerywhere she led him about, half 
pleased after a time with the interest 
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he showed in everything, and which 
was indeed no simple sentiment, as 
she thought, but a maze of inde- 
scribable feeling, which subdued 
and yet stirred him. The child did 
not know what she was doing. To 
her own consciousness she was but 
occupying a weary hour or two which 
otherwise would have hung heavy 
on this visitor’s hands, and mak- 
ing up for something like rudeness 
which her mother had showed him. 
In reality she was winding about 
the man a whole magic network, 
the first dream of his life. When 
they had gone over everything and 
returned to the house, there was 
still nobody to be seen, and Amy’s 
wits were at full stretch to know 
what to do further with her strange 
guest. Should she ask him to stay 
to dinner? What should she do? 
Perhaps her mother would not like 
it—perhaps Charlie 

“Look here, Miss Amy; you 
have been very kind and nice to 





me,” he said, suddenly; “for your 
sake Pll go away. Tell your mother 
from me that I’ve. gone away for 
your sake. [ll tvait till I hear 
from her. If I don’t hear from her 
I shall take my own way; but, in 
the mean time, I am not a worse 
man than other’ men, and I am 
going away for your sake.” 

“Oh, that is very kind,” Amy 
said, unawares; and then she recol- 
lected that what she was saying 
sounded uncivil—“‘I mean it is 
very kind to say you will do any- 
thing for me; but | am sure mamma 
would never wish P 

“Tell her I'll wait to hear from 
her, or if not, Pll take my own 
way; and warn my old fool of an 
aunt that she’ll be sorry for her 
treachery. I don’t believe a word of 
it, and [ll prove my position,” he 
said, with growing warmth; but 
added, suddenly, dropping his voice, 
“at present I will go away for your 
sake.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


The family dinner was at seven 
o'clock, and the three met and sat 
down as usual alone. The day be- 
fore this had been a cheerful meal. 
Mrs. Scudamore, in her quiet and 
content, had encouraged her chil- 
dren’s talk, and all their plans what 
they were to do. It had been sweet 
to her to hear them, to feel that 
they were no longer to be crossed 
and thwarted’ capriciously, and that, 
at the same time, her own will and 
wish were sovereign with them for 
the moment at least.’ It had been 
the pleasantest meal eaten at Scuda- 
more for a long *time. To-day; so 
far as Charlie knew at least, every- 
thing was unchanged. He had ex- 
claimed at his mother’s paleness 
when she came into the drawing- 
room ; but she had come down only 


at the last moment, when there was 
little time for remark. She was 
dressed as carefully as usual—studi- 
ously, Amy thought—to avoid the 
least trace of any difference; but 
she was ghastly pale. Every trace 
of colour had gone from her face ; 
her very lips were blanched, as if 
the blood had rushed back to’ her 
heart far too fiercely to permit any 
return. A tremulous movement was 
in her fingers, and even now and 
then in her hand, as if her nerves 
had been jarred. Otherwise she 
showed no sign of what had 
passed. Amy had watched’ very 
anxiously for the appearance of the 
strange visitor, but Mrs. Scudamore 
came down alone. — Fortunately, 
Charlie's ignorance of what had 
occurred removed the restraint and 
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painful consciousness which Amy 
felt upon herself. They sat down 
as usual—the natural routine went 
on. And if the’mother at the end 
of the table felt like a somnambulist 
walking in a dream, neither of the 
two divined it. Mrs. Scudamore 
looked out of the frightful mist, 
which seemed to her own conscious- 
ness to envelop her, and saw Amy’s 
wistful eyes watching her, but 
Charlie’s: face quite unconcerned, 
eating his soup as usual. This 
helped her to bear the awful weight 
that was upon her heart. And then 
the presence of the servants helped 
her in the story she had to tell. 
She began it, seizing the opportu- 
nity when Charlie paused for the 
third time to look at her across the 
flowers on the table, and ask what 
she had done to herself to be so pale. 

““ What I ought not to have done, 
I suppose,” she answered, forcing 
something which did duty for a 
smile; “talking over—old affairs. 
[ have not told you yet,” she went 
on, clearing her voice, “of a visitor 
who arrived this afternoon—a—a 
relation—who will most likely stay 
—with us—for a long time ¥ 

“Good heavens!” cried Charlie, 
‘‘a relation! Whata terrible bore!” 

Amy, who was watching her 
mother closely, had-it on her lips to 
check her brother’s levity, but it 
was a help to Mrs. Scudamore. She 
panted as if for breath as she went 
on, but once more that faint watery 
gleam of a smile covered her face. 

“She is a lady, Charlie. I ex- 
pect you to be very civil to her—she 
is—your aunt—the widow of your 
Uncle Tom, who—died in America. 
She has been there—most of her 
life.” 

‘“ Worse luck,” said the uncon- 
cerned Charlie. “My uncle Tom 
—my uncle Tom? who was he? I 
never heard of him, that I know 
eS eee 
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“Don’t worry your mamma, 
Master Charles,” whispered Woods, 
under cover of an entrée. “It was 
your father’s brother, your uncle as 
went to America when you was a 
baby—that’s sure enough——” 

“By Jove, Woods!” Charlie be- 
gan with boyish resentment; and 
then a better instihct saved him, and 
Woods covered the exclamation by 
dropping a spoon, and picking it up © 
with confusion, and begging pardon 
audibly. It was a pause for which 
Mrs. Scudamore was grateful. 

“*T have invited Mrs.—Thomas— 
Scudamore,” she said, with a little 
shiver, which Amy alone perceived, 
“‘to stay—of course—— She only 
came home about—a month—ago— 
about the time I expect you to 
be very civil to her—— I don’t think 
her own people are—perhaps—the 
kind of persons, but she herself— 
is ”’.then Mrs. Scudamore made 
a pause, and then shivered again and 
said with a moaning sign, “‘ very good 
—oh, it is true—very good-——” 

“She may be as good as she 
pleases,” ‘said Charlie, “‘ but, mamma, 
whatever you may say, such a visitor 
will be a dreadful bore——” 

“‘She is a good woman,” repeated 
Mrs. Scudamore with a broken voice. 

‘“A good woman is an appalling 
description,” said Charlie. “One 
never falls back upon that, if there’s 
anything more interesting to say. 
I've always noticed in my experi 
ence Mother, what’s the matter? 
—you don’t mean to say you are 
angry ?” 

‘* Another disrespectful word of— 
your aunt—and I will leave the 
table,” cried Mrs. Scudamore, pas- 











* sionately; “if I could imagine any 


child of mine treating her otherwise 
than as she deserves id 

“Good heavens!” said Charlie, 
under his breath; and he shot an 
inquiring glance at his sister. But 
Amy, trembling, and miserable, kept 
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her eyes upon her plate. The girl 
had never seen her mother so. They 
seemed to have plunged back into 
the old days, when the fretful father 
put a curb on everything they said 
and did. Shame, distress, and terror 
filled Amy’s heart; and silence fell 
upon the table —a silence which 
seemed to irritate Mrs. Scudamore 
as nothing had ever irritated her 
before. 

“You seem to have lost your 
tongues all at once,” she said, bitter- 
ly: “if this is the consequence of so 
mild a claim upon your cbedience, 
nothing more than asking you to 
be civil to a—near—connection— 
it is a bad omen for me. If you 
cannot accept my statement without 
roof ——” 

“Mother!” cried Charlie, ‘what 
can you mean? proof ——” 

“Yes, proof What does your 
grumbling mean, but an insinuation 
that you don’t believe r 

“Mother! mother! what is the 
matter? — what do you take me 
for——” 

“T take deeds, not words,” she 














-said, with feverish agitation; and 


then it seemed that she had nearly 
burst into convulsive tears ; but she 
restrained herself. Al) this time the 
servants went softly about the table, 
with the stealthy deprecating con- 
sciousness of spectators at a domestic 
storm. They could not understand 
it any more than her children could. 
She was not herself, not like herself. 
They exchanged looks, as Amy and 
Charlie did. When dinner was 
over she gave orders peremptorily 
that the younger children were not 
to come down for dessert; and rose 
from the table almost before Woods 
had left the room. ‘I must go to 
my visitor,” she said, sweeping out, 
with still that atmosphere of sup- 
pressed passion about her. She 
went away so hastily that Amy 
had not time to follow. The two 
VOL, CX.—NO. DCLXXIV. 


sat looking after their mother equally 
bewildered, but with very different 
feelings. 

“What is the matter?’ cried 
Charlie, with undisguised astonish- 
ment. ‘Is my mother ill? has she 
been doing too much? I never saw 
her like this before. Amy, you 
must know.” 

“T am afraid she is ill, Charlie. 
Oh! don’t say anything—I cannot 
bear to see it!” cried Amy, with 
tears ; “it is so unlike mamma.” 

“T wish the doctor would call,” 
said Charlie; “you should get her 
to go to bed. Don’t you know 
something that you could make her 
take?—women used to know all 
about doctoring. And I am sure 
you could save her a great deal 
of trouble, Amy, if you were to try. 
She has, been doing too much.” 

“Perhaps I could,” said Amy, 
doubtfully ; “if you thought it was 
that——” 

“Of course it is that—you have 
left everything upon her,” cried the 
young man, glad to find some one 
to blame. ‘You have left her to 
write all her letters and things, and 
do the bills, and a hundred trifles 
you might have spared her. Of 
course it is that.” 

“Tl run now and see what I can 
do,” cried Amy, following her mother 
hastily out of the room. Innocent 
and young as she was, she had 
already learnt the lesson women 
learn so soon—that a masculine con- 
clusion of this kind is beyond the 
reach of argument. It satisfied 
Charlie. It comforted his mind to 
throw the blame upon her, and to 
persuade himself that his mother’s 
strange aspect had an easily remov- 
able cause. Amy could not so delude 
herself; but she said in her mind, 
‘““What is the use of arguing?” and 
took the ready excuse thus offered 
her. Poor little Amy’s heart was 
very heavy. No—it was not writ- . 
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ing letters, nor reckoning up bills, 
that had done it. It was something 
far more mysterious — something 
which she could not divine. The 
words she had heard at the window 
came back to her, and made her 
shiver—‘ To save them from shame 
I would give my life. I would risk 
my soul ” “Oh? what, what 
could it mean ?” 

There was no one in the drawing- 
room, of course, and Amy made her 
way up-stairs, wondering where her 
new aunt was, wondering what sort 
of person she was, and what she had 
to do with it. She had red eyes, 
but that was with crying; and her 
nose was red, and her whole person 
limp; but then her voice and touch 
were kind. The door of the west 
room was closed when she approach- 
ed, but Stevens just then came out 
with a tray.” 

“Ts the lady, is—my aunt there?” 

“La! bless us, Miss, is she your 
aunt ?”’ said Stevens, and went down- 
stairs nodding her head, and refus- 
ing further comment. 

Amy paused a long time at the 
door. Should she go in and make 
acquaintance with the stranger ? 
Should she encounter her mother 
there, with that changed face? 
With a little timid reluctance to 
take any decisive step, she ran to 
her own room first to collect herself. 
Amy’s room communicated with her 
mother’s. Mrs. Scudamore had been 
glad to have her child so near, to be 
able to call her at any hour; but 
the first thing Amy saw on entering 
the room was that the door of com- 
munication was closed. She gave a 
little sharp cry involuntarily, That 
separation hurt her, and appalled 
her. ‘‘Why should she shut me 
out ?” Amy cried to herself—‘ me?” 
She felt the door, it was locked ; she 
listened even in the great perturba- 
tion of her thoughts, but nothing 
was audible. It was more than 
Amy could bear. 
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‘*Mamma, mamma!” she cried, 
beating on the door. 

There was no answer. Amy had 
something of the Scudamore tem. 
per, too, and could be hasty, and 
even violent, when she was thwart. 
ed. She lost patience. 

“T will come in,” she cried; “] 
will not be shut out. Mamma, you 
have no right to shut me out; open. 
the door—open the door !” 

All at once the door opened wide, 
as if by magic, Amy thought, though 
it was solely the hurry of her own 
agitation, the tingling in her ears, 
the sound she was herself making, 
which prevented her from heari 
the withdrawing of the bolt. 

Her mother stood very severe and 
grave before her, reproving—“ What 
is the meaning of this, Amy?” 
she said, coldly, and Amy’s heart 
sank. 

“Oh, mamma! don’t go away; 
don’t shut yourself up — at least 
don’t shut me out—me, mamma! 
There may be things you cannot 
talk of to the rest, but, mamma, 
me!” cried Amy, in a transport of 
love and pain. 

Mrs. Scudamore made a violent 
effort of self-control. Her whole 
soul was full of passionate irritation. 
Her impulse was to thrust her 
daughter away from her—to shut 
out all the world; but that un- 
reasoning cry went to her heart 
Oh, if the child but knew! Tell it 
to her! The same thought that 
had moved her enemy came with a 
great swell and throb of pain over 
Mrs. Scudamore’s heart. 

“‘ Amy,” she said, hoarsely, “child, 
go away. There is nothing the 
matter with me, or if there is any- 
thing, it is my own business alone. 
Go away, I cannot be disturbed 
now——” 

Amy crept to her mother’s feet 
and clasped her knees. ‘‘ Only me,” 
she said, laying her soft cheek against 
the harsh blackness of the crape. 
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“ You can trust me, mother. Let 
me share the trouble, whatever it is. 
Oh, mamma, mamma ! why should 
you have secrets from me ?” 

Mrs. Scudamore trembled more 
than the child did, as she stooped 
over her. ‘‘ Hush, hush,” she said, 
“Jet there be an end of this. Lis- 


ten, Amy. It is—papa’s—secret— 
not yours nor mine. Now, ask me 
no more.” 


Amy shrank away with a strange 
look of awe. She looked wistfully 
into her mother’s face; she ac- 
knowledged the difference. These 
words, which Mrs. Scudamore loathed 
to speak, were absolutely effectual. 
She rose from the ground, and 
put her arms round her mother’s 
neck, and clung to her, silently hid- 
ing her face. “Is it very bad?” she 
whispered softly, kissing her neck 
and her dress. Army’s whole soul 
was lost in pity. 

“Tt is very bad,” said the poor 
woman, with a groan; and she 
held her child close to her heart, 
which broke over her with a very 
tempest of love and anguish. Oh, 
if Amy but knew !—but she should 
never know—never, if it were at the 


cost of the mother’s life—the peril 
of her soul. 

When Amy had been thus dis 
missed, calmed down, and composed 
in the most magical way—for, after 
all, the dead father’s secrets, what- 
ever they might be, were nothing in 
comparison to what the very lightest 
veil of mystery on the part of the 
mother would have been—Mrs. Scu- 
damore once more closed the door. 
She did it very softly, that no one 
might hear; she drew the curtain 
that no one might see; and then 
she gave way toa misery which was 
beyond control. Was there any 
sorrow like her sorrow ?—she cried to 
herself in her anguish. -She took 
her dead husband’s miniature out of 
its frame, and threw it on the ground, 
and crushed it to fragments. She . 
cursed him in her heart. He had 
done this wantonly, cruelly, like the 
coward he was: he had known it all 
along: he had died knowing it, 
with his children by his bedside. 
O God! reward him, since man 
could not—the coward and villain! 
These were the only prayers she 
could say in the bitterness of her 
heart. 
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WHAT THE POPE MIGHT DO. 


AttnoucH Louis’ Napoleon was 
not a thoroughgoing friend of the 
Pope, his downfall has been a 
serious blow to the Holy Father. 
The Italians had long waited for 
a moment of confusion in France 
to hurry down to Rome, and they 
took the opportunity when the world 
was thinking of anything rather 
than the Vatican. It is very hard 
to persuade priests of any sect that 
laymen are not more vitally inter- 
ested about Church questions than 
any others that come before them. 
It ‘is almost impossible to make 
them believe than the whole world 
of daily life does not revolve around 
dogmas and theologies. 

In the mighty convulsion of 
Europe, in the enormous develop- 
ment of Germany, and in the down- 
fall, almost the disruption, ef France, 
the Cardinals had no thought for 
anything but how these changes 
were to react on Rome, what influ- 
ence they were to exercise on the 
prospects of the Church, how they 
were to affect the power of the Holy 
See. 


Antonelli long foresaw what 
amont of dependence might be 
placed on the Emperor. He knew 


well that Louis Napoleon’s Popery 
was less a choice than a necessity ; 
that a certain affectation of regard 
for the Church was the tie that 
bound the Legitimists to his cause, 
and served as the reason for such 
men as the Grammonts and the 
Latours and D’Auvergnes for seek- 
ing office under him. No very 
brilliant accessions, it is true, in 
point of ability and capacity ; but 
men used to high positions, and 
with the habits and manners of 
lofty statien, cannot easily be re- 





placed by others less conversant 
with the modes and ways of the 
polite world. The new Empire 
without the Legitimist element. 
would have been totally destitute 
of these. The First Napoleon had 
none of them, but he did not want 
them; he had so revolutionised the 
whole of Europe, that the epaulette 
of a general sufficed for all prestige; 
and the vulgar manner, the rudé 
speech, or the ungrammatical de 
spatch, could not mar the diplomacy 
whose conquests had been carried 
by strong battalions. Our era, how- 
ever, needed a different order of 
men; and, if possible, it required 
men who should, by their habits 
and manners, conceal the parvenu 
origin of the Court they repre- 
sented, and, at least, look like the 
servants of a good house. 

To the extent of employing these 
people the Emperor was a Papist, 
but not much further. There was 
a story of some special gratitude he 
owed Pio Nono for having once 
saved his life in a Carbonari con- 
spiracy at Rome; but. supposing it 
to be all true, there is reason to be- 
lieve that his political line would not 
have been much under the sway of 
his gratitude. The Catholic reli- 
gion was amongst the claims to the 
throne, and Louis Napoleon could 
not afford to omit one of them. 

There is, however, much reason to 
believe that the cause of the Pope- 
dom in France was anything but a 
gainer by the adhesion of the Em- 
peror to its interests ;—so strongly 
are Frenchmen disposed to resist 
the dictation of the Throne, or 
resent opinions which they can per- 
suade themselves to fancy are im- 
posed upon them. 
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The little real regard the French 
people had for the Papacy did not 
prevent them feeling deeply offended 
by the Italian occupation of Rome. 
Sooner or later Rome must have 
fallen to them ; it was, then, less the 
fact than the mode of acquisition 
that gave offence. It was done at 
an inopportune moment—a moment 
of extreme distress and confusion: 
it was as if a friend had put in his 
claim for gold when there was a run 
on the bank ; and to say the least, 
there was scant delicacy in the 
move. 

The various Cabinets of Europe 
received the news with a certain 
satisfaction, for what had been done, 
had been done by a regular Govern- 
ment, without any fear of revolution- 
ary excesses ; all they asked was that 
the Quirinal should not be carried 
by the Garibaldians. Enough for 
them if his Holiness had been eject- 
ed by. some process that assumed 
to be law—at least he had not been 
thrown out of the window. ‘ 

It is this same fiction of legality 
thatmakes the Pope’s case so difficult. 
Had there been violence, it would 
have been better for him. Besides, 
all Ministries like the fait accompli, 
whatever it be. The thing really to 
be dreaded nowadays is the suit in 
litigation—the issue that may take 
different endings. Had the Pope 
been expelled by a revolution, it 
would only have been the beginning; 
and the beginning of what? Next 
to the Pope and the Cardinals, the 
people who are most dissatisfied 
with what has happened are the 
“rouge” and the Garibaldians. To 
them, it is a great subject of na- 
tional appeal lost for ever—a griev- 
ance which they could always lay at 
the door of any regular Government, 
and an appeal which they could pre- 
tend, at least, specially demanded the 
answer from themselves. One of the 
favourite theories of this party was, 
that they alone could deal with 








the Papacy; that they alone had 
taken a due measure of the iniquities, 
the treacheries, and the corruptions 
of the Church ; and that, unless re- 
dressed by them, all the crimes of 
the priesthood would be dealt with 
inadequately, if not collusively. 

It was exactly in this bond of 
enmity to the Church that the 
Prussian Alliance originally took its 
root. The very nearest thing in 
Italian estimation to a heretic was 
a Lutheran. The Prussian’ was 
this, and they made a brother of 
him. How far M. Bismark had 
traded on this sentiment before the 
war of ’66 is well known to all con- 
versant with Italian politics at that 
period, and what pressure he was 
able to exercise on the Florentine 
Cabinet by means of the leaders of 
the Liberal party in Italy. So far 
were the Garibaldians persuaded of 
his fidelity to them, that many ac- 
tually believed Prussia would have 
aided them to overthrow the dy- 
nasty. Good, easy man, he took 
very little pains to prove how gross- 
ly he was misrepresented! Having 
carried his point by the intimida- 
tion of these “red shirts,” M. Bis- 
mark has no more occasion for them 
than has a man for his “roughs” or his 
‘*lambs” on the day after his election. 
Indeed he can now even affect some 
small sympathy for the Pope, and 
mildly tell his envoy at Rome that 
he hopes his jailers will treat him 
with regard to his former station. 

There is a sort of good-breeding 
in politics as in society, which 
means little but does a great deal— 
a species of polite consideration for 
certain conditions in which revolu- 
tionists are totally wanting, and 
suffer very grave embarrassment in 
consequence. . Prussia at this mo- 
ment is thinking of anything more 
than a war for the Pope. The very 
least of M. Bismark’s anxieties is 
what is to become of the Holy 
Father ; but yet he understands 
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thoroughly how, without any sacri- 
fice of his influence with the Italian 
Cabinet, he can insinuate a hope— 
a wish—a desire—for certain conces- 
sions; a sincere trust in some good 
intentions somewhere, which he is 
sure will meet the sanction and 
approval of the “ wise intelligences 
that rule Italy.” . 

It is easier however, to tell the 
Tialian Government to treat the Pope 
with tenderness and consideration, 
than’ to say what that tenderness 
and consideration should be. That 
they have no intention whatever to 
restore to him any portion of what 
they have taken from him—that 
they mean to leave him a8 poor and 
powerless as we see him—is clear 
enough. As for the courtesy with 
which the spoliation is effected, pos- 
sibly his Holiness cares very little. 

Some one has well said, that the 
Italian Government, with reference 
to the Popedom, is like a man mar- 


ried to a woman with a most un. 


supportably hysterical temperament, 
who makes her vapours and her 
nerves do duty for arguments, and is 
so perversely unreasoning that it is 
impossible to deal with her. Her 
cries, however, are heard over the 
whole neighbourhood, and the world 
is convinced she must be most 
cruelly treated. But the Pope’s case 
is by no means so hopeless as it ap- 
pears. The very weapon—of consti- 
tutional government—-by which he 
has been spoiled and deposed, may, 
one day, be used to restore him. 
The battle of the Popedom, as Peel 
said of the Constitution, is to be 
fought at the hustings. The only 
agents who never desert a cause, 
who never sleep at their post, who 
never go over to the enemy, are the 
Priests. The Pope has these in 
every parish of the kingdom. They 
are not present merely on the day 
of the election, and at the battle of 
the hustings, but throughout the 
entire year, watching, observing, 
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counselling, and suggesting, mip. 
gling enough with the people to up. 
derstand their sympathies and their 
wishes, and standing enough apart 
to dictate to them from a position of 
superiority ; knowing their inmost 
wishes as no other man knows them, 
and making their conduct in this 
world to be the test of their fate in 
the next. With these and the wo. 
men to aid him, who is to. say that 
the cause of the Pope is hopeless? 

With the electoral system of Italy 
such as it is, and with such organi- 
sation as the party of the priests 
could introduce into its working, a 
most formidable opposition might be 
fashioned ; and if one day universal 
sufferage should become law, the 
whole Left of the Chamber would 
be Papal; and I am by no means 
sure but that they might become 
powerful enough to sway the Cham- 
ber by their numbers, and seize the 
reins of government. ' 

We have only to look at Ireland 
to see with what success priests can 
employ a mock Liberalism when 
the profession contributes to the 
benefit of the Church. Antonelli 
and his associates are not less crafty 
than Cardinal Cullen and his friends. 
When they have once subdued their 
natural reluctance to the use of this 
weapon, they will wield it with an 
address and a vigour that all our 
free States never attained to. 

At all events, if not dominant in 
Italy, the party of the Pope, for its 
compactness, its unity, its cohesion, 
and its fidelity to its opinions, might 
become such a power in the State 
that no prudent Minister could af- 
ford to disregard it. We have but 
to see what an amount of power is 
wielded by the priests in Ireland 
over elections in which great wealth 
is often arrayed against them, to 
compute what they might do in 
Italy, where money is not used as 
an election agent, and territorial in- 
fluence is almost nil. 
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All canvassing and solicitation at 
elections are forbidden by the law 
in Italy ; but what law dares or 
could suppress the speech from the 
altar-and the pulpit, or the still 
stronger incentive that is whispered 
in secret? Talk of bribery! There 
is one man who can promise more 
than honours, and titles, and crosses, 
and riches. There is one man who 
can so link the future with the 
present, that obedience to him is 
elevated to the rank of a religious 
duty. 

Whenever Rome initiates a policy 
or propounds a new dogma, she is 
weak. Whenever the Papal power 
adopts the machinery of her op- 
ponents, and seizes on their organisa- 
tion, she attains a success that can- 
not be rivalled. She employed the 
monarchical principle in the middle 
ages, and worked it well. Let her 
but condescend to the tools with 
which-our modern Liberalism sup- 
plies her, and I am much mistaken 
if she will not find Parliamentary 
government on her side and make 
the Gladstones of Victor Emanuel’s 
Cabinet as submissive and as man- 
ageable as our own. 

Ireland will show her what, against 
a far more compact and powerful 
Government, and by a much less in- 
fluential agency, can be done by the 
priests. Cardinel Cullen is not the 
Holy Father, nor is the lion of Ju- 
dah Antonelli, These men are as 
inferior in intellect as in social posi- 
tion to their great Roman _proto- 
types ; and yet at the hour I 
write they hold more of the power 
over Ireland in their hands than 
the whole Cabinet of England. 
They dictate to a proverbially ar- 
rogant minister what he may and 
what he may not do. At their in- 


‘stance and bidding he has unrooted 


a Church the maintenance of which 
was the strongest link of connection 
with England. On their will it yet 
hangs dependent as to what sort 
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and character is to be the education 
of the Irish people. The represen- 
tation of Ireland in the British 
House of Commons is to a large 
extent in the power of these men ; 
and be it remembered they are cen- 
fronted by wealth, territorial power, 
Station, and _ intelligence—elements 
by no means abounding beyond the 
Alps, where, except in the towns 
and cities, such forces are not to 
be reckoned orl. When the Pope, 
therefore, reflects on all these things, 
and sees the humble fashion in 
which a strong Cabinet and a popu- 
lar Minister, with a powerful Par- 
liamentary support, has to suppli- 
cate these men to name the condi- 
tions by which Ireland can be made 
governable, let his Holiness take 
heart; things are not so very bad 
as they might be! I remember the 
case of a certain burly curate of a 
Dublin parish—a very. muscular 
Christian he was—who was stopped 
by footpads on the Rathmines road. 
A violent struggle ensued, and but 
for the chance appearance of a po- 
liceman, might have had a disas- 
trous termination. The guardian of 
the law, on being asked what he had 
seen of the scuffle, declared that he 
knew very little of the event. “ In- 
deed, your worship,” said he, “I 
only came up in time to save the 
two men from his reverence.” 

This exactly expresses what I sus- 
pect will happen to the Liberal 
party ; and the only doubtful part, 
to my mind, is—Who will save 
them from his reverence? I know 
it is not so pleasent to have to 
do by persuasion what you have 
hitherto done by command, and 
that a Bull or a Rescript are more 
summary modes of procedure than a 
motion and a debate. Let the Holy 
Father be consoled by the thought 
that he will see Tuscany as un- 
governable as Tipperary, and Italy 
be as much under priestly rule as is 
Ireland at this hour. 
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When some pious Catholic wa 
once reproved for inscribing upon 
a Protestant tombstone, pray for 
the soul of Darby—such a one— 
he recanted his error by adding the 
word, “Don’t!” If there should 
seem some casuistry in the mode of 
amende, it is precisely what certain 
newspapers are now doing with the 
name of some Conservative states- 
men. They first of all on very insuf- 
ficient evidence, connect them with a 
project for amending the condition 
of the working classes. They as- 
sume to see in this union the artful 
scheme of politicians in search of 
popular support, and very eager for 
place ; and they denounce the dis- 
honesty of the proceeding in the 
strongest terms—their terrors for 
its success being, however, consi- 
derably relieved by reflecting on 
the native acuteness and intelligence 
of the working men it was intended 
to beguile. 

Meanwhile the supposed invent- 
ors.of the policy—the great leaders 
of the Conservative party—write 
very formal denials to the whole 
assertion. They declare, some that 
they never heard of, others that 
they could not approve, all that 
they had not appended their signa- 
tures to, the convention ; when 
straightway the papers which have 
propagated the scandal at once turn 
round and say, Who ever suspected 
you of aiding the working man ?— 
who ever credited you with any care 
for the craftsman or the labourer ? 
Was it worth your while, my Lord 
Duke or Marquess, to write a letter 
to the ‘ Times’ to say you are aston- 
ished your name should have ever 
been connected with a scheme of 
philanthropy ‘and benevolence ? or 
you cannot for the life of you under- 
stand by what ingenuity of ma- 
lignity you have been discredited 


with a project of utility and be. 
nevolence ? 

Now I must say that cultivation 
in calumny has long been raised 
almost to the eminence of a fine art, 
This is a development of the craft 
that far surpasses anything I have 
ever heard of ; and if the original- 
ity were not questionable by the 
instance of the tombstone, I should 
call it unrivalled. This is “ Don’t 
pray for the soul” with a vengeance, 

To get from these gentlemen a 
simple denial that they had not been 
partners to a compact, is reason 
enough to proclaim to the world that 
they had been knaves if they had 
signed it ; and that being a scheme 
for the welfare of their fellow-men, 
it is difficult to suppose they could 
have had any share in it. The theo- 
rem of “Heads you lose—tails I 
win,” never had a happier illustration. 

To be sure in this dull season 
of the year, when M. Bismark has 
no new device to astonish, nor M. 
Benedetti any fresh explanation to 
offer us, it was a boon to have fallen 
upon this piece of startling intelli- 
gence ; and it was a fine text fora 
sermon on Mr. Disraeli’s discoveries 
in politics, and how he had in one 
of his novels foretold that millennial 
period, when the peer should sit 
down with the mechanic, and the 
duke and the joiner dine off the 
same dish. 

But it was more than this. It 
was a subtle mode—so far as these 
men could do it—to disqualify the 
leading members of this party from 
any active part in supporting the 
just demands of the working man. 
By exacting the published denial 
that they had been so occupied, it 
was ingeniously inferred that they 
repudiated the possibility of such an 
interest, and they obtained that sort 
of recantation “ Don’t pray for the 
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soul” conveys, and in this way 
exhibited these statesmen as abso- 
lutely indignant at being accused of 
any care for the working classes. 

Nor did the ingenuity end here; 
for they virtually exclude the Con- 
servative leaders from any active 
share in measures for the benefit of 
the labouring classes, except at the 
peril of reviving their dead calumny 
against them, and crying out, ‘So 
the murder is out at last!” Here 
is the Derby and Salisbury scheme 
once more brought to light! Here is 
the great Tory dodge to catch work- 
ing men’s votes, and climb into 
power over cottages for the me- 
chanic ! 

The Liberals, with the courtesy 
that distinguishes them, traded very 
successfully for a while in calling 
their opponents the Stupid Party. 
There is no more agreeable flattery 
than in thinking our adversary is 
anass. The conviction strengthens 
our opinions and elevates our self- 
esteem, and it is astonishing to see 


how the Whigs throve on this diet. 
Some misgivings, however, that 
such men as the Duke of Richmond, 
Lords Salisbury and Derhy, Carnar- 
von and Cairns, Messrs. Disraeli, 
Hardy, Northcote, and others, might 
possibly affect the theory, have there- 
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fore demanded a change of tactics ; 
and as they are not to be called fools, 
the next best thing is to dub them 
knaves. And then we are ingeni- 
ously told, that as action and re- 
action are equal, and as disappoint- 
ment is generally in proportion to 
the hope that preceded it, the baffled 
effort to meet will be followed by a 
sense of separation wider than ever ; 
in other words, to bring me into dis- 
repute with any institution or indi- 
vidual for whom a charitable collec- 
tion is made, it is only necessary to 
put my name down for a handsome 
donation, which I must take the 
earliest opportunity of contradicting, 
with the humiliating addition, that 
I do not mean to give sixpence. 
The ‘ Daily News’ averment that the 
feeling that the upper and lower 
classes of society have nothing in 
common, and speak each in a differ- 
ent political language, will receive 
encouragement from the tone of the 
disclaimers of sympathy with the 
‘seven resolutions.” Here is “‘ Don’t 
pray for his soul,” in strong tones ; 
and from what I have read of the 
assertion, and the comments on it, 
I am half disposed to think it would 
have been as wise to live on under 
the calumny as to bring one’s self 
to deny it. 


OUR QUACKS. 


When Swift once rebuked some one 
who was angry with his servant by 
saying, “‘ You cannot expect to have 
all the virtues under the sun for 
twenty pounds a-year,” he uttered 
a truth that was capable of very 
wide application. It is in this pur- 
suit of “‘all the virtues under the 
sun” that our modern reformers 
have launched us upon this ocean of 
boundless change; it is under the 
notion that some fashion of gov- 
ernment can be discovered in which 
there will be neither flaw nor fis- 


sure; where all the directing minds 
will be able, honest, and far-seeing ; 
all the subordinates faithful, trust- 
worthy, and industrious; and the 
whole remainder of the nation con- 
tented and prosperous. 

There is no question about it 
whatever, that such a condition of 
perfection would be very delightful. 
A machinery so nicely adjusted that 
the working involved neither noise 
nor jar—where every wheel revolved 
freely, and every piston played 
smoothly—where there was power 
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for every possible requirement, and 
no strength wastei—and where, by 
same marvellous ingenuity of con- 
struction, even emergencies were 
provided for, and contingencies an- 
ticipated, in a way that piety alone 
prevents us from characterising as 
providential. But is all this at- 
tainable? is it within our reach? 
have we ever heard of it in any 
age, or seen it in any people ? 

Of all types of hopeless discontent, 
there is not one to compare with the 
hypochondriac. The man who in- 
sists on being dangerously ill while 
he eats heartily and sleeps soundly, 
and with every semblance of vigor- 
ous health about him, is familiar to 
us all; and I am not quite sure but 
that our real ills in life are borne 
with more patience from our contem- 
tion of his mock sufferings and 
causeless complaints. Of one thing 
at least we are assured—there may 
by possibility be many things amiss 
with him, but they are not such as 
prevent him from occupying a very 
responsible position in life, and ful- 
filling its obligations with credit 
and ability. 

Such for many a year back was 
England. With all those disabili- 
ties that our modern reformers have 
brought into such prominence ; with 
all those flaws, defects, and short- 
comings ; with secret diplomacy, an 
uneducated army, a dominant House 
of Lords, and a sovereignty that 
made itself felt as a power in the 
State,—with all these ingredients 
of disparagement, this country held 
the first place in Europe. When 
one great man of an unbridled am- 
bition and unscrupulous tempera- 
ment overran the world, this country 
alone of all Europe refused all com- 
promise with him. This country, 
‘sustained by a conviction of duty— 
it matters very little whether there 
was logic in that conviction or not 
—that idée du droit that the crafty 
diplomatist affected to have dis- 
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covered somewhat late in life.—that 
idée du droit was there. The Min- 
isters of England proclaimed it, the 
people of England accepted it, the 
army of England fought for it, and 
the nation taxed itself to maintain 
it, and in doing so asserted traits of 
character, and developed resources of 
endurance, courage, and determina- 
tion that placed England at the head 
of Europe. 

There were abuses in that period. 
There were rotten boroughs, court 
favouritism, and a corrupt pension- 
list. There were scores of things 
that cannot be defended—nor do I 
want to defend them. I would only 
say that, even with these, such was 
the robust vigour of the nation, that, 
with flaws enough to have made 
any other country unsound and in- 
capable, England was strong enough 
to fight the whole batile of Europe, 
and bring the conflict to a successful 
ending. 

How much of that strong tem- 
perament yet remains to us? I 
would ask now. How much have 
we of the spirit and vigour of the 
early years of the present century ? 
If one were to choose between the 
England of William Pitt and the 
England of William Gladstone, 
would he not be a very advanced 
Radical who would select the latter ? 
To this condition of Malade imagin- 
aire have our reformers reduced the 
country, that we are never satisfied 
except when taking physic. The 
men who brought in the first Re- 
form Bill, at least, were statesmen. 
Errors there were in the measure, 
and defects, some of them very 
grave ones ; but there was a serious 
malady to be treated, and heroic 
remedies might seem called for. 
The taste for doctoring, however, 
grew out of the success, and hence 
we have had a whole generation 
of Quacks, never content till they 
have discovered a peccant point, 
and suggested a remedy. 
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It is no uncommon case to find 
the sick man, whose digestive 
organs have been the subject of 
wrong treatment, whose liver has 
been stimulated, or whose spleen 
corrected, declare that although those 
organs may have been better, he him- 
self is debilitated, and that in the 
conduct of his cure he has lost his 
vigour, and as regards activity and 
energy, he is far below what he had 
been. 

Medicines, too, occasionally are 
found to be conflicting, and what 
is good for a man’s stomach, may be 
bad for his brain, and what serves 
to stimulate appetite may unhappily 
also incline to congestion. The 
same disabilities attach to political 
measures ; and the wise statesman, 
like the intelligent physician, is 
much guided by what he has 
learned to see as ‘ the best possible 
health ” of the individual before him. 
He knows that there are in every 
system certain accommodations,— 
compromises that grow up by time 
and tacit consent,—which reconcile 
discrepancies, and diminish the force 
of obstacles. He knows that 
though this organ may over-work, 
and that other remain dormant, the 
system has accommodated itself to 
these conditions, and a very reason- 
able amount of health has resulted, 
and he is slow to interfere with what 
works so well. 

The taste for quackery is now 
such, however, that everything in 
the nation must be physicked. 

i do not deny there are many 
things amiss. The tax on incomes 
might be more equitably adjusted, 
emigration facilitated to our over- 
abundant population, the health of 
different trades more carefully con- 
sidered, and the licentious liberties 
of certain professed disturbers of the 
peace restricted—these and other 
things call for attention and redress ; 
but what I should insist on is, that 
we should think more of the nation 
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itself, and less of the individual 
wrong—more of what the man will 
be after our remedies, than what 
the particular organ will be when 
we pronounce him cured. 

Will England after a course of 
Gladstone—with ballot, an arro- 
gant priesthood in Ireland, and a 
reformed peerage in England—will 
this England hold the same place in 
the world that the old England of 
fifty years ago held, not by virtue of 
the abuses that reform has dealt with, 
but before her constitution had been 
breached by incessant and often 
conflicting remedies, and all trust in 
her strength impaired by debilitat- 
ing and lowering treatment ? 

John Bullism is not a very 
elevating creed, but it enabled us to 
beat Bonaparte! England was then 
a word to conjure by. The guaran- 
tee of England was a pledge on which 
great nations could hazard their 
destiny ; and the perfect fidelity with 
which Great Britain would maintain 
her engagements was elevated to the 
rank of a religion on the Continent. 
Is this so now? and if not so, why 
not? It is not that our national 
wealth is impaired, our resources 
diminished, or our commerce less- 
ened—far from it ; we never possess 
ed the same revenue, never owned 
the same amount of tonnage on the 
seas. We have not been worsted 
after some long and disastrous 
campaign, nor have we fallen in a 
great battle and are seeking to make 
conditions with our conqueror. We 
are at peace with all the world, and 
our most distinguished orator has 
assured us are likely to be so, 
strengthening the prediction by the 
evidence of that streak of silver sea 
that separates us from lands of 
trouble and contention. As regards 
the dangers to be apprehended from 
the spread of democratic opinion, 
and that peril of socialism now so 
rife in Europe, England is the only 
land where the highest and the 
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wealthiest have undertaken to ad- 
dress their minds to the difficult 
questions which concern labour and 
capital, and to inquire by what 
measures a more widespread con- 
tentment might be diffused through 
the working classes. How is it, 
then, that with all these known and 
admitted signs of prosperity and 
wellbeing, we have fallen to a 
condition in Europe in which ‘our 
wishes count for nothing, our coun- 
sel is unsought, our alliance un- 
cared for ? 

It is true we heard a few days 
ago at Greenwich the flattering and 
civil things foreign officers and 
generals had said of our army— 
speeches so redolent of praise, that 
the Premier’s modesty could not 
repeat. them; but it would be as 
well to ask, who were the witnesses 
thus called to character? were they 
not, some of them'at least, taken 
from the armies who should be 
arrayed against us in the event of 
a Continental war? I do not know 
if Mr. Gladstone be a whist-player— 
I should, on guess, say he is not; 
but if he were, and should invite a 
choice selection from “ the Portland ” 
to pronounce on his play, with the 
assurance that he meant to join that 
Club, and play five-pound points, is 
it not presumable that these gentle- 
men would see a great deal to ad- 
mire in his skill at the game, and 
wonderfully little to reprehend; and 
“that the friendly critics would 
point out, as he knew they would, 
and he hoped they would point out, 
many things on which he might 
improve?’ They would upon the 
whole declare, that a pleasanter as- 
surance than that he had last given, 
as to his high stakes, coupled with 
what they had seen of his skill, they 
had not heard for many a year; and 
that when they returned to their 
Club, they would not fail to report 
a determination so certain to afford 
an unmixed satisfaction. 


Cornelius O' Dowd. 
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Whatever weakness or indiscre- 
tion there might have been in this 
sally is more than compensated 
for in another part of the same 
speech. The graceful allusion to 
Mr. Bradlaugh has not, so far as I 
know, its counterpart in our political 
history. 

I have passingly spoken of some 
of the features which distinguish 
the England of the past from our 
present-day England ; but, strangely 
enough, there is not one of them 
so distinctive as the characteristics 
of mind, intellect, and acquirement 
which marked the agitators of the 
two periods. Mr. Pitt’s Bradlaugh 
was John Wilkes. But Wilkes was 
a scholar and a wit. Lord Mans- 
field calls him “the pleasantest com- 
panion and the politest gentleman” 
that he knew. Charles Butler fourd 
him “a delightful and instructive 
companion.” These, it is true, were 
not the chief traits by which his 
popularity was acquired. He was ° 
an utter profligate, and the practised 
libeller of all that was decent or 
venerable in the land. Yet Mr. 
Pitt never, to my knowledge, quot- 
ed the ‘North Briton.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone is more lucky; he is fortu- 
nate enough to live in an era when 
he can cite a tribune of the peo- 
ple, and tell a listening world what 


stores of noble sentiment and wise - 


reflection will be found in his writ- 
ings. If some member of the Min- 
istry will not enliven the next 
Cabinet dinner by a Fenian song, 
I am prepared to say there is no 
justice for Ireland, and that the 
omission will be another argument 
for Home Rule. 

Not wishing to be classed amongst 
those who propagate small-pox or 
the cattle-plague, I shrink from own- 
ing the alarm the present condition 
of Europe occasions me; or how 
strong my conviction is, that the an- 
nexation of Belgium is only a de- 
ferred cause ; and that our “ friendly 
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critics” who have just left us will 
have seen very little in Berkshire to 
induce them to stay their hands, 
out of any fear of Mr. Cardwell or 
his colleagues. 

The England of past days was 
strong, from the influence of two 
principles, Union and Assimilation ; 
the England of our own day is weak, 
because the men who guide us base 
their hold on power on the divi- 
sions that separate class from elass, 
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and trade on the disparities of 
wealth and condition. 

The Liverpool Administration 
were not men of very exalted capa- 
city—there was not a genius amongst 
them—but our country under their 
rule held a very different place in 
Europe from what she occupies at 
the hour I write. 

Non sum qualis eram is a painful 
avowal, and a very ugly confession 
when a true one. 
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Ir is, indeed, a little while 

Since you were born, my happy pet,— 
Your future beckons with a smile, 

Your bygones don’t exist as yet. 
Is all the world with pleasure rife ? 

Are you a little bird that sings 
Her simple gratitude for life, 

And lovely things ? 


The ocean, and the waning moons, 

And starry skies, and starry dells, 
And winter sport, and golden Junes, 

And Art divine, and Beauty-spells : 
Festa and song, and frolic wit, 

And banter, and domestic mirth, — 
They all are mine—ay, is not it 

A pleasant earth! 


And poet friends, and poesy, 

And precious books, for any mood ; 
And then that best of company,— 

Those graver thoughts in solitude, 
That hold us fast, and never pall: 

And then there’s You, my own, my fair— 
AndI.. . I soon must leave it all— 

And much you care! 





FrepericK Locker. 
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GERTY’S NECKLACE. 


As Gerty skipt from babe to girl, 

Her necklace lengthened, pearl by pearl ; 
Year after year it slowly grew, . 
But every birthday gave her two. 

Her neck is lovely—soft and fair, 

And now her necklace glimmers there. 


So cradled, let it sink and rise, 

And all her graces symbolise : ; 
Perchance this pearl, without a speck, 

Once was as warm on Sappho’s neck ; 

And where are all the happy pearls 

That braided Cleopatra’s curls ? 


Is Gerty loved ?—Is Gerty loth? 
Or, if she’s either, is she both ?— 
She’s fancy free, but sweeter far 
Than many plighted maidens are: 
Will Gerty smile us all away, 

And still be Gerty ? Who can say ? 


But let her wear her precious toy, 
And T’'ll rejoice to see her joy: 

Her bauble’s only one degree 

Less frail, less fugitive than we ; 

For time, ere long, will snap the skein, 
And scatter all the pearls again. 


Freperick Locker. 
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FRENCH HOME* LIFE. 


NO. II.—CHILDREN. 


Tue present average duration of 
life in France is about thirty-eight 
years; the population amounts to 
thirty-eight millions ; consequently, 
if we take fifteen as the age where 
childhood ends, there would appear 
to be about fifteen millions of chil- 
dren in France. This way of calcu- 
lating is, of course, not absolutely 
exact, but it suffices to give an ap- 
proximate idea on the subject; and, 
in the absence of any specific ‘in- 
formation in the cencus returns, it is 
the only one which can be applied. 

Fifteen millions of children im- 
ply fifteen millions of different 
characters ; for until education, ex- 
ample, and habit have levelled 
the infinitely-varied dispositions with 
which we come into the world, it 
cannot be said that any two of us 
are really alike. Under the influ- 
ence of our “bringing up” we tend 
towards approximate uniformity, 
externally, at least; we learn to 
control our tempers, to guide our 
tongues, to subdue our caprices. But 
children are more natural: we. see 
them almost as they are—the mass 
of them, that is, and so long as 
they have not been led under the 
common yoke by common teaching, 
they exibit a variety of humours 
and fancies whcih we cease to find 
in their well-schooled elders. It is 
therefore impossible to lay down 
any general national type of char- 
acter for children, especially as, in 
most cases, their habits of thought, 
their manners and their prejudices, 
are susceptible of entire modification 
if they are removed during child- 
hood from. one centre to another. 
It has been proved, by numerous 
examples, that a boy of ten, if he 
be transported to another land, may 


forget in three years his native lan- 
guage and his father’s name; and 
though this example is excessive _ 
and exceptional, it proves, at all 
events, that with such plastic ele- 
ments as children’s minds, original 
tendencies may be totally effaced, 
and that the form of their develop- 
ment is but an accident depending 
mainly on the circumstances which 
surround them. Of course this’in 
no way means that the real basis 
of character can be remodelled by 
outward leverage; all that is in- 
tended to be urged is, that the parts 
of young natures which depend for 
their formation and consolidation 
on local and personal influences are 
liable to change with those influ- 
ences, so long as time has not stamped 
them definitely and indelibly. And 
if this be true as a general principle ; 
if the innumerable shades and tints 
of temperment which we observe 
in yet untrained minds are met with 
in every land ; if, diversified as they 
are by nature, these minds are sus- 
ceptible of endless other changes 
from the effect’ of the new contacts 
to which they may be successively 
exposed,—it follows that in a country 
so large as France, composed of so 
many different provinces, containing 
populations of varied origin and 
habits, we shall remark, even more 
than elsewhere, the endlessly-shift- 
ing phases of child-nature. But 
though France exhibits even less 
uniformity in the matter than is 
discoverable in other countries, it 
shows no excessive contradictions ; 
and though the fifteen millions of lit- 
tle people that we are talking of pos- 
sess fifteen millions of different lit- 
tle heads and hearts, the contrasts 
between them are, after all, not so 
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vast as to prevent us from grouping 
them into a few classes. 

At first sight it may seem needless, 
and indeed almost absurd, to say that 
the main distinction to establish 
between French children is to divide 
them into boys and girls; the dif- 
ference of sex is, however, accom- 
panied in France by such singular 
and such marked differences of char- 
acter and natural tendencies, that it 
is difficult to lay too much stress on 
it; it is the essential basis of the 
subject. The French do not see it, 
et least it does not strike them with 
anything like the force with which 
it presents itself to foreign observers ; 
and they are particularly surprised 
to be told that the radical demarca- 
tion which exists between their men 
and women asserts itself from the 
cradle, and that the special mascu- 
line and femininé -peculiarities of 
their national temper are distinctly 
visible in their children. Except- 


ing the United States, no country 
exhibits a divergence of ideas and 


objects between the sexes such 
as we recognise in France. Other 
nations show us a tolerable unity of 
ends and mieans between men and 
women ; we find elsewhere approxi- 
mately identical hopes and _princi- 
ples and springs of action, In Ame- 
rica and in France we discover, on 
the contrary, that though husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, may 
live together in admirable harmony, 
they differ profoundly in their views 
of life and its duties, and in the sys- 
tems which they employ to attain the 
form and degree of contentment 
which their individual needs may 
crave for. It is not going too far to 
say —though the question must be 
approached with infinite prudence, 
in order to avoid exaggeration— 
that the salient dispositions of the 
French man and the French wo- 
man drift in opposite directions. 
The sexes are held together by a 
common bond of interest and affec- 
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tion, but their tendencies are not the 
same; and they live, as a whole, in 
a chronic condition of disaccord on 
many of the main theories, obliga- 
tions, and even pleasures of exist- 
ence. ‘The women stand, incontest- 
ably, far above the men. We need 
not look long or wide for a proof of 
this assertion: the attitude of the 
two sexes during the late war, and 
especially inside besieged Paris, sup- 
plies it with sufficient force. Of 
course all these observations are 
only general—there are plentiful ex- 
ceptions; but it cannot be denied 
that the higher moral qualities—reso- 
lute attachment to duty, self-sacrific- 
ing devotion, unyielding, mainten- 
ance of principle, and religious faith, 
which is the key to all the rest— 
are abundant amongst French wo- 
men, and are relatively rare amongst 
French men. It is pleasanter to 
state the question in this negative 
form, to indicate the qualities which 
the men have not, than to define it 
positively and to determine the de- 
fects which they have; and it is 
scarcely necessary, for the purpose 
which we are pursuing, to be more 
precise. in the comparison between 
grown-up people. Our inquiry is 
limited to children; and, provided 
we clearly recognise the main out- 
lines of the distinctions which exist 
between their parents, that will suf- 
fice to enable us to verify the state- 
ment that those same distinctions 
are visible, of course in less vivid 
colours, amongst the little ones. 
Every one will assent to the -pro- 
position that the most marked feat- 
ure of the French is the develop- 
ment of their emotional and sensa- 
tional faculties. This development 
exists in both sexes, but is far more 
evident amongst the women than 
amongst the men; and it seems to 
acquire force with education, and 
to be most glaringly conspicuous in 
the highest classes. Repression of 
manifestations of feeling forms no 
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part of French teaching; on the 
contrary, those manifestations are 
regarded as natural and _permis- 
sible. We therefore find that French 
mothers rather encourage their chil- 
dren, and especially their daughters, 
never to conceal the impressions 
which may agitate them, providing 
always that those impressions are 
honest and real, and are not of a 
nature to shock either convenances 
or principles. It follows that the 
impulses of children remain un- 
checked, that they rush into light 
directly they are felt, and that the 
influence of mothers and of gover- 
nesses is employed to guide such 
impulses to a faithful and graceful 
form of expression far more than to 
suppress or even control them in 
themselves. There is a vast deal 
to be said in favour of this system. 
It stimulates individuality, it forti- 
fies the affection, it develops sensi- 
bility in all its varied forms. It 
has been applied for generations, 
and it has produced an _ hereditar- 


ily acquired capacity of sentiment 
which, at this present time, is cer- 
tainly greater than that possessed 


by any other nation. The range of 
this sentiment is most extensive. 
It applies to almost every position 
and almost every accident of life, 
to art, and even to science; but its 
full effect, its full consequences, are 
naturally observed in the tenderer 
sympathies, in the emotions, and 
in the gentler duties which fall par- 
ticularly on women. There is, in 
most Frenchwomen, a gushingness, 
an unrestrained outpouring of inner 
self, which is reproduced in their 
daughters as abundantly as in them- 
selves: Girls, from their very baby- 
hood, live side by side with de- 
“monstrative mothers, who show and 
say what they think and feel with 
a natural frankness of which they 
are scarcely conscious. The children 
not only inherit this disposition, 
ut are aided to develop it in their 
VOL. CX.—NO. DCLXXIY. 
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own little hearts by example, con- 
tact, and advice. -They are born 
impulsive. They are shown how 
to be so; and they are told that, 
provided impulse be well expressed, 
and be directed to worthy objects, 
it is a source of joy, of tenderness, 
and of charm. The English theor 
is rather contrary to this; but enh 
matters are questions of race and 
of national habit. And further- 
more, if we are honest, we shall 
own that keen susceptibility of 
emotion is infinitely attractive im 
a true woman. Young French 
girls have it to an astonishing ex- 
tent, particularly in the upper ranks. 
Their heads and hearts: live in the 
open air; their natures are all out- 
side. They have no place where they 
can hide away a thought from their 
mother’s sight; it must come out. 
It is easy to understand, even at a 
distance, how this simplifies the 
guidance. of a child. Its merits 
and its defects come right into its 
mother’s hand. She has not got to 
hunt for them, and to doubt whether 
she sees the truth; it glares at her 
in the hundred little acts and words 
of her expansive girl.’ The French 
child wears no mask. 

And the direct action of the 
mother becomes all the stronger 
from the almost universal ‘custom 
of keeping her children with her 
day and night. Many a girl in 
France has never slept outside her 
mother’s chamber until she leaves 
it to be married, and, at the worst, 
she is no farther off than the next 
room, with an open door between. 
Such unceasing neighbourhood 
brings about an action which may 
be not only intellectual and moral, 
but possibly physical and magnetic 
too. The mother passes into the 
daughter, the daughter absorbs the 
mother, their essences get mixed ; 
and hence it is that Frenchwomen 
exercise such singular power over 
their girls, and that the girls so 
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generally become an exact repro- 
duction of the mother under whose 
constant eye they have grown to 
womanhood. Between the trans- 
parent frankness of the child’s 
nature and the indefatigable prox- 
imity of the parent, we get the ex- 
planation of the regular transmission 
of those types of character which 
seem to remain unvaried in so many 
French families, and which may al- 
most be said to belong to them as 
their names do, The same qualities 
and the same defects are repro- 
duced from generation to generation 
amongst people of analogous posi- 
tion living under similar influences 
and prejudices. When a wife comes 
in from another origin, she may per- 
haps introduce new elements; but if 
so, they get effaced, or at all events 
weakened, by the old traditions with 
which they have to contend ; so that 
the main features of the house con- 
tinue to be recognisable, and the 
child appropriates them herself, and 
hands them over again when she, 
in her turn, becomes a mother. 
This is, however, true only of the 
upper classes, where pride of race, 
and the supposed obligation to 
maintain preconceived -notions, still 
exist with wonderful, vigour. In 
the middle and lower stages of 
society no such religion can be 
found. There, the operation of mo- 
dern levelling is seen in its fullest 
force; there, no ancestral theories 
compete with nineteenth century 
tendencies; there, the modern wo- 
man and her modern child are 
fashioned as the modern man re- 
quires, but always, though in vary- 
ing degrees, with em®tional hearts 
and unchecked community of sym- 
pathies. 

The general result is, that wherever 
we look throughout France, in cha- 
teaux and in cottages, in the ‘‘ hotels” 
of Paris, and in workmen’s lodgings, 
we see the girl children echoing their 
mother, sometimes with absolute 
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exactness, sometimes with merely 
approximate resemblance, but always 
with a sort of outbursting natural 
truth which is singularly winning, 
and which inspires very thorough 
confidence in the honesty of their 
hearts. Such a beginning indicates 
pretty clearly that the girls will 
grow into women capable of feeling 
in most of its best shapes; and 
though the tone of the society into 
which they may be thrown may 
deviate them from their first track, 
and may make them worthless in- 
stead of worthy, they will none the 
less retain their early readiness of 
sensation and their faculty of ex. 
pressing it. If we look out of Paris, 
if we take the mass of the country 
population, we recognise that a very 
small minority of the girls grow up 
to abandon their first teaching; we 
see how difficult it is to eradicate 
the stamp which the mother puts 
upon her child; and we own that 
these Frenchwomen, according to 
their lights, know how to do their 
duty to their young. Europe per- 
haps does not believe one word of 
this; Europe measures France by 
what it sees of it, by a few hundred 
Parisiennes who stand forward in 
flagrant radiance, and who damage 
their country in the eyes of the entire 
world for the satisfaction of their 
own vanity. Those women are not 
France ; those women’s children are 
not French children. The poor little 
creatures who are sent dressed up 
to the Tuileries Gardens to play. in 
public their mothers’ parts are what 
travellers see, and what they, not un- 
naturally, imagine to be the normal 
type; but the error is as great as to 
take coarse novels as the expression 
of national literature. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that, for 
the last thirty years, Paris has be- 
come the home of a large number 
of foreigners with money, and that 
a good many of the girls who. make 
a moralist mourn when he looks at 
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them in the Champs Elysées do not 
belong to France at all. The nation 
has faults enough, in all conscience; 
but it is not fair. either to attribute 
to it what it does not deserve, or to 
ascribe to the entire people the sins 
of a special few. If there be one 
undoubted, indisputable merit of a 
Frenchwoman, it is her devotion to 
her girls, and her resolute effort to 
keep them pure. The remarkable 
young person of ten that an English- 
man contemplates with stupefaction 
under the chestnut-trees round the 
obelisk, and in whom he observes a 
variety of precocious defects, is no 
more a sample of real French chil- 
dren than a peacock is an ordinary 
specimen of birds, or the ‘Vie 
Parisienne’ an example of everyday 
newspapers. She is a product of the 
period, an accident of the epoch; 
she is not the representative of her 
country. She may or may not be 
as impudent as Gavroche, as dicta- 
torial as Napoleon, and as bumptious 
as Louis X1V.; that depends on her 
temperament and her mamma; but, 
whatever be the degree of her prema- 
turefastness, she is buta member of a 
little tainted flock—she is not France. 
We find real France elsewhere. 

The other extreme exists, as it 
does all the world over. It includes 
the offspring of the terrifically strict 
people, of the intensely rigid mothers 
who tie up their girls in a preserve 
of ruthless piety, out of which the 
poor little things would fly away if 
they could. If there be any posi- 
tion in which a French child hides 
her real thoughts, it is in a few of 
those appalling houses where de- 
votion attains the height of cruelty. 


Happily thereare not many of them ;- 


but there are enough, particularly 
in country towns, to show us ex- 
amples of saddened children who 
are taken to church four times each 
day, and who are forbidden to play 
because play distracts from prayer. 
This sort of teaching defeats its own 


end; reaction comes with liberty ; 
and in cases of this class it is not 
unfrequent to see the whole impress 
of the mother’s efforts fade, instead 
of assuming a durable and lasting 
form, as is the rule in France. 
Between these two exceptions— 
between the pert, pretentious, half- 
vicious little damsel that Paris 
often shows us, and the cheerless, 
over-prayer-booked, laughter-dread- 
ing victims at the other end of the 
seale—lie the reai girls of France. 
Naturally we find in them all the 
shades of character which lie be- - 
tween the limits. of utter worldliness 
and total piety ; and we shall recog- 
nise that, however true it be that the 
parent’s influence is extraordinarily 
powerful in France, it in no way 
suffices even to unify the natures 
of children of the same mother, still 
less to reduce to any general type 
the fifteen millions of temperaments 
before us. The persistence of in- 
dividuality in the child is especial- 
ly remarkable, when we take into 
account the fact that most French 
children live entirely with their 
families; that they not only, as 
has been already said, sleep in their 
mother’s room, but that they pass 
the day with her, take all their 
meals with her, are not sent intoa 
nursery (there are no nurseries in 
France), are not left to the care of 
servants, and that they participate 
almost completely in the life of 
the grown-up people round them. 
The consequence is that the French 
girl leads pretty much the same ex- 
istence as her mother: she does not 
pay formal visits with her, or go to 
balls or theatres, but as, indoors, she 
scarcely leaves her mother’s side, 
she thinks and feels with her, she 
chatters with her visitors, she is in 
permanent contact with men and 
women, and is not limited to society 
of her own age. Yet she remains 
herself: her personality is not effaced 
by what she sees and hears. This. 
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maintenance of self makes French 
children very attractive to study ; 
one is sure to find peculiarities in 
each of them, and those peculi- 
arities come out and show them- 
selves without reserve or hindrance, 
pushed forward as they are by 
impulsiveness. If, however, they 
involved radical differences, it would 
be impossible to attempt any classifi- 
cation of character: they do not go so 
- far as that; they only indicate subtle 
shades and delicate tints, and in no 
way imply fundamental distinctions. 
‘ We may therefore, without stop- 
ping at the sub-varieties, roughly 
divide the girls of France pretty 
much as girls are divided all the 
world over: there are the religious 
and the irreligious, the intelligent 
and the stupid, the affected and the 
natural, the self-sacrificing and the 
selfish. In indicating these main 
categories, it must at once be added 
that the majority of the children, 
like the majority of the women, be- 
There 


long to the four good classes. 
are more religious, intelligent, natu- 
tral, unselfish children than the con- 


trary. Prejudice is no guide to 
truth ; and though there are a good 
many foreign lookers-on who are 
quite convinced that most French 
women are selfish coquettes, living 
mainly to amuse themselves and to 
satisfy their vanity, that impression 
is radically false. There are such 
women in what seems to be abun- 
dance, particularly in Paris; but in 
reality they constitute a feeble mi- 
nority, and they only appear to be 
numerous because the very nature 
of their defects leads them to pub- 
licly expose those defects. They 
need excitement and admiration, 
and they ask for both. The few 
foreigners who really go into French 
society see specimens of such women 
at dinners and at balls, hear the 
noise they make, scarcely notice 
their quieter companions, and carry 
away the notion that everybody is 
. alike. This is an enormous error. 
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For one woman who goes to balls, 
there are, in all France, fifty who 
stop at home, out of sight and out 
of reach. Those are the women who 
constitute the nation—those are the 
women who rear French girls: it is 
upon them that opinion should be 
based, and not upon the exceptional 
Parisienne, who is so generally ac- 
cepted as the type of France. It is, 
nevertheless, incontestable that this 
latter model has become somewhat 
multiplied during the last twenty 
years, and that recent habits of ex- 
travagance and luxury have sorely 
damaged the part of the rising 
generation which has been exposed 
to them ; but here, again, the truth 
is that the number of rowdy women 
who grew into existence under the 
Empire was, relatively, very limited, 
and that their influence has been far 
less extensive than is supposed out- 
side France. An infinitely large 
proportion of the educated popula- 
tion shrank from the contact of 
that new product—the fast woman: 
the evil consequences of her appari- 
tion will therefore be limited to her 
own offspring, and will not be trans- 
mitted to the’ children of others. 
Furthermore, a reaction against her 
seems to have seriously set in since 
the war, and she herself is probably 
condemned to disappear; if so, her 
action on her girls may perhaps be 
counteracted by the new atmosphere 
which those girls will breathe when 
they become women. At-.the worst, 
we may. be sure that she will recruit 
no new followers now, and that the 
evil she has already done will ex- 
tend no further. 

After all, it is but natural that the 
mass of European women should be 
good. Their tendency, without dis- 
tinction of nationality, is towards 
duty, faith, and gentleness. ‘The 
French are only like the others, ex- 
cepting that the manifestation of 
their feelings, good or bad, assumes 
a more demonstrative form. Their 
girls follow the same rule; and, not 
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withstanding the infinite variety of 
their individual peculiarities, they 
present, as a whole, the same natural 
dispositions towards virtue and sim- 
plicity. But where French home 
life puts on a character of its own, 
which distinguishes it from that of 
most other countries, and especially 
from England, is in the astonishing 
power which certain children exer- 
cise over their parents—a power 
almost as great as that which the 
parents themselves ought to possess 
over their children. In certain ex- 
aggerated cases, which, indeed, are 
by no means rare, the child is her 
mother’s mistress; she becomes a 
tyrant, and enforces her will with 
a pitiless vigour before which the 
mother quails. The reason is, that 
the art of spoiling reaches a develop- 
ment in France which is unknown 
elsewhere, and that maternal affection 
not unfrequently descends to folly 
and imbecility. When this occurs, 
there is an end of all control and 
guidance on the mother’s side, and 
of all obedience in the child. If 


good qualities persist in a young heart 
under such conditions, they must 


indeed be firmly rooted. In what 
other country than France would a 
mother permit her child to get upon 
the table, in the presence of two 
strangers, and to blow the lamp and 
candles out in the middle of dinner ? 
And where else would such a his- 
tory as the following be possible? 
At a dinner-party of twenty people, 
two guests, man and wife, did not 
appear at the appointed hour; after 
wondering and waiting, the mistress 
of the house commenced her banquet. 
At ten o’clock in walked the absen- 
tees, looking somewhat foolish, but 
candidly confessing the motive of 
their absence as if it were quite 
natural. Their child, a girl of three, 
had been put to bed just as they 
were starting for the dinner; but 
when they went to fondly wish it 
good-night, the child said, “ Mamma, 
I won’t let you go out.” The mother 
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argued, but in vain. The child 
would not give way. The father 
came and tried his eloquence, with 
no better success. Then the small 
creature, seeing her advantage, in- 
creased her demands; not only did 
she insist that neither father nor 
mother should leave the house, but 
called upon them to immediately 
undress and go to bed. They faintly 
resisted; the baby grew imperious 
and threatened to cry forthwith. 
That beat them, as the mother de- 
precatingly observed to her astound- 
ed listeners. ‘‘Of course when the 
sweet child told us she was going 
to cry we were forced to yield; it 
would have been monstrous to cause 
her pain simply for our pleasure ; so 
I begged Henri to cease his efforts 
to persuade her, and we both took 
off our clothes and went to bed. 
As soon as she was asleep we got 
up again, redressed, and here we 
are, with a thousand apologies for 
being so late.” 

These two examples are literally 
true, and there may be others of 
equal force. They show that excess 
of parental adoration may produce 
idiotcy ; but it is scarcely necessary 
to say that they are grotesque excep- 
tions. They are worth mentioning 
as illustrating a curious French form 
of madness ; but they are valueless 
as proofs of a condition of society. 
The reality is all the other way. 
French girls, as a whole, are singu- 
larly docile; most of them obey for 
the best of all possible reasons— 
because they love. They live in: 
such unceasing: intimacy with their 
father and mother, that the tie 
between them indisputably grows 
stronger than in other lands where 
there is less constant community of 
heart and thought. In evidence of 
this, it is sufficient to point out the 
numerous examples which are to be 
found in France of three generations 
lodging together—the old people, 
their children, and their grandchild- 
ren, all united and harmonious. The 
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fact is—and it is a fact, however 
prodigious it may appear to people 
who have always believed the con- 
trary—that the family bond is 
extraordinarily powerful in France. 
“What we call “ united families,” are 
the rule there, and the unity goes 
far beyond our usual interpretation 
of the word. It means not only 
affection and mutual devotion, but 
it affects the instincts of the nation 
to such a point that colonising, and 
even, to a certain degree, foreign 
travel, are rendered impossible by 
it. Neither sons nor daughters will 
consent to leave their parents; the 
shortest absence is regarded as a 
calamity ; and the population, as a 
while, shrinks from expatriation, 
nof{because it is unfit to create new 
positions for itself (on the contrary, 
its adaptability is notorious), but 
because it cannot face a rupture 
of habits and attachments which 
date from childhood. With such 


feelings inculcated in them from 
their babyhood, it is but natural 


that most French girls should do 
exactly as they are told. They ac- 
quire mastery over their parents 
only in cases where their mothers 
are weak enough to let them do it. 
In almost every instance they occupy 
a position in the home life of France 
which is far beyond that accorded 
to children in other lands; but, 
putting aside the exceptional ex- 
amples, they do not abuse the power 
which their position gives them; 
they remain natural, tender, and 
emotional, and they do not revolt 
or seek to usurp command. 

The advantages of the system of 
bringing up girls in constant contact 
with their mothers are numerous 
and real. They may perhaps acquire 
somewhat less pure book-knowledge 
than if they-were sent to school, but 
they acquire what is generally more 
useful to them in after-life,—the 
faculty of . conversation, habit of 
their own language, manners, tact, 
and even experience of human 
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nature. The French girl learns how 
to be a woman from her very cradle, 
and this must certainly be admitted 
to offer a large compensation for 
want of discipline and of the habit 
of application. Children who are 
brought up in schools and convents 
may acquire more passive obedience, 
more knowledge of history and of 
literature ; but when they enter life 
they are less well prepared for it 
than other girls who have already 
studied its details for twenty years 
at home. All this, however,’ is 
general, not absolute. After all, no 
principles apply to every case, es- 
pecially when all the varieties of 
human nature have to be taken 
into account. There are plenty of 
girls brought up at home who in no 
way profit by the advantages at 
their disposal; there are many: 
others who, fresh from school, in- 
stantly take their places as wives 
and mothers, and take it well. The 
rule is in favour of the former, but 
the exceptions amongst the latter 
are abundant enough to entitle them 
to serious notice. Those exceptions 
are the result of personal aptitudes, 
suddenly fortified by new influences, 
and developed by the imitative 
capacities so universal amongst the 
French. Still, the child who has 
never left her mother is, theoretically, 
the fitter of the two to immediately 
discharge her duties and fill her 
place in life. She has kept the house, 
ordered dinner, and probably cooked 
sometimes herself ; she is accustomed 
to receive her mother’s visitors ; she 
can talk and curtsey (two tests of 
a real woman of the world); her 
proclivities towards art, if she has 
any, have been nursed and strength- 
ened by example and advice ; she has 
had full opportunity to acquire taste 
and charm, and to learn how to 
employ both ;—and with all these 
earthly merits, she has probably 
lost nothing of the more solid virtues 
which were taught to her as a child. 
She has passed through that grave 
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moment of her existence, her First 
Communion, and she must be bad 
indeed if its impress does not rest 
on her. Who can look on at that 
touching sight and not feel that the 
performers in it are marking an 
epoch in their lives? From it dates, 
in many a girl, the formation of her 
character, the consolidation of her 
faith, the frank acceptance of her 
duties and her pains. It goes home 
toevery heart ; its memory rests ; old 
women talk of it as “‘le grand jour 
de ma vie.” The night before it the 
child kneels down and asks her 
father and her mother to pardon all 
her faults; then she goes gravely 
through the house and begs the 
same forgiveness from all its other 
inmates. When the morning comes 
she goes, in white all over, shrouded 
in a long muslin veil, te join her 
comrades at the church; they, like 
herself, have been preparing them- 
selves by two years of special in- 
struction at the public Catechism 
for the great day which had come 
at last. Then, amidst the roll of 


music and all the pomp of ceremony, 
two columns of young children 
march slowly down the aisle and 
kneel, right and left, boys on one 
side, girls on the other, until they 


have filled the nave. The church 
seems to be half choked with snow 
as the white sea of veils spreads over 
it. And when the moment comes 
and the children advance slowly to 
the altar, there is not a dry eye 
round. Each father and each mother 
watches eagerly for its own; and, 
afterwards, if death should take 
them while still young, that is the 
instant of their lives which is best 
and most tearfully remembered. If 
the spectacle can unnerve men and 
make women sob, what must be its 
effect on the child herself? Putting 
the moral influence aside, what 
must be the work wrought out in 
little hearts by so tremendous a 
sensation? The mere intensity of 
prayer, at such a moment, provokes 
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new ardent feelings ; a vista of joy, 
and love, and resolute good inten- 
tions opens out. If there be purity 
and adoration on earth,’ if ever 
human nature faintly grows like 
angel nature, it must be at a First 
Communion. 

But while the whole system of 
girl education in France tends to 
the development of the more femi- 
nine faculties, while it excites the 
emotional side of nature and of duty, 
while it stimulates charm, while it 
brightens family life by the position 
which it assigns to girls and by the 
fitness which it rouses in them for 
that position, it may be asked if it 
is not accompanied by the incon- 
veniences and disadvantages of eager 
imaginations and aspirations, by the 
indolence which sentiment so often 
provokes, by unfitness for the prac- 
tical work of everyday ? The answer 
may, in all truth, be negative. As 
a rule, Frenchwomen are sensational, 
but not sentimental—excitable, but 
good-tempered, activé, and laborious. 
Their defects lie rather in want of 
order ; in that contempt for new ex- 
perience which so often results from 
strong early prejudices ; in the need 
for excitement, or, more exactly, for 
distraction. These dispositions may 
often be detected in the children. 
Most of them are disorderly ; they 
throw their toys and books about ; 
fling their dresses on the floor where 
they take them off ; leave the doors 
open behind them wherever they 
pass ; lie in bed date in the morning ; 
and seem unable to form the habit 
of doing the same thing at the same 
hour every day. In schools these 
faults are of course corrected, but in 
after-life they spring up again ; and, 
with rare exceptions, all French- 
women, whether brought up in cqn- 
vents or at home, are equally 
dishevelled in their indoor habits. 
A certain quantity of disorder ap- 
pears to be a necessity of their 
nature. Indeed, a good many of 
the better sort of them argue against 
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too much order as being a sign of 
a cold heart and of a soul incapable 
of feeling art. There is some reason 
in this view of the case, but its 
influence on the education of young 
children is necessarily bad; for 
‘though it may be wise, when we 
have grown old enough to judge, 
not to attach too much importance to 
strict regularity in all our daily acts, 
it is evident that girls, so long as 
they are girls, ought to be taught 
that regularity and order are neces- 
sary virtues about which they have 
no more choice than they have 
between truth and lies. The child 
hesitates because she sees her mother 
do so; she imitates, consciously or 
unconsciously, in this as in nearly 
everything else. In the one point 
’ of seeking for distraction, the child 
does not imitate; she does not need 
excitement yet, and therefore does 
not comprehend that it has to be 
pursued. Her lessons and her doll 
suffice, and they suffice till she is 
almost a woman; for it should be 
observed that French girls generally 
remain children very late. They 
seem to be exposed to hothouse 
training, and to be forced on to 
premature young - ladyhood;.. but 
that view of them is an illusion. 
In no country do girls continue 
young so long; and _ that re- 
sult becomes quite comprehensible 
when we reflect that though the 
child is frequently with grown-up 
people, and so acquires an ease of 
manner above her age, she is always 
with a fondling mother, who treats 
her as a baby because in her eyes 
she always is so. The mother’s 
influence being stronger than that 
of strangers, the child remains a 
child until necessity obliges her to 
become a woman. 

The average result of girl-making 
in France is to produce a somewhat 
ignorant, very prejudiced, charming 
young woman, susceptible of strong 
emotion and strong love, curious to 
see for herself what life is, anxious 
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to please and to win admiration and 
affection, but controlled, in nine 
cases out of ten, by deeply-rooted 
religious faith and a profound con- 
viction of duty. If we admit that 
the great function of women is to 
create joy around us, to gild our 
lives, and to teach their children 
to do the same, then we shall 
recognise that the French system 
attains its end. But if we insist 
that a mother has a nobler task 
than that—if we assert that her 
highest duty is to make her son a 
man—then we shall be forced to 
own that French mothers do not 
achieve their task. 
Let us turn to the boys. 
Wholesale definitions are not ap- 

plicable to character. Description 
of human nature needs so many 
reservations, so many subtleties, so 
much and such varied shading, that 
it is impossible to bring it mto a 
sentence or a word. It would there- 
fore be, in principle, absurd as well 
as unjust to say that all Freach 
boys are sneaks; but so many of 
them are so, in the purest meaning 
of that abominable designation, that 
the most ardent friends of France 
are reluctantly compelled to acknow- 
ledge the fact, and to own that the 
mass of the youngsters across the 
Channel come out frightfully badly 
when they are judged by our no- 
tions of what boys ought to be. It 
is not easy to determine how far 
their meanness of nature is inherited, 
and how far it is a consequence of 
education ; but it is unmistakably 
evident that an immense part of it 
is produced by the defective teach- 
ing under which they live. The 
only boys in France who, as a rule, 
realise our notions of pluck, and 
manliness, and honour, are the chil- 
dren of country gentlemen (of whom 
there are few enough), brought up to 
ride and shoot, to live out of doors, 
and to behave like men. The im- 
mense majority are indisputably 
little curs, funky, tale-tellers, and 
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nasty. How can such boys ever grow 
into brave men? and yet they do, a 
good many of them at least. Their 
defects cannot be attributed to the 
direct influence of their parents; for 
whereas most of the girls, in families 
of decent position, are brought up at 
home, the boys almost without ex- 
ception, are sent to school. It is at 
school, it is from each other seem- 
ingly that they pick up the sneak- 
ing little notions which are so uni- 
versal amongst them. They make 
faces at each other, they kick a 
little, they slap; but as for real 
hitting—as for defending a point of 
honour—as for hard rough games, 
where force and skill are needed, 
—who ever heard of such things in 
France? At school they are taught 
book-work, at home they are taught 
affection. They may become learned, 
and they do become affectionate ; 
but, positively, they do not become 
what we mean by manly. The 
whole life of France is different from 
that of England. Wealth is distri- 


buted. there with relative equality ; 
there are few large fortunes; the 
famiJies who can enable their sons 


to hunt are rare. Boys are brought 
up almost exclusively for profes- 
sions, trade, or Government clerk- 
ships, with the prospect of having 
to live their lives out with insuf- 
ficient incomes, and without ever 
tasting pleasures which cost money. 
The training which our boys need 
to fit them for the generally ener- 
getic occupations or pastimes of 
their after-life is unnecessary and 
unknown. We can pay for travel 
and for horses, for cricket, golf, and 
football, all which means money 
and leisure time. The French have 
neither ; at least the exceptions are 
so few that they represent nothing 
in the mass. So, not wanting the 
preparation which makes men hard, 
and straight and ready, they do not 
get it. Their education is intentled 
to fit them for something else; and 
that something, whatever be its 
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merits, appears to us to reach a~ 
lower standard than our own. 
And, furthermore, the French boy 
does not even attain the object of 
the education which he gets. He 
is particularly taught two things, by 
his mother at least—to love, and to 
believe in God. He learns one of 
them, almost always, but he rarely 
learns the other. He remains, as a 
man, faithfully and profoundly at- 
tached to his parents and relations ; 
but the religious faith, which was so 
carefully instilled into him, generally 
fades at his first contact with the 
world, and with it goes a goodly 
part of the other principles which 
were simultaneously set before him. 
In discussing the causes of the de- 
feat of France, Europe has not at- 
tached: sufficient importance to the 
effect produced by the education of 
the boys, to the utter want of stub- 
born pluck which characterises it, 
and to'the facility with which the 
higher moral teachings disappear 
when manhood comes. Here we 
seem to see that women do not 
suffice to make men. There have 
been, in history, some few examples 
of the contrary—the Gracchi, Con- 
stantine, St. Louis, were essentially 
their mother’s work ; but in modern 
France, something more is wanted 
than a modern mother’s love can 
give. The French woman of our 
day can make good girls into 
charming women, and good women 
too; but it looks as if she could 
not get beyond that relatively in- 
ferior result, and as if she were as 
unable as the schoolmasters to 
whom she confides her boy to 
lift that boy into a thorough man. 
In the higher classes, where tradi- 
tion still exists, and where money is 
comparatively less important than 
in the middle and lower stages of 
society, we see models of gallant 
gentlemen ; but they are not numer- 
ous. In the late war the great 
names of France were everywhere on 
the lists of killed and wounded; but 
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despite the example set by Luynes 
and Chevreuse, Mortemart and 
Tremouille, and a thousand other 
volunteers like them, France did 
not follow. Can we suppose from 
this that good blood replaces teach- 
ing? It looks almost like it, and yet 
it seems absurd to seriously put for- 
ward such an argument in these 
utilitarian days. The French, how- 
ever, say themselves that “bon sang 
ne peut mentir;” and it may be 
that, in this particular point, they 
clearly recognise the truth as re- 
gards themselves. Anyhow, what- 
ever be the influence of hereditary 
action in forming men, it can scarce- 
- ly be denied that, be it money or be 
it race, it is in the upper ranks alone 
that, as a rule, character assumes a 
vigorous shape in France. 

The boys are girlish—at least no 
other adjective so correctly expresses 
their peculiar disposition. The word 
is not quite true, however, for the 
boys have defects which the girls 
have not. The latter are frank and 


straightforward ; the former are not 
only feminine, they are something 


more and something worse. It is 
disagreeable to revert to the same 
word ; but as the thing expressed is 
rare in England, one word has been 
found sufficient to express it, so we 
must perforce say “sneak” once 
more. And here is the great dis- 
tinction between boys and girls 
which was alluded to at the com- 
mencement of this article. The 
girls from their earliest childhood 
give promise that they will turn out 
well, and will grow into what women 
should be everywhere, with an ad- 
ditional and special charm peculiar 
to themselves. The boys, on the 
contrary, are little-minded, petti- 
fogging, and positively cowardly, as 
we understand cowardice in a boy. 
Until they can be changed, radically 
changed, there will be small hope of 
seeing France take her place once 
more, amongst the nations. She 
will pay her debts, she may grow 
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rich again ; but so long as her boys 
are not taught pluck and honesty, 
and frankness, they will never grow 
into men capable of feeling and dis. 
charging the higher duties. Many 
of them may bud into surprisingly 
better form than their youth indi- 
cates as possible—we see that al- 
ready; but such cases are not the 
rule; and want of religious faith, of 
political conviction, of resolute will, 
of devotion to a cause, will continue 
to mournfully distinguish the popu- 
lation of France so long as its boys 
continue to be sneaks. 

Many of them, however, are agree- 
able enough to chatter with. They 
generally have good manners (they 
beat us there); they are almost al- 
ways tender-hearted and loving— 
they are even ‘tolerably obedient; 
and, judging solely from the outside, 
it might be imagined that they pro- 
mise well. They are devoted sons 
and faithful brothers; they work 
hard at books ; while they are little, 
they say their prayers ; but there is 
no stuff in them. Discipline makes 
them brave if they should become 
soldiers; honour and tradition do 
the same for the better born amongst 
them; but it is wonderful that such 
boys should have any latent courage - 
at all, for their whole early teach- 
ing seems to us to be invented on 
purpose to drive it out. Théy are 
forbidden to fight, and scarcely ever 
get beyond scratching. 

Now, is all this a consequence of 
innate defects of character, or is it 
simply brought about by the vile 
system pursued in French_schools? 
Many a French mother will tell her 
boy always to return a blow, but 
somehow he does not. Whose fault 
is that? If the mother feels instinc- 
tively that self-defence should be 
inculcated as one of the elements of 
education—if, as is sometimes the 
case, the father supports, the same 
view—it is strange that, considering 
the enormous influence of French 
parents over their children, they 
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should fail to produce the result 
which they desire. The reason is 
that the collective power of all the 
boys in a school is greater than that 
of any one boy; so that, if that one 
should act on parental advice and 
should hit another between the eyes, 
all the others will tell the master, 
and the offender will be punished as 
a danger to society and a corrupter 
of good morals—good morals consist- 


‘ ing in making faces, putting tongues 


out, and kicking your neighbours’ 
legs under the tables. A Swedish 
boy at a pension in Paris was called 


- a liar by an usher sixteen years old ; 


the youngster went straight at him, 
got home his right on his teeth and 
his left behind his ear, and then 
asked if he would have any more; 
whereupon the thirty-seven other 
boys in the room rushed together at 
the Swede, rolled him on the floor 
and stretched themselves upon his 
body as if he were a rattlesnake in 
a box. When the poor fellow was got 
out, his nose was flattened and his 
arm broken. Those thirty-seven 
boys were quite proud about it, and 
were ready to begin again. They had 
not a notion that thirty-seven to one: 
was unfair, and as for saying, “ Well 


. done, little one! hit straighter,”—so 


fantastic an idea could not enter 
their brains. If the Swede had made 
scornful mimicries at the usher be- 
hind his back, or called him by a 
variety of uncivil titles when he was 
out of hearing, the others would 
have vehemently applauded; but 
going in at him in front was not the 
solution French boys like, so they 
scotched the Swede. 

No social merits can make up for 
such a lack of fair play and courage. 
A boy may sing cleverly and paint 
in water-colours; he may talk four 
languages (which none of them do), 
and love his dear mamma; he may 
polish mussel-shells for his sisters, 
and catch shrimps at the seaside,— 
those polite acquirements will not 
make him a good fellow ; and though 
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the French boy takes refuge in such 
diversions, he is none the greater for 
it: they don’t help to make him 
into a man. He is pretty nearly as 
expansive and as demonstrative as 
the girls; he has an abundant heart ; 
he is natty at small things; but he 
cries too easily, and thinks tears are 
natural for boys. No one tells him 
that emotions which are : attractive 
in women become ridiculous in men; 
so he grows up in them, and retains, 
when his beard comes, all the sensi- 
bility of his boyhood. 

And yet there is no denying that, 
like his sisters, he contributes won- 
derfully to the brightness of home. 
His intelligence is delicate and ar- 
tistic ; his capacity of loving is enor- 
mous; .he possesses many of the 
sweeter qualiti¢s of human nature; 
and, provided he is not tested by 
purely masculine measures, he often 
seems to be a very charming little 
fellow. Children of both sexes con- 
stitute so essential and intimate a 
part of indoor life in France, that 
they naturally and unconsciously 
strive to strengthen and develop 
indoor merits; and it is fair to call 
attention to the fact, that when the 
subject of education is discussed, 
French parents always urge that the 
object of all teaching being to fit 
the young for the particular career 
which they have to follow, their 
boys ought necessarily to be prepared 
for social and family duties rather 
than for the rougher and hardier 
tasks which other nations love. 
But, however ‘true this argument 
may seem at first sight, it is, after 
all, specious and unworthy. The 
end proposed in France is not a high 
one; and we have just seen how the 
acceptance and practice of a low 
standard of moral education has 
broken down the people as a whole, 
and has rendered them incapable of 
discipline, of order, and of conviec- 
tion. Their conduct during the last 
sixteen months has been composed 
of fretful excitement, alternating 
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with petulant prostration. Except- 
ing the gallant few who have nobly 
done their duty during and since 
the war, they have acted like a set 
of their own schoolboys who don’t 
know how to give a licking, and 
still less know how to take one. 
Who can doubt, amongst the lookers- 
on at least, not only that France 
would have made a better fight, but 
would, still more, have presented a 


. nobler and more honourable attitude 


in defeat, if this generation had been 
brought up from its infancy in the 
practice of personal pluck, and of 
solid principles and _ solid convic- 
tions? Who can pretend to define 
the principles and convictions which 
rule France to-day? Are there any 
at all? When, therefore, we hear 
it urged that French boys are edu- 
cated for the part which they are 
destined to play in life, we are jus- 
tified in replying that their fitness 
for that destiny appears to us to 
unfit them for any other; and that, 
though they may become charming 
companions, brilliant talkers, loving 
husbands, and tender fathers, full of 
warm sensations, and flowing emo- 
tions, they have distinctly proved 
themselves to be utterly incapable of 
growing into wise citizens or wise men. 

What is the use of turning round 
upon the empire, and of piling 
abuse upon Napoleon III. as the 
cause of the shame of France? all 
that is but an accident, a mere de- 
tail in the whole. If France were 
but beaten in battle, she would be 
all right again within two years, for 
her material elasticity is prodigious, 
and her recuperative power almost 
unlimited. But her malady is graver 
than defeat, it is in the very heart- 
blood of her people. They have gone 
in for money-making, and for easy 
pleasurable existence with small ex- 
pense. They have been pursuing 
little things and little ends, and 
they have grown incapable of big 
ones.. They have suddenly been 
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overwhelmed by a staggering dis. 
aster, and they can neither face jt . 
coolly nor deal with it practically, 
Two generations of vitiated educa. 
tion have led them unknowingly to 
this. The late emperor confirmed 
the debasing system, but he dill not 
originate it. It came in with Louis 
Philippe, if not with Charles X, [f 
France is content to produce agree. , 
able men and charming women, to ' 

show Europe how to talk and dress, ° 
and to set up science and art as the 
objects of her public life, then she 
can go on as she is, without a change; 
but if she wants to seize her place 
once more as a great political power; 
if she wishes to regain the respect 
and esteem of the world, instead of 
asking only for its sympathy ; if she 
desires to reign, and not to amuse 
and please,—then she must begin by 
remodelling the whoie education 
of her boys. There is no reason 
why her home life should be affected 
by such a change: it would not ne- 
cessarily become graver or less light 
some; there would not be less laugh- 
ter or less love; the boys need not 
lose their present merits because 
they would acquire new ones. 

If so radical a modification in the 
whole tendencies and habits of the 
nation can be brought about at all, 
it is far more likely to be effected 
by the women than by the men. 
Frenchwomen, as has been already 
observed, are generally capable a 
noble action; they are singularly 
unselfish; and, despite their sensi 
bility, they would not rest content 
with their present highly-strained 
adoration of the gentler elements of 
character, if ever they could be led 
to see that something higher could 
be added to it in their sons, It is 


to them, to their aid, that the true 


friends of France should appeal. 
They cannot themselves upset the 
unworthy schools where their boys 
are now taught how not to become 
real men; but they can so agitate 
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the question that their husbands 
will be forced to take it up and deal 
with it. The influence of women 
need not be purely social and moral: 
in moments of national crisis it 
ought to be exercised for other ends; 
and in the particular case before us, 
where the heart is interested quite 
as much as the head, French mothers 
might perhaps jump at the new sen- 
sation which they would experience 
by setting the example, as far as in 
them lay, of a change in the exist- 
ing forms of example and teaching. 
Frenchwomen of our generation are 
not, however, Roman matrons. They 
attach a vastly higher price to the 
conservation of home joys, as they 
view them, than to the salvation 
of the State. The latter, according 
to their appreciation, concerns the 
Government. Centralisation has suf- 
focated patriotism, in the real mean- 
ing of the word. Mothers strive to 
make good sons, not to make good 
citizens or solid men. The affections 
are placed upon an altar in France: 
all that can contribute to their de- 
velopment and their display is 
sought for not only eagerly, but 
naturally ; all that can strengthen 
and adorn their manifestation is 
carefully watched and practised—so 
much so, indeed, that notwithstand- 
ing the indisputable sincerity of 
family attachments in France, there 
almost seems to be a certain amount 
of acting in the way in which they 
are exhibited. Emotions may be 
said to have become the object of 
existence; and emotions imply so 
much external exposition, especially 
where they are unchecked, that 
whether their direction be tragic or 
comic, they often assume a some- 
what theatrical character, which may 
induce the erroneous impression 
that they are put on more than 
they are ready felt. If this power- 
ful leverage could be applied for a 
healthy purpose ;, if, by a reaction 
consequent upon bitter experience, 
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it could be set to work to elevate 
principles to the rank of sensations ; 
if thereby pure duty could be raised 
to a par with love, and manly 
self-devotion to an equality with 
tenderness,—then we might hope to 
see France rally. There seems to be 
no other way out of the mess into 
which she has fallen: the first step 
towards a solution must be made by 
the mothers. 

If we turn from these considera- 
tions to the purely home dspect of 
the question, we must acknowledge 
that it presents a very different pic- 
ture. On that side of the subject 
nearly everything is pleasant and 
attractive. The French get out of 
their home ties pretty nearly all 
that homes can give ; and if they do 
not attain perfection the fault does 
not lie with them, or with their 
system, but in the impossibility of 
making anything complete by hu- 
man means. The importance as- 
signed to children, their early and 
constant intermingling with their 
parents’ daily existence, the rapid 
growth in them of the qualities 
which repay and consequently stim- 
ulate affection,—all this is practical 
as well as charming. Boys and 
girls alike are taught that home is 
a nest in which they are cherished, 
and which all its inmates are bound 


to adorn to the best of their ability ; 
and if we could forget that all this 
enfeebles men, and renders them 
unfit for the outside struggle, we 
might, not unjustly, say that the 


French plan is the right one. But 
we cannot forget ; the facts and the 
results glare at us too distinctly. . 
We can acknowledge, if our individ- 
ual prejudices enable us to do so, that 
the system looks excellent for girls ; 
but we must maintain our convic- 
tion that it is deplorable for boys, 
and that to it must be assigned a 
large part of the responsibility of 
the past disasters and present dis- 
order of France. 
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Pernars there is no intellectual 
gift that conveys a greater sense of 
power than that of ready and felici- 
tous illustration, or one that wins 
its possessor a more undisputed 
pre-eminence. It is one of those 
points on which it may be said 
that all people know themselves, 
and are forced to acknowledge a 
superior. A man may talk non- 
sense and not know it, or write 
commonplace in full persuasion 
that he is original, or uphold his 
fallacies against the conclusions of 
the ablest logician; but he cannot 
help knowing when he is no hand 
at an illustration. There is no room 
for self-delusion or rivalry. Not 
only does it not come readily, but 
he beats his brains for it in vain. 
It would be a curious inquiry how 
many men live and die, respected 
and useful members of society too, 
without. once hitting off a happy 
smile. We are convinced they would 
immeasurably outnumber that for- 
midable army of figures telling the 
difference between the sexes, which 
causes so much anxiety in the pre- 
sent day. Of course it is competent 
to people to say that they do not 
care for illustration—that it proves 
nothing—that it is a mere “ toy 
of thought,” interfering with and 
often perplexing the business of rea- 
son and action; but whether we 
like ourselves as well without this 
faculty or not, it is impossible not 
to enjoy its exercise in another. 
We may treat it as a superfluity; 
it may lack the solid satisfaction 
of reason and demonstration, and 
be only like the nard pistic Jere- 
my Taylor talks of, the perfume of 
which “is very delightful when the 
box is newly broken, but the want 
of it is no trouble—we are well 


enough without it;” but the sud- 
den fresh fragrance is not the less 
delicious while it lasts, and invigo- 
rating to the spirits. 

We use the word illustration as 
embracing the widest! field, and in- 
cluding the whole figurative machin- 
ery of fancy and imagination—meta- 
phor, simile, imagery, figure, com- 
parison, impersonation—in fact, 
every method of elucidation through 
their agency. Of course invention 
may be actively and delightfully 
employed without any use of this 
charming gift, and therefore, we 
should say without the possession 
of it; for an apt illustration, an ex- 
quisite simile, will out if it flashes 
into the brain. There is a certain 
concentration in the matter in hand 
—the scene, the situation—which 
stands the writer instead of an 
other gift, and dispenses with all 
ornament. This, we should say, is 
the case with Mr. Trollope, whose 
metaphor, when he uses it, is from 
the open, acknowledged, familiar 
stock of all mankind; and remark- 
ably with Miss Austen, in whose 
whole range of writings no original 
figure occurs to us, unless it be 
Henry Tilney’s ingenious parallel 
between partners in matrimony and 
partners in a country-dance. Her 
experience probably presented her 
with no example of ready illus- 
tration, and she painted men and 
women as she found them, mak- 
ing a failure when she _ tried; 
like Lydia Bennet, who flourished 
her hand with its wedding-ring, 
and “smiled like anything;” or, 
adding triteness to common dul- 
ness, as in Mr, Collins, whose letter 
found favour with Mary ; “the idea 
of the olive-branch is not wholly 
new, but I think it is well ex- 
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pressed.” When we say that most 
men are without the gift in ques- 
tion it is obvious that we mean of 
original illustration. Only a poet 
could first invest time with wings ; 
but we talk of the flight of time 
now without pretending to any 
share of his gift. , There are certain 
figures incorporated in the language 
which we cannot speak without 
using. We areall poetical by proxy. 
Such common property is the ima- 
gery connected with sunrise and 
the dawn; sunset and twilight ; 
sun, moon, stars, and comets ; light- 
ning and storm ; ‘seas, rivers, frost, 
and dew; the road, the path, 
the ladder ; the rose, the lily, and 
the violet; the dying lamp and its 
extinguisher ; angels, the grave; 
the lion, the tiger, the wolf, and the 
lamb ; the eagle, the dove, and the 
parrot ; the goose and the monkey. 
But indeed the list of incorporated 
metaphor is endless, and it has re- 
quired a real poet these several 
hundred years past to hit off any- 
thing new out of the subjects of it. 
But they are all capable in his hands 
of a sudden illumination, of figuring 
in new characters, of imparting the 
surprise which is the very essence 
of the illustration proper. And once 
a surprise is always a surprise—that 
is, the flash in the poet’s mind plays 
and coruscates round it always. 
We may weary of the hackneyed 
use of it; in dull hands it may 
sound stale; but no taint destroys 
the first freshness when we come 
upon it in its right place. There it 
still delights us to read how 


‘* The weak wafton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous 


0 
And like a dew-drop from the lion’s marfe 
Be shook to air.”’ 


The grandeur of the comparison 
when Pandemonium rose like an 
exhalation, never sinks to common- 
place. The suggestions of what is 


noble, beautiful, and familiar in 
nature, are really endless, however 
the soil may seem exhausted to 
prosaic minds, which are yet quite 
capable of being freshened into 
awakened interest by a new epi- 
thet or an original collision of 
ideas, revealing some undiscover- 
ed sympathy with human feeling. 
Every poet adds something to the 
common stock of imagery, and so 
enlarges our perceptions. Shake- 
speare, on saluting a beautiful wo- 
man as Day of the World, quickens 
our sense of beauty alike in nature 
and in man. It needed imagination 
first to affix the idea of sovereignty 
to the morning, but it was at once 
adopted by the general mind— 


‘Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovran eye.” 


Wordsworth first endued it with 
“innocence,” in which we own an 
equal fitness— 


“The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet.” 


Often as the dawn comes round, 
we do not know that anybody has 
called it confident before Mr. Brown- 
ing in his ‘ Lost Leader’ :— 
‘*Life’s night begins; let him never come 
back to us, 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and 
pain ; 
Forced praise on our part, the glimmer of 
twilights, 
Never glad confident morning again.” - 


Or associated dew with the memory 
as Mr. Tennyson does— 


“O strengthen me, enlighten me, 
I faint in this obscurity, 
Thou dewy dawn of memory.”’ 


We have always liked, for 
its homely freshness, Christopher 
North’s simile of the dispelling powers 
of the sun upon the Scotch mist, in 
which, as a child, he had lost him- 
self,—‘‘ Like the sudden opening of 
shutters in a room, the whole world 
was filled with light.” And for its 











energy, the Laureate’s stormy sun- 
set— 


** And wildly dash’d on tower and tree, 
The sunbeam strikes along the world.” 


These images and epithets are all 
obvious enough as we read them, 
-but in their place, we recognise 
them as the poet’s own coinage. 
There is no borrowed air about 
them. Byron tinges opening and 
closing day with his own spleen and 
discontent, and makes them sen- 
timental, when he throws upon their 
shoulders the task of making life 
just bearable. After a lovely de- 
scription of sunset, with its tran- 
sient glories, his own temper speaks 
in the person of Myrrha in “ Sarda- 
napalus,”— 
** And yet 

Tt dwells upon the soul, and soothes the soul, 
And blends itself into the soul, until 

Sunrise and sunset form the haunted epoch 
Of sorrow and of love; which they who 

mark not 

Know not the realms where those twin genii 
: build.the palaces, 

Where their fond votaries repose and breathe 
Briefly ; but in that brief cool calm inhale 
Enough of heaven to enable them to bear 
The rest of common, heavy, human hours, 
- And dream, them through in placid suffer- 

ance. 


The fitness of’ a metaphor to 
its place may give novelty to the 
most familiar analogies— 


“Put out the light, and then put out the 


ight.” 


When the Ancient Mariner tells 
his unwilling hearer, “I pass like 
night from land to land,” he im- 
parts to matter-of-fact minds a 
newly-conceived mystery of motion 
to the most familiar of nature’s phe- 
nomena. Nothing is more common 
than to liken girlish beauty to the 
rose; but, nevertheless, George 
Eliot's picture of Hetty awakes a 
more lively and amused sense of 
the fitness of the simile—‘ If ever 
a girl was made of roses, it was Het- 
ty that Sunday morning ;” and fa- 
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miliar as the type of the road is as 
conveying a moral, we find no trite- 
ness in Crabbe, when satirising the 
learning-made-easy of some teachers 
of his day, he clenches it with— 


‘““And some to Heaven itself their byway 
now.” 


Nothing is so trite through other 
men’s use that it may not be in- 
vested with new qualities, or bright- 
ened with renewed glory by the poet; 
but in speaking of illustration, of 
course we more particularly mean a 
fresh coinage altogether—that happy 
fit and neat adjustment of things 
not coupled together before, which 
brings the matter illustrated with 
sudden force to the reader or hearer. 
The gift of doing this implies very 
wide powers, and unremitting in- 
dustry in the use of them: an 
activity of observation possessed by 
very few; a lifelong habit of taking 
in what passes before eyes and ears 
and reasoning upon them ; an excep- 
tional memory, and method in the 
training of it. What the illustrator 
observes he arranges in his mind, stor- 
ing its treasures on a system which 
can produce them at the right mo- 
ment. Most of us have an illustra- 
tion to the point if we could find 
it; but our minds, even if they be 
busy ones, are furnished too much 
on the plan, or want of plan, of 
Dominie Sampson’s—stowed with 
goods of every description, like a 
pawnbroker’s shop, but so cumbrous- 
ly piled together, and in such total 
disorganisation, that the owner can 
never lay his hands on any one,ar- 
ticle at the moment he has occasion 
for it. This at least may be the 
cast with the conversational blun- 
derers who lead up to where they 
expect an apt simile, tumble up and 
down for it, and do not find it. 
But a good illustrator has not only 
his attention alive and awake, and 
thinks to purpose—he has sympathy 
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with his kind in all those fields of 
observation from which he derives 
his fund of illustration. And this is 
one main bond of union. We re- 
cognise a mind interested in what 
interests ourselves. Nothing is more 
charming, for instance, than to find 
a man of genius, whose thoughts and 
aspirations might all be supposed to 
circle above the heads of the com- 
mon work-a-day world, perfectly 
familiar with the little cares, the 
homely objects, the minor pleasures, 
troubles, inconveniences, which be- 
set ordinary humanity, and taking 
them in precisely the same spirit. 
In his discourse on fanatical scru- 
ples of conscience, it is very agree- 
able, for instance, to find Jeremy 
Taylor illustrating a deep question 
of casuistry by a simile open to the 
comprehension of every man, wo- 
man, and child who has ever worn 
ashoe. Scruples, he says, are like 
a stone in the shoe; if you put your 
foot down it hurts you; if you lift 
it up you cannot go on. Its aptness, 
allied to its homeliness, tickles the 
fancy like wit. No subject can be 
dull under such handling. 

Illustration is an amiable gift— 
amiable at least to the reader. It 
seeks constantly to relieve the tedi- 
um of attention and fixed thought. 
It is modest, and labours to save 
him the irksomeness of elaborate 
demonstration. It renders things 
clear and plain, with least trouble 
to ourselves, and throws in a good 
thing into the bargain. Constantly, 
indeed, it is a necessity. We can 
know some things only through 
vivid illustration. How, for in- 
stance, can a stay-at-home receive 
any idea of the Stourbach but 
through such a picture as Tenny- 
son draws of 


“The Alpine ledges, with their wreaths of 
dangling water smoke.”’ 


Its serious office is to help along 
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an abstract argument, to lighten 
and facilitate the discussion of 
grave topics, to administer a fillip 
to infirm attention, and arrest a ~ 
straggling- wayward fancy.  Illus- 
trations don’t prove a point, but 
they help us to tide over the labour 
of proof, and sweeten the extreme 
effort to most men of steady thought. 
Of all gifts this secures readers for 
weighty and toilsome questions on 
morals, politics, and religion ; and is 
the only legitimate method of light- 
ening these, except, indeed, extreme 
neatness and precision of expression, 
which can for a time dispense with 
all ornament or alleviation whatever 
to the severity of the topic under 
treatment. Locke, through an illus- 
tration, inflicts a sense of shame on 
the reader who has not thought for 
himself, which no reproof in sterner 
shape would impart ; and at the same 
time, by a second metaphor, gives a 
stimulus to endeavours. In_ his 
Preface we read: ‘‘He who has 
raised himself above the alms- 
basket, and, not content to live 
lazily on scraps of begged opinion, 
sets his own thoughts on work to 
find and follow truth, will (what- 
ever he lights on) not miss the 
hunter’s satisfaction; every moment 
of his pursuit will reward his pains 
with some delight, and he will have 
reason to think his time not iil 
spent, even when he cannot boast 
of any great acquisition.” 

We have said that the illustrator 
habitually keeps his attention alive ; 
but this, of course, applies only to 
a mind of very wide sympathies. 
Most people are one-eyed; half the 
world is blank to them—they do 
not observe it. It was said of 
Tasso that he never departed from 
the woods—that is, all his compari- 
sons were taken from the country. 
We can imagine him, indeed, as 
passing over the common life cf 
cities with eyes that saw nothing. 
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Not so with Ariosto; his verse 
is enlivened, his story illustrated, 
by a hundred familiar allusions 
to the manners and habits of his 
time. One of his heroes, for ex- 
ample, passes from one danger to a 
worse, or as it is expressed, out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. Dante 
has appropriate illustration for 
everything alike, when he conde- 
scends to use it,—nature in its 
grandeur and repose, the pulpit, the 
studio, and the workshop. 

In every case, and however it is 
applied, metaphor may be said to be 
the natural link between man and 
the world he lives in; neither can 
he brought home to the feelings 
but through the help of the other. 
When nature is the theme, man’s 
labours, his humours and passions, 
are necessary to give force to the 
picture; when man and his works 
occupy the front, then nature—and 
in nature we include all that is not 
man and those works—is instinctive- 
ly sought into for means towards 
that comparison and likeness the 
mind craves for. We all think 
mistily in this vein. The poet 
gives it expression. Thus Words- 
worth in the history of his own 
mind portrays the faculty of illus- 
tration :— 


“To every natural form, rock, fruit, or 
flower. 

E’en the loose stones that cover the high- 
way. 

Igavea moral life; Isaw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling: . . . 

Add that whate’er of Terror or of Love, 

Or Beauty. Nature’s daily face put on 

From transitory passion, unto this 

I was as sensitive as waters are 

To the sky’s influence in a kindred mood 

Of passion ; was obedient as a lute 

That waits upon the touches of the wind.” 


Every object in nature takes a 
colour in obedience to these varying 
moods. When apostrophising the 
daisy, the “wee modest flower,” 
he finds likenesses for it in things 
most opposite. It is a nun; it is 
a sprightly maiden ; it is 
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‘“*A queen in crown of rubies drest, 
A starveling in a scanty vest.’ 


But, Protean as these resemblances 
may be, nothing in nature can affect 
the poet but through his sympathy 
with man. The waning moon allies 


‘itself in Bryant's mind with waning 


intellect. 


“* Shine thou for forms that once were bright, 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse, ‘ 
For those whose words were spells of 


— 
But falter now with stammering lips.” 


All pity for nature’s decay and 
weakness can only arise through 
this unconscious comparison with 
the same in ourselves. 


‘* Till fell the frost from the clear, cold 
heaven, 
As falls the plague on men.” 


Mrs. Browning draws from the 
familiar object,—a shadow cast on 
running waters,—a sad but just il- 
lustration of faith and constancy 
misplaced, thus giving the key-note 
of the poem which it opens :— 


‘* The lady’s shadow lies 

Upor the running river ; 

It lieth no less in its quietness 
For that which resteth never. 

Most like a trusting heart 
Upon a passing faith, 

Or as upon the course of life 
The steadfast doom of death.” 


It is not necessary to a poet of 
genius to have seen either the illus- 
tration or the thing illustrated. 
Milton had neither seen Satan “ rear 
from off the pool his mighty stat- 
ure,” nor witnessed anything at all 
approaching to the convulsion of 
nature to which he compares the de- 
mon standing erect— 


‘** As when the force 

Of subterranean wind transports a hill, 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
Of thundering Etna. whose combustible 
And fuell’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singéd bottom, all involved 
With stench and smoke: such resting found 

the sole 
Of unblest feet.” 


Neither had Bacon’s outward ear 
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caught the tones of Greek music 
when he describes the mythological 
truths handed down by old tra- 
ditions as the “breath and purer 
spirits of the earliest knowledge, 
floating down and made musical by 
Grecian flutes.” But this method of 
illustration, without distinct know- 
ledge for eye and sense, needs the 
rarest gifts. In meaner hands it is 
the source of most of the dull and 
trite illustration of which we are so 
weary; and lies at the root of the 
prejudice which popularly hangs 
about simile and metaphor as so 
much flimsy decoration, so that 
every sentence that seems to con- 
tain them is eluded by the practised 
eye. In truth we trust a writer 
when we apply our minds with 
hope and animation to his im- 
agery. When authors insert met- 
aphor as an ornament, which is 
the way many people view it, it 
does not deserve to be read. A 
really happy metaphor is part and 
parcel of the work, and ought no 
more to be regarded as a superfluity 
than a child’s golden tresses, on the 
ground that it can live in health 
without them. Some authors allow 
it to transpire that they keep a note- 
book, in which they enter every 
happy thought or pretty simile that 
occurs to their leisure, to be incor- 
porated subsequently into some 
larger work. ‘hese prepared simi- 
les are very certain to do him no 
credit, to be ornaments ‘out of place, 
and to ‘betray their origin. Either 
they don’t fitpat all, or they mani- 
fest that universal fitness which 
constitutes the commonplace—so 
that we know all about it before- 
hand—or they are Jed up to by too 
transparent artifice, entangling and 
breaking the author’s line of thought. 
The simile that lives is of the essence 
of the page where it is enshrined, 
coeval with the matter it illumin- 
ates, or at least flashing upon the 
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author while he still muses upon 
what he has written. De Quincey 
says that Coleridge in his early days 
used the image of a man “sleeping 
under a manchineel-tree,” alternately 
with the case of Alexander killing 
his friend Clitus, as resources for 
illustration which Providence had 
bountifully made inexhaustible in 
their applications. No emergency 
could possibly arise to puzzle the poet 
or the orator, but one of these simi- 
les ( please Heaven !) should be made 
to meet it. So long as the manchi- 
neel continued to blister with poi- 
sonous dews those who confided in 
its shelter, so long as Niebuhr for- 
bore to prove Alexander of Macedon 
a hoax and Clitus a myth, his fixed 
determination was that one or other 
of these images should come upon 
duty when he found himself on the 
brink of insolvency. Not so adjust- 
able were the similes that have 
made his own verses famous; as, 
for instance, that which pictures 
the horror which held the Mariner’s 
eyes fixed before him so that he 
little saw of what had else been 
seen :— 

** Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 


Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


This was neither anticipation nor 
afterthought, but essential part of 
a whole. 

The department of nature that 
furnishes the commonest illustra- 
tion, and needs least the gift as a 
distinction, is that which finds its 
most appropriate field inthe fable. 
The extraordinary sympathy that 
infancy manifests towards all forms 
of animal life—the passion every baby 
shows for horse and cow, cat and dog, 
parrot and canary, so that for their 
sake it willingly forswears mere in- 
tellectual converse—makes us regret. 
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the general disuse of fable as moral 
teaching for children. This genera- 
tion does not know Atsop as its 
progenitors of all time have known 
him. . But this natural affinity is rea- 
son enough for the universal habit 
of comparison between animals and 
men; the alliance and resemblance 
is so obvious, and of so long stand- 
ing, that everybody is alive to it. 
Dr. Johnson died in this form of 
metaphor. His friends record his 
complaints of the man who attend- 
ed him: ‘Instead of watching, he 
sleeps like a dormouse; and when 
he helps me to bed he is awkward 
as a turnspit-dog the first time he is 
ut into the wheel.” Everybody 
can call his neighbour an ass, and 
liken a songstress or a lover to a 
nightingale— 


‘* Sad Philomel thus—but let similes drop, 
And =. that I think on’t, the story may 
stop. 


The sympathy is so intimate that 
every passion expresses itself through 
this vocabulary instinctively— 


** What, all my pretty chickens, at one fell 
sw oop!” 


When we say that a writer’ does 
not use metaphor, we must there- 
fore except this form of it. In 
glancing over any one of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s novels, ‘Dr. Thorne,’ for in- 
stance, we find very lively use of 
the animal kingdom. His readers 
must be familiar with his habit of 
calling young men, in their capacity 
of lover, wolves; and we come upon 
decoy-ducks, birds of prey, turtle- 
doves, chattering magpie, leeches, 
&c., and so on. When the Doctor 
wishes to prepare his niece for the 

eat fortune that has fallen to her, 

e talks in fable :— 


‘*¢T fear, Mary, that when poor people 
talk disdainfully of money, they often are 
like your fox, born without a tail. If 
nature suddenly should give that beast a 


Illustration. 
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tail, would he not be prouder of it than 
all the other foxes in the world 

‘“** Well, I suppose he wae That’s 
the very meaning of the story. But how 
moral you’ve become all of a sudden, at 
twelve o’clock at night! Instead of bein 
Mrs. Radcliffe, I shall think you’re Mr, 
/Esop. 999 

Mrs. Gaskell is seldom tempted to 
illustration, but this form of it suits 
the feminine genius. In the ‘Cran- 
ford Papers,’ Mr. Mulliner, the Hon. 
Mr. Jamieson’s powdered footman, 
the terror of all the good ladies who 
could not boast such a distinction, 
“in his pleasantest and most gracious 
mood, looked like a sulky cockatoo,” 
In ordinary minds this modified ex- 
ercise of the fancy is applied mostly 
to the purposes of common vitu- 
peration or endearment. Bird and 
beast gain nothing by this asso- 
ciation with man. But the poet 
idealises, his inspiration glorifies 
them into types of power, dignity, 
ferocity, whatever their distinctive 
attributes, as Dante’s “ Sordella ”— 


** Posasi come Leon che posa;” 


as the wolf swells into demon 
atrocity in Cowley’s fine simile, 
occurring in his debate with the 
fiend, Cromwell’s advocate. Failing 
in argument, that “great bird of 
prey” would have carried the poet 
off—first to the tower, thence to 
the court of justice, and from thence 
you know whither! but for the in- 
terposition of an angel. Naturally 
it irritates the fiend to be balked so 
unexpectedly, and 

“Such rage enflames thes wolf's wild heart 

and eyes, 

(Robbed, as he thinks unjustly, of his prize), 
beige ~7 ene the shepherd spies, and 
The bleating lamb from out his ravenous 
The shepherd fain himself would he assail, 


But fear above his hunger does prevail, 
He ppg his foe too strong, and must be 


one ; 
He eras us he looks back, and howls as he 
goes on. 


Though it must be allowed in this 
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case that Cowley had probably only 
his inner consciousness to guide him 
as to the deportment of a wolf under 
these circumstances. 

In another vein Southey uses the 
polypus as the type of the unintel- 
ligible. Having mystified one of 
his friends by a passage from Swe- 
denborg, he bids him read it again. 


“Ton’t you understand it? Read it 
a third time. Try it backwards. See if 
you can make anything of it diagonally. 
Turn it upsidedown. Philosophers have 
discovered that you may turn a polypus 
inside out, and it will live just as well 
one way as the other. It is not to be 
supposed that nature ever intended any 
of its creatures to be thus inverted, but 
so the thing happens.” 


The satirist illustrates the quali- 
ties and passions of men by beasts, 
birds, and insects, in the spirit of 
fable, accepting the popular idea of 
their properties without troubling 
himself further. Our readers to 
whom it is familiar, must excuse 
our giving the opening of the “ Hind 
and Panther,” for it is not everybody 
to whom Dryden’s masterpieces are 
familiar nowadays. 

‘*A milk-white Hind, immortal and un- 
changed, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and 
hounds 

And Scythian shafts; and many wingéd 


wounds 
Aimed at her heart; was often forced to fly, 


And doomed to death, though fated not to 


die.” 


Then follow the denominations— 
the “bloody Bear, an Independent 
beast ;” “the Socinian Reynard ;” 
“the Calvinistic Wolf, pricking pre- 
destinating ears;” and last, the 
creeping things, representing minor 
sects—for liberty of conscience 
was not a poet's theme in those 
days. 


‘** A slimy-born and sun-begotten tribe, 
Who, far from steeples and their sacred 


sound, 
In fields their sullen conventicles found,” 
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The Panther—the Church of Eng- 
land—is drawn with élaboration, 
but in disdain of close analogy : her 
spots were all the poet cared for. 
The Hind enters into conversation 
with her— 


** Considering her a well-bred civil beast, 
And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 
After some common talk, what rumours ran, 
The lady of the spotted muff began.” 


Swift finds the animal and insect 
kingdom a very convenient medium 
for: his cynicism. ‘A little wit,” 
he says, “is valued in a woman, as 
we are pleased with a few words 
spoken plainly by a parrot.” His 
political opponent is the spider ar- 
guing with the bee, swelling him- 
self into the size and posture of a 
disputant, with a resolution to be 
heartily scurrilous and angry, to 
his own reasons without the least 
regard to the answers and objections 
of his opposite, and fully predeter- 
mined in his own head against all 
conviction. This system of fable 
is perfectly different from the use 
made of the lower creation in modern 
poetry. It is still used as illustra- 
tion, but through close observation 
of the individual. Nature is being 
studied now for its own sake, not 
only as it subserves men’s uses ; and 
the poet must share and illustrate 
the spirit of his age, though some- 
times at the risk of seeming to play 
a game of definitions from a nicety 
of delineation which exceeds the 
reader’s powers of sympathy. Ger- 
aint, in the ‘Idylls of the King,’ 
having commanded his wife to put 
off her fine clothes and don again 
the “faded silk,” scrutinises her 
with the air of a robin— 


‘* Never man rejoiced 
More than Geraint to greet her thus attired ; 
And glancing all at once as keenly at her 
As careful robins eye the delver’s toil, 
Made her cheek burn, and either eyelid fall, 
But rested with her sweet face satisfied.’ 


This same Enid, when helpless 
in Earl Doorm’s hands, sent forth 
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* A sudden sharp and bitter cry, 

As of a wild thing taken in a trap, 

Which — the trapper coming through the 
woo 


This cry the- poet must have 
heard, as he had seen the fluster 
inside a dovecot of 


* A troop of snowy doyes athwart the dusk, 
When some one batters at the dovecot 
doors ;” 


- 


and watched the manners of the 
pet parrot, which turns 


“Up through gilt wires a crafty loving eye, 

And takes a lady’s finger with aJl care, 

And bites it for true love, and not for 
harm.” 


There is a simile imagined in the 
modern spirit of careful truth to 
nature, in Mr. Browning’s “ Balaus- 
tion’s Adventures.” An eagle in a 
very unusual predicament, who per- 
sonates Death, is faced at a great 
disadvantage by the lion Apollo. 
The reader will probably have to 
read it twice over to embrace the 
situation, but it will be found a 
vigorous image when once mas- 
tered :— 


** And we observed another Deity 

Half in, half out the portal — 
ward— 

Eyeing his fellow : formidably fixed, 

Yet faltering too at who affronted him, 

As somehow disadvantaged, should they 
strive. 

Like some dread heapy blackness, ruffled 


watch and 


ng, 
Convulsed and cowering head that is alleye, 
Which proves a ruined eagle who, too blind, 
Swoopi ng in quest of quarry, fawn or kid, 
Descried deep down the chasm ’twixt rock 
and rock, 
Has wedged and mortised into either wall 
O’ the mountain, the pent earthquake of his 


pow 

So lies, half hurtless yet still terrible, 

Just pase who stalks up, who stands ‘front to 

‘ont 

But the great lion-guarder of the gorge, 

Lord of the ground, a stationed glory there! 

Yet he too pauses ere he try the worst 

O’ the frightful unfamiliar nature, new 

To the chasm indeed, but elsewhere known 
enough, 

Among the shadows and the silences 

Above i’ the sky.” 


There is a class of metaphor 
bringing home to us a sense of the 


Illustration. 
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awful, mysterious, and unknown 
through what is itself vague shadow, 
only half apprehended, that gives 
evidence of a lofty imagination be. 
yond any other form of this gift. 
To, illustrate what we mean, we 
must again quote what is familiar, 
Milton’s image of Death :— 


** The other shape, 
f shape it could be called that shape had 


n 
Distinguishable i in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called that shadow 

seemed, 

For ~~) seemed either; black it stood as 
nig. 

Fierce as ten Juries, terrible a hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart.”” 


Or again— 


** Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled—stood vast infinitude confined, 
Till at his second bidding darkness fled.” 


Or— 
* And on his crest sat horror plumed.” 


Such suggestion is involved in 
the ‘secrets of the prison-house,” 
And we find the same awe veiling 
itself in impersonation where the 
prophet Ezekiel warns his people 
that the day of trouble is close 
upon them, that his prophecy was 
not of a distant future, but of terrors 
close at hand :— 


‘An end is come, the end is come; 
it watcheth for thee ; behold it is come ;” 


—the end ready to spring, like a 
thing alive, and inevitable doom 
craving to destroy and exterminate. 


‘*Woe,”’ cries Bunyan, in his despair— 
“woe be to him against whom the Scrip- 
tures bend themselves.” 


Something of the same feeling at- 
tends the shadow in ‘In Memoriam’ 
—‘‘the shadow feared by man,” that 
** Bore thee where I could not see 

Nor follow, though I walk in haste, 

And think that somewhere in the waste, 

The shadow sits that waits for me.”’ 
And where the fears of conscience 
in Guinevere are brought before us 
through the vague fears of supersti- 
tion :— 
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‘“* A vague spiritual fear 
Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 
Heard by the watcher in a haunted house, 
That keeps the rust of murder on the walls, 
Held her awake.” 

Three qualities are essential to 
a perfect illustration. It must be 
apt, it must be original, and it. must 
-be characteristic of its author. So 
far we have treated illustration 
mainly in its poetical aspect; as the 
world reads and enjoys it oftenest 
and most familiarly, it is wit. An apt 
illustration taken from the life we 
live in is wit, however grave the 
matter it illustrates, and sombre the 
surroundings. Our old divines 
allowed themselves these relaxations 
much more freely than is the habit 
now, and in so doing imprinted 
themselves more vividly on their 
works. The preacher of our day 
keeps his good stories for his friends 
at his own fireside. There was 
nothing within the bounds of mo- 
dest decorous mirth that Jeremy 
Taylor or Fuller thought unfit to 
brighten a grave discourse or a 
weighty subject. 

“There is a disease of infants,’’ says 
Fuller, ‘called the rickets. Have not 
many nowadays the same sickness in 
their souls? their heads swelling to a vast 
proportion, and they wonderfully enabled 
with knowledge to discourse. But, alas! 
how little their legs, poor their practice, 
and lazy their walking in a godly con- 
versation !”’ 

There is, again, his quaint imper- 
sonation of second childhood. ‘The 
Pyramids, doting with age, have for- 
gotten the names of their founders.” 
And negroes, with him, are ‘images 
of Godcutinebony.” Jeremy Taylor 
abounds in illustration sure to excite 
a smile, whatever the context ; as 
where he defines the weak reasoner . 

‘*He that proves a certain truth from 
an uncertain argument, is like him that 
wears a wooden leg when he has two 
sound ones already.”’ 


Those who postpone the day of 
repentance are like 


Illustration. 
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“The Circassian gentlemen who enter 


. hot into a church till they are sixty and 


past rapine, but hear service out of win- 
dow.” 


On niceties of religious differ- 
ences he argues :— 


“He that describes a man can tell you 
the colour of his hair, his stature, and pro- 
portion, and describe some general lines 
enough to distinguish him from a Cyclop 
or a Saracen; but when you chance to see 
the man you will discover figures or little 
features of which the description had pro- 
duced in you no fantasm or expectation. 
And on the exterior signification of a 
sect, there are more semblances than in 
men’s faces, and greater uncertainty in the 
signs.” 


The casualties to which human 
life is incident are shown by ex- 
amples :— 

‘And those creatures which nature 
hath left without weapons, yet are they 
armed sufficiently to vex those parts of 
a man which are left obnoxious, to a 
sunbeam, to the roughness of asour grape, 
to the unevenness of a gravel-stone, to the 
dust of a wheel, or the unwholesome 
breath of a star looking awry upon a 
sinner.”’ 


Of those whom the practice of 
fasting makes peevish and difficul- 
to live with (‘‘as was sadly experi- 
mented in St. Jerome”) he says :— 

“Tt is not generally known whether 
the beast that is wanton or the beast that 
is cursed be aptest to, gore.” 


That fearlessness ' characteristic 
of the born illustrator is especially 
shown in his triads of examples. 
He leads up to them without know- 
ing exactly what will come, making 
sure that fancy will not leave him 
in the lurch, and when he looked 
for one, three crowd upon him. A 
wise person, he argues, will put 
most on the greatest interest :— 


“No man will hire a general to cu‘ 
wood, or shake hay with a sceptre, or 
spend his soul and all his faculties upon 
the purchase of a cockle-shell.”’ 


‘To resolve is to purpose to do what we 
may if we will. Some way or other the 
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thing is in our power; either we are able 
of ourselves or we are helped. No man 
resolves to carry an elephant, to be as 
wise as Solomon, or to destroy a vast army 
with his own hand.” 


Again, the humour often lies in a 
word of metaphor, as where the dis- 
consolate husband, when his grief 
has boiled down somewhat, turns his 
thoughts to a second marriage. 

South talks of men made atheists 
by a bad conscience, who dare not 
look truth in the face, and “had 
rather be befooled into a prudent, 
favourable, and propitious lie; a 
lie which shall chuck them under 
the chin and kiss them, and, at the 
same time, strike them under the 
fifth rib ;” and of the cheating trades- 
man selling his soul “like brown 
paper into the bargain.” Ham- 
mond, in a grave discourse, likens 
the self-delusion of professors to the 
practice of some Mohamedans, who, 
when they would get drunk, get rid 
of conscience by exorcising their 
soul into some extremity of the 
body, thus relieving the mass of 
its responsibility. We do not gather, 
however, that illustration was ever 
thought essential to be cultivated 
where it did not naturally grow. 
Barrow, who exhausted every sub- 
ject he took up, never illustrated it 
beyond the most matter-of-fact 
examples. 

Dryden’s was the fancy that most 
teemed with illustration of the witty 
as well as poetical sort. His prose 
is enlivened with it almost to excess. 
He plunges into it, after the manner 
of a clever ‘Times’ article, on the 
opening of a dedication or preface, 
all his observations on life, society— 
or the court, ready at his pen’s end. 


“Tt is with the poet as with a man 
who -designs to build, and is very exact, 
as he supposes, in casting up the cost be- 
forehand; but, generally speaking, he is 
mistaken in his account, and reckons 
short in the expense he first intended. 
He alters his mind as the work proceeds, 
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and will have this or that convenience 
made, of which he had not thought when 
he began. So it has happened to me: J 
have built a house where T intended but a 
lodge; yet with better success than a 
certain nobleman, who, beginning with a 
dog-kennel, never lived to finish the 
palace he had contrived.”’ 


And he apologises in the same vein 
for the poems thus prefaced :— 


‘*T will hope the best, that they will 
not be condemned; but if they should, I 
have the excuse of an old gentleman, who, 
mounting on horseback before some la- 
dies, when I was present, got up somewhat 
heavily; but desired of the fair spectators 
that they would count fourscore and 
eight before they judged him. By the 
mercy of God I am already come within 
twenty years of his number, a cripple in 
my limbs; but what decays are in my 
mind the reader must determine.” 


He values himself on the fineness 
of his satire in a comparison we 
have seen quoted. There is, he 
says, 


‘* A vast difference betwixt the slovenly 
butchering of a man, and the fineness of 
a stroke that separates the head from the 
body, and- leaves it standing in its place. 
‘A man may be capable,’ as Jack Ketch’s 
wife said of his servant, ‘ of a plain piece 
of work, a bare hanging; but to make a 
malefactor die sweetly was belonging only 
to her husband.’ ” 


Theocritus’s Doric, he says, has an 
incomparable sweetness in its clown- 
ishness, “like a fair shepherdess in her 
country russet talking in a Yorkshire 


tone.” Inferior critics are ‘‘ French 
Huguenots, and Dutch boors brought 
over, but not naturalised, who have 
not lands of two pounds per annum 
in Parnassus, and therefore are not 
privileged to poll.” The age boast- 
ed itself a witty one, and false and 
true wit alike must wear the fashion 
of their day. The Drama overflowed 
with it. Thus Witwould, in Con- 
greve’s comedy, never opens his 
mouth without a trope. He rushes 
upon the stage :— 


‘‘ That’s hard, very hard—a messenger! 
a mule, a beast of burden! He has 
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prought me a letter from the fool my 
brother, as heavy as a panegyric in a 
funeral sermon, or a copy of commenda- 
tory verses from one poet to another; 
and what’s worse, ’tis as sure a forerunner 
of the author as an epistle dedicatory.”’ 


He overwhelms Millamant, whom 
he attends, with similes. Her en- 
trance, indeed, is in a sort of fire- 
work of metaphor. Her irritated 
lover, expecting her to be followed by 
the usual troop of admirers, begins : 


“ Mirabel.—Here she comes, i’ faith, 
full sail, with her fall spread and stream- 
ers out, and ashoal of fools for tenders.— 
Ha! no, I ery her mercy. You seem to 
be unattended, Madam; you used to have 
the beau monde throng after you, and a 
flock of gay fine perukes hovering round 


you. 
” “ Witwould.— Like moths about a 
candle. I had like to have lost my com- 
parison for want of breath. 

“* Millamant.—I have denied myself 
air to-day. I have walked as fast through 
the crowd 

“* Witwould.—As a favourite just dis- 
graced, and with as few followers. 

“ Millamant.— Dear Mr. Witwould, 
truce with your similitudes, for I am as 
sick of ’em 

“ Witwould.—As a physician of a good 
air. I cannot help it, Madam, though 
tis against myself. 

“ Millamant.—Yet again! 
stand between me and his wit. 

“ Witwould.—Do, Mrs. Mincing, like a 
screen before a great fire. I confess I do 
blaze to-day ; I am too bright,” 

It is not only the avowed wit 
who overpowers us with metaphor ; 
the dramatist strives to show his 
own invention through the medium 
of the whole dramatis persone. 
Everybody has an image or a figure 
to clinch his meaning; it is one 
main cause of the absolute difference 
between talk on the stage and off it. 
Not that author or spectator quite 
knows this, for the humour for illus- 
tration is sometimes irrepressible— 
a sort of fever on the author’s side: 
and it is one of the chief merits and 
charms of a good play that it com- 
municates to the listener an inner 
sense and share of its own clever- 


Mincing, 
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ness ; it being the great function of 
illustration to enlarge the common 
stock of human intellect, wit, and 
poetry. 

But we must not linger among 
the writers of a past age. Eve 
memory will recall examples whic 
they prefer to our own. Shakespeare 
is too familiar a friend to borrow 
much from. Ben Jonson’s exquisite 
cluster of similes in ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Charis” need not be quoted; nor 
yet Pope’s equally delightful tumult 
of comparisons, which fail to ex- 
press Belinda’s despair. Indeed, all 
Pope’s best illustrations are wit of 
the first water, and as such proverb- 
ial. ‘Lord Landesborough,” “‘ The 
tall Bully,” and a hundred other 
cues, need only be given to bring 
the neatest of couplets crowded 
with meaning to the reader’s mem- 
ory, such as— 


“Who can escape Time's all-destroying 
hand ? 

Where’s Troy, and where’s the May-pole 
in the Strand ?” 


Every age has its peculiar line; 
and every writer of genius uses 
similitudes after a manner of his 
own, whether nature is_ treated 
merely as a picture, or invested 
with a human heart and temper, 
or deserted altogether for social com- 
parisons found in man and his 
works. In this last, a favourite 
method is the allegory or apologue, 
or more familiar anecdote—that case 
in point with which some minds are 
so wonderfully stored, that it sug- 
gests the idea of invention. This, 
in clever hands, is the engine or 
weapon of malice, of all degrees, 
from the playful to the venomous. 
A subject thus introduced has no 
chance—it takes any colour the 
author pleases. But its influence 
is subtler when applied to nullify 
what has gone before, and to attach 
a sly sting at the tail of commen- 
dation. We observe, for instance, 
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that De Quincey can never enlarge 
either on the life or poetry of 
Wordsworth, without a touch of 
spleen or bile following close on 
the approval of his taste and in- 
tellect. He uses forcible words of 
esteem for his person, and reverence 
for his genius; but then comes a 
little story or apologue, just the 
slightest infusion of bitter that leaves 
a lasting taste behind. Nobody else 
can say a word, but he is down upon 
the critic for stupidly mistaking the 
poet’s crowning excellence for de- 
fect; but when he takes him in 
hand he is presently reminded of 
some anecdote which the poet would 
not thank him for remembering at 
that moment. Thus the story of 
Margaret in the ‘Excursion,’ on 
which so much pathos and pity is 
lavished, suggests a tale in direct 
ridicule and disparagement of both, 
as merely abstract and sentimental. 


“‘There is a story somewhere told of a 
man who complained, and his friends also 
complained, that his face looked almost 
always dirty. The man explained this 
strange affection out of a mysterious 
idiosyncrasy in the face itself, upon which 
the atmosphere so acted as to force out 
stains and masses of gloomy suffusion, 
just as it does upon some qualities of 
stonein rainy or vapoury weather. ‘ But,’ 
said his friend, ‘had you no advice for 
this strange affection? ’—‘ Oh yes: sur- 
geons had prescribed; chemistry had ex- 
hausted its secrets upon the case ; mag- 
netism had done its best ; electricity had 
done its worst.’ His friend mused for 
some ‘time, and then asked, ‘ Pray, 
amongst these painful experiments, did it 
ever happen to you to try one that I have 
read of—namely, a basin of soap and 
water?’ And perhaps on the same prin- 
ciple it might be allowable to ask the 
philosophic wanderer who washes the case 
of Margaret with so many coats of meta- 
physical varnish, but ends with finding 
all unavailing, ‘ Pray, amongst your other 
experiments, did you ever try the effect 
of a guinea?’ ” 


Sydney Smith’s wit goes out very 
much in illustration, which is in- 
deed the case with all wit; but his 


Lilustration. 
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Jorte is putting an imaginary case 
and crowding it with vivid and 
appropriate detail. His argu- 
ments for Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation are all enriched with 
the choicest pictures in this vein of 
begging the question, as when our 
constitution is compared to a frigate 
going into action, in which the cap- 
tain (whose name was Perceval), 
‘instead of talking to his sailors of 
king,country, glory, and sweethearts, 
gin, French prisons, and wooden 
shoes, claps twenty or thirty of his 
prime sailors, who happen to be 
Catholics, into irons, and reminds the 
crew generally, in a bitter harangue, 
that they are of different religions ; 
exhorts the Episcopal gunner not to 
trust the Presbyterian quartermas- 
ter ; rushes through blood and brains, 
examining his men in the Cate- 
chism and Thirty-nine Articles,” and 
so on. In his case this mode of 
proof is peculiarly effective, because, 
as he did not the least understand 
the grounds on which his oppon- 


‘ents acted, we need not think him 


deliberately unfair. Nothing could 
be stronger than his faith in his own 
views, unless it was his contempt 
for those of the other side. He had 
a profound contempt for what he 
thought non-essentials in religion. 
To see people differ, and quarrel, and 
legislate about and against them, was 
to him simply ridiculous; so his 
illustration expressed exactly the 
ground and bottom of the matter, 
and was exhaustive to his own mind. 


‘“‘T have often thought, if the wisdom of 
our ancestors had excluded all persons 
with red hair from the House of Com- 
mons, of the throes and convulsions it 
would occasion to restore them to their 
natural rights. What mobs and riots it 
would produce! To what infinite abuse 
and obloquy would the capillary patriots 
be exposed! what wormwood would dis- 
til from Mr. Perceval! what froth would 
drop from Mr. Canning ! how (I will not 
say my but our Lord sets pe | for he 
belongs to us all)—how our Lord Hawkes- 
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bury would work away about the hair of 
King William, and Lord Somers, and the 
authors of the great and glorious Revolu- 
tion! how Lord Eldon would appeal to 
the Deity and to the hair of his children! 
Some would say that red-haired men were 
superstitious; some would prove they 
were atheists. They would be petitioned 
against as the friends of slavery and the 
advocates of revolt. In short, such a 
corruption of the heart and the under- 
standing is the spirit of persecution, that 
these unfortunate people, if they did not 
emigrate to countries where hair of an- 
other colour was persecuted, would be 
driven to the falsehood of perukes, or the 
hypocrisy of the Tricossian fluid.”’ 


Minds of this lively order cannot 
argue without illustration. They 
rush to it as rest from the pains of 
disquisition, as well as in confidence 
thus to win over the suffrages they 
are anxious for. 

The gift of imagination wreathes 
every abstract speculation, as well 
as all personal experience, bitter as 
well as sweet, with these graces, which, 
when they come unsought, are asso- 


ciated with the subject-matter indis- 


solubly. Every reader of ‘Jane 
Eyre’ remembers the simile of the 
snow in June as part of the 
blank despair where the marriage 
is broken off. It belongs to some 
natures to pause, even im a crisis, in 
search of that sympathy from nature 
their reserve forbids them to look 
for in man, though more commonly 
illustration is the amusement of the 
mind in greater leisure and com- 
posure of spirit. The illustration 
in George Eliot's writings that 
stands foremost in the memory is of 
‘this sort. The habit in some minds 
exercises itself mainly on _ itself. 
There are states of the mind that 
can only be cleared to itself through 
metaphor; so Haydon exhausts 
himself in simile to describe the 
hurry of his own genius—“ Inven- 
tion presses upon a man like a night- 
mare.” “All of a sudden a flash 
comes inside your head as if a 


Illustration. 
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powder-mill had exploded without 
any noise.” The pedlar in the ‘ Mill 
on the Floss,’ describes his head as 
“all alive inside like old cheese.” 
And Charles Lamb is happy in the 
vein of his peculiarities, his likes and 
dislikes. ‘ There is an order of im- 
perfect intellects,” he says “ (under 
which mine must be content to 
rank), who, amongst other things, 
seldom wait to mature a proposi- 
tion, but e’en bring it to market in 
the green ear.” His whole paper on 
Imperfect Sympathies, which is a 
personal one, is alive with metaphor. 
Thus, of the Scotchman he is pleased 
to say’ that “he stops a metaphor 
like a suspected person in an enemy’s 
country. His mind is put together 
on the principles of clock-work.” 
Jews he likes as a piece of stubborn 
antiquity ; but in their dress of mo- 
dern Liberalism “they are neither 
fish nor flesh.” In the negro coun- 
tenance he acknowledges traits of 
benignity. “I have yearnings of 
tenderness towards their faces, or 
rather masks ;” though “‘he would 
not wish to associate or share his 
meals and good nights with them 
because they are black.” He would 
starve at the primitive banquet of 
Quaker life and converse. ‘My 
appetites are too high for their 
salads.” 

The practised hand shows its skill 
sometimes in a sort of tour de force, 
throwing a shower of graceful imag- 
ery over common things and matters 
of the house. How pleasantly Lord 
Lytton glorifies sixpence in the 
Caxtons !— 


‘“‘Now, my mother, true woman as 
she was, had a womanly love of show in 
her quiet way—of making a genteel figure 
in the neighbourhood—of seeing that six- 
pence not only went as far as sixpence 
ought to go, but that in the going it 
should emit a mild but imposing splen- 
dour—not, indeed, a gaudy flash, a 
startling Borealian coruscation—which is 
scarcely within the modest and placid 
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idiosyncrasies of sixpence; but a gleam 
of gentle and benign light, just to show 
where a sixpence had been, and allow you 
time to say, ‘Behold!’ before 


“* The jaws of darkness did devour it up.’” 


It is the gentle feminineness of 
Mrs. Caxton that tinctures this 
passage with its poetry, in spite of 
the banter ; and places it in amusing 
contrast with a certain class of meta- 
phor dealing with lucre, to be found 
in the mercantile columns of the 
press. For trade, like other things, 
instinctively, though in _ lubberly 
fashion, falls into simile, and ap- 
peals to nature for analogies. ‘‘ Sir,” 
writes a correspondent, dating from 
Mark Lane, “the events of the last 
five weeks have but rippled the sur- 
face of the grain trade, which has 
flowed in the direction I venture to 
anticipate.” “Since the days of 
drainage dawned,” writes another. 
While we read of the hog crop, and 
of hogs commanding a high price, 
and so on. It requires, indeed, a 
certain delicacy of perception, denied 
to some, to distinguish the appro- 
priate field for metaphor. A _ bio- 
grapher who opens his subject 
thus: “Born in the cradle of the 
wholesale book trade,” certainly 
misses it ; so does the writer of a dic- 
tionary who pronounces truth to be 
the soul of his work, and brevity its 
body; and so does the poet who 
warns against discontent through 
the medium of fable. | 


‘“* As well the newt ‘might make complaint, 
Because a nightingale it ain't.” 


Nor is it-only nameless poets who 
have evinced a deadness of percep- 
tion in this matter. The warmest 
admirers of the Botanic Garden 
were obliged to own that Dr. Darwin 
carried the Prosopopceia—the illus- 
tration of qualities by, a bodily 
presentment of them—too far. In 
fact this figure will not bear detail. 
It should be touch and go. Lady 


Illustration. 
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Macbeth uses it thus airily when she 
gives the sentiment— 


** Let good digestion wait on a i 
And health on both.” — 


He would have enlarged on diges- 
tive processes till the hardiest sto. 
mach grew qualmish, in the spirit 
in which he laboriously trifles with 
chemical affinities, making Azotic 
Gas the lover of the virgin Air, and 
transforming Fire into a jealous rival 
indignant at the treacherous court- 
ship. Again, where the mechanism 
of that familiar object, the pump, 
is illustrated by a picture of ma- 
tronly beauty administering suste- 
nance to her infant; the pump 
thus furnishing matter for reproof 
to the fashionable world, in which 
affluent mothers are seduced by in- 
dolence or dissipation into unnatural 
contempt for this ‘ delightful duty.” 
These instances fail through the en- 
deavour to raise the familiar and 
prosaic by supplying them with arti- 
ficial wings. On the other hand, 
metaphor and illustration are con- 
stantly used to lower and familiarise 
the dignified or mysterious, as where 
Thackeray’s simple heroine is left 
to the care of guardian angels with 
or without wages, and Dryden in- 
dicates Dido as the coming dowager. 

When it is said that most men 
are without the gift and habit of il- 
lustration, it must be owned that 
this rather applies to the respectable 
members of the community than to 
its outlaws and black sheep. A 
society that has forty phrases to 
express drunkenness, as those say 
who have counted them, must be 
credited with some play of fancy. 
All callings that find plain speaking 
inconvenient, invent a dialect of 
metaphor and allusion, and acquire 
facility in the use of imagery. 
“Come along,” cried a drunken 
convict cook, squaring at her master, 
who invaded the kitchen to know 
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why breakfast did not appear— 
«‘Gome along, my hearty! Them as 
wants their breakfast must fight for 
it, like the dogs do.” And burlesque, 
which is the passion of the vulgar, 
ministers to this taste, both in lan- 
guage and impersonation. 
Impersonation is also a method 
for the exercise of the illustrating 
faculty in society of another order 
altogether. The poor . Empress’s 
fancy-dress balls, which amazed 
Paris and the world some years 
back, exhausted the invention of 
belles and beaux. One lady per- 
sonated a violet, another a snow- 
storm, others butterflies and other 
insects, another a pack of cards. 
To act out the qualities of all these 
objects must necessarily be the aim 
of a clever impersonator. Hard 
though the task, ‘Punch’s’ parody 
represented it as possible even 
in the case of purer abstractions. 
“The Honourable Miss Top Sawyer 
wonderfully represented to Brighton 
and back for half a crown.” ‘ The 
Duchess of Herne Bay was elegantly 


robed as the St. Martin’s baths and ° 


wash-houses.” And the masterpiece 
of the evening was “ Alderman Sir 
R. Gobble, as the General Omnibus 
Company (Limited).” 

From all accounts the Americans 
beat us hollow in illustration. No 
provincial paper but has a corner of 
witticisms mainly contributed by 
them. Sam Slick absolutely bristles 
with imagery. Every man far 
west is a Sam Weller. The com- 
monest incidents of life are por- 
trayed, the most ordinary questions 
are answered, in metaphor. The 
lecturer is assured that an audience 
will come with a rush “ like a shower 
of little apples;” an imposture is 
‘“‘a steamboat ;’”’ to be overreached is 
to have your “ eye-teeth drawn ;” to 
drink is to “conceal too much whisky 
about the person.’’ Small means and 
modest pretensions are represented 


by “one horse ;” a “‘ one-horse show,” 
a “one-horse reputation ;” swamps 
give a fine crop of chills and fevers ; 
coffins are “wooden overcoats,” 
Something of the same tone charac- 
erises American authors when they 
leave the woods, plains, and streams 
for their inspiration, and revive the 
grotesque and wild images derived 
from the ferocities of savage life, or 
the conflicts of the first settlers with 
nature and the wild man. Theo- 
dore Parker, the transcendentalist, 
had a habit of collecting every fact 
to the disadvantage of the public 
men he did not like, with the design 
some day to attack and expose them. 
These damaging charges were called 
by his friends his scalps. It was 


‘ complacently said of him, ‘‘ He keeps 


all his scalps in the desk of the 
music hall. While you are listen- 
ing to him, he suddenly draws one 
forth, shakes it at the audience, and 
puts it up again. - It was the scalp 
of a clergyman. You recollect the 
sin for which he was slain, and 
grimly recognise and approve.” It 
was .a boast that this leader of 
thought was healthily built. “There 
was no room in Parker’s head for ver- 
min—not a single rat-hole in the 
whole house.” In their scorn for the 
past these zealots invent a transat- 
lantic Billingsgate of foul similes. 
The Catechism, for example, is a 
bundle of old rags. With this is 
mingled a curious Jargon of scientific 
analogies. Venerable creeds are fos- 
silisations ; to rest on one belief or 
opinion is crystallisation. 

In Francisco and the gold-dig- 
ging districts, cards seem to supply 
the language of metaphor. We 
must understand the games of Euchre 
and Poker to follow their meaning. 
To become euchred, we are told, is 
to lose two points, and the right 
bower is the knave of trumps. So 
in the dialogues commemorated by 
Bret Harte. ‘What have you got 





770 
there ?” asks the pursued highway- 
man of King Lynch; who replies, 
“Two bowers and an ace,” showing 
two revolvers and a_bowie-knife. 
“That takes me,” returned Tennes- 
see, and submitted to his fate. 

There are some objects in nature 
and art whose one use and purpose 
in life seems to be as illustrations. 
We acknowledge to finding no other 
utility in the thorn that is insepa- 
rable from the rose; nor in Prince 
Rupert's drop; nor in apples of 
Sodom, if there are such things; 
nor in house spiders; nor in the 
stray atoms that float on the stream 
or lie in our path, to be swept into 
space after they have met the all- 
embracing eye of poet or moralist. 
We can do very well without them ; 
but Dryden wanted a comparison 
for the labours of petty critics who 
find faults and carinot see beauties, 
and nothing else would have done as 
well. 

‘* Errors like straws upon the surface flow, 


He who would search for pearls must dive 
below.” 


So did Swift illustrate the -hypo- 


Illustration. 
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chondriacal fancies of discontent, 
‘* Small causes are sufficient to make 
a@ man, uneasy when great ones are 
not inthe way. For want of a block 
he will stumble at a straw.” 

Our aim has been to show and 
touch upon illustration in its many 
forms as the enlarger of the human 
mind. The memory of every reader 
will supply a rush of further, and, it 
may be thought, more appropriate 
and better-chosen examples. Those 
who treat it mainly as an ornament, 
altogether miss its functions and 
purposes. Metaphor is the educator 
of the imagination; perpetually 
building what is new upon the old, 
and compelling men into a wider 
apprehension :—to see through the 
mind. as well as through the eye, 
What would our ordinary talk 
have been but for the wits and 
the poets of all time, who have 
hung round every common sight, 
and sound, and need of homely 
nature with analogies; so forcing 
upon us the recognition, it may 
be the contemplation, of higher 
things ? 
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THE HOUSE 


Tue House of Lords has _ been 
threatened. Its remodelling, if not 
its extinction, has been and is still 
demanded by those who profess to 
be the true exponents of public 
opinion. The Radicals of Birming- 


, ham have invited a general meeting 


of the representatives of Liberal 
boroughs to meet in deliberation on 
the measures to be taken against an 
assembly, which is painted as imped- 
ing the progress of the nation. The 
summons, it is true, has met with 
no response as yet; but it is mani- 
fest that the design is not abandoned, 
and that a fierce desire is burning 
in the heart of democrats to 
emasculate, and indeed to destroy, 
an institution which stands in the 
way of their designs. It is charged 
with being out of harmony with the 
people. It is animated, cry its assail- 
ants, with feelings which jar with 
those of the House of Commons. The 
House of Lords holds different views 
on political questions, aims at dif- 
ferent objects, and is inspired with 
different passions from those which 
fill the breasts of the people of this 
country. The good of the people, 
it is alleged, is not its ruling motive. 
The peers occupy a position personal 
to themselves, and are intent only 
on defending their own advantages. 
They think only of their own in- 
terests and the interests of the 
classes immediately associated with 
them; and such a state of mind 
necessarily throws them into resist- 
ance to the beneficial proposals of 
the House of Commons. The spirit 
of the, two Houses of Parliament is 
thus essentially unlike; they are 
not joint deliberators on the public 
good, but adversaries occupied with 
assailing and defending. It cannot 
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be doubted, exclaim Radicals, that 
the House of Commons speaks with 
the voice of the whole people: it is 
always pursuing the public advan- 
tage, always wise, always proposing 
measures founded on public utility, 
always in the right, both as to 
principle and practice: how then 
can an opposition which is founded 
not on the merits of the questions 
debated, but on the animus and 
temper of the Upper House, fail to 
generate an uncertainty or retarda- 
tion in the councils of England, 
full of irritation for the people, and 
grievously prejudicial to its welfare ? 
And then, are not Peers men who 
acquire this power over the weal of 
the nation by the simple fact of ; 
being their fathers’ sons, without 
any guarantee for ability, for ex- 
perience, or for knowledge of the 
country’s wants? Is not their 
mental power below the average of 
cultivated Englishmen—certainly at 
least far below the standard of the 
chosen representatives of the Com- 
mons? In these modern days of 
education and general culture, when 
able and trained men swarm all over 
the’ country, whose lives have been 
spent in energy and perpetual ac- 
tivity, is it to be endured that the 
legislation of the nation should be 
kept at the mercy of those whose 
wealth has enabled them to devote 
their days to frivolity and ease? Is 
the House of Commons to brook the 
rescinding of its votes and the re- 
jection of measures devised for the 
advancement of the general good by 
men, who are redeemed from ob- 
security only by the sonorousness 
of their titles? And if a challenge 
is given for the proof of these ac- 
cusations, is it not sufficient to point 
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to the enormity of the Lords’ recent 
conduct in respect of the Army 
Purchase and the Ballot Bills ? 

Such are the thoughts which are 
fermenting in Radical minds and 
democratic newspapers; may, we 
will say more, which are filling 
many high-minded and thoughtful 
intellects with misgivings. We are 
in no way blind to the fact that 
these are considerations—many of 
them at least—which cannot fail to 
suggest themselves to numberless 
persons, whenever the Lords seem 
to carry themselves against the 
will of the people. It is the con- 
dition of the life which English- 
men live, that they should challenge 
institutions as often as they seem to 
be in discord with popular ideas. 
We dislike the fact; we think it 
often unreasonable at the present, 
‘and fall of danger for the future, 
that tradition has lost much of its 
authority, that experience often 
counts for so amazingly little, and 
that the feeling is so common that 
a change, even a profound one, has 
the presumption of. advantage on its 
side. But itis a fact, nevertheless ; 
and it would be folly not to recog- 
nise it. 
an established arrangement on the 
ground that it has worked well in 
the past, and that nothing but the 
clearest proof that its vitality is spent 
should be allowed to justify its 
modification. Every _ institution, 
nowadays, is called upon to give 
an account of its raison d’étre, to 
explain why it: exists, to justify 
whatever power it may possess, to 
let the world know that it is not 
afraid to propound the theory of its 
rights, and to make good its practice. 
We admit, therefore, the obligation 
to defend the House of Lords which 
the constitution has bestowed on 
England upon a solid basis of polit- 
ical philosophy. It is in the highest 
degree important that the country 


The House of Lords. 


We can no longer defend - 
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should clearly understand the na" 
ture of the most peculiar branch of 
its legislation, and should be brought, 
if possible, to apprehend, clearly 
and correctly, the value and the 
extent of the services which it ren- 
ders to the people. The present seems 
to us a favourable moment for such 
an investigation. There is excite. 
ment enough afoot to win attention 
to a discussion of the utility and 
the composition of the House of 
Lords; and yet there is not suffi- 
cient passion engaged to prevent a 
calm and fair estimate of the quality 
and working of this great institution. 
‘The manifest failure of its enemies 
to inflame the public mind against 
its retention in the constitution, 
proves that the sense of its useful- 
ness is strong amongst the people; 
and this fact renders it the more just 
and important to allay doubts bya 
frank, and, it is hoped, faithful state- 
ment of what the House of Lords 
ought to be and is. 

What, then, is the House of Lords? 
Not what it was indirectly at one 
period of England’s history—the 
ruler of the State. The Barons can 
no longer make war upon the 
Court, and hold both King and 
people in dependence. Nor are 
the great families any longer able 
to dictate to the sovereign the policy 
of the nation. Neither, since 1832 
are they masters of the House of 
Commons by means of rotten 
boroughs, Tory corporations, prac- 
tical supremacy over county elec- 
tions, or other indir€ct but very 
effectual machinery of government. 
The unity of the national adminis- 
tration is no longer accomplished 
by placing the centre of influence 
and power in the hands of the peers. 
That is over; it has passed away, 
never to return. The Lords knew 
perfectly how great was the revolu- 
tion effected in 1832; the threat of 
a new creation of peers alone forced 
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them to relinquish the vast power 
which they wielded. They accepted 
the Reform Bill, and from that hour 
their position in the state has been 
radically altered. They passed into 
a new category; they became a 
Second Chamber. Their present 


position is fundamentally different 


from what «they formerly held. 
They have lost all initiative in 
ruling ; they do not govern. Indi- 
vidually the peers exercise large 
influence, founded on the tradi- 
tional respect paid to their past, 
and -still more on the territorial 
wealth which they possess ; but this 
influence is not greater than what 
they would enjoy if their House 
was abolished, and the peers were 
all reduced to private individuals, 
As a House of Parliament, they are 
essentially subordinate to the House 
of Commons. The centre of power 
is transferred to the Lower House. 
It cannot be otherwise: the vote of 
the House of Commons is ultimately 
determined by the constituencies, 
and the peers do not reign over that 
body. The Lords possess no power 
of resisting the House of Commons 
when their action is supported by the 
people. '- When the people is finally 
and absolutely resolved on a parti- 
cular measure, there is no possible 
solution but that the Crown and 
the House of Lords should give 
way. At all times government by 
three estates implied concession, if 
the veto of any single one was not 
to stop the administrative machine 
altogether. But whilst in former 
times the House of Commons could 
be managed, there is no means now 
of dealing with it except by dissolu- 
tion ; and if a dissolution reasserts 
the policy delayed, nothing is left 
but acquiescence. The Lords have 
accepted this position thoroughly. 
Their bitterest foes bring no other 
charge against them than that they 
are obstructive. No one accuses them 
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of ever attempting to impose a 
policy on the House of Commons 
or the country beyond resisting a 
change to which their assent is 
asked. It is impossible to overrate 
the overwhelming significance of 
this fact in every discussion on the 
House of Lords. The utmost blame 
which can be imputed to them by 
any one is, that they retard the pro- 
gress of the nation. That they seek 
to rule it no living man asserts. 
The feeling has thoroughly penetrated 
the minds of the Lords that the 
English constitution has, by the 
inevitable development. of society, 
been so modified as to alter their 
power in the State. They have 
bowed to the supreme law of de- 
velopment ; and by the frankness 
with which they have accepted a 
change which the welfare of the 
nation demanded, they have shown - 
how entirely they are impregnated 
with the spirit of the constitution, 
and what ample securities their 
good sense and their patriotism fur- 
nish for the beneficial discharge of 
the great duties which still belong 
to them. ' 

The House of Lords, then, is not, 
directly or indirectly, the ruler of 
the nation.. What is it? A Second 
Chamber. But what is a Second 
Chamber? A revising body. But 
this expression in turn requires ex- 
planation. It is not a committee 
of notables, more or less indepen- 
dent, statesmanlike, and far-seeing. 
It is this, but much more besides. 
It is a public force, wielding a 
power that is anything rather than 
wisdom embodied in the minds of 
the individual peers. Its strength 
resides in the nation itself ; in the 
interests bound up with the House 
of Lords; in the ideas and feelings 
which are equally shared by large 
classes amongst the people, nay 
which lie deep in the hearts of all 
Englishmen, with the exception of 
‘3F 
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an insignificant minority. The 
House of Lords can only revise— 
that is, it cannot dictate to the coun- 
try the policy that should be pur- 
sued ; it can only check and balance 
the supreme action of the House of 
Commons. Butit performs this great 
function as the' representative of in- 
terests most profoundly important 
for the people itself. It should 
never be forgotten Jor a moment 
that the House of Lords is as truly 
a body representative as the House 
of Commons. But for this quality 
of representing essential elements of 
the people’s, life, the House of Lords 
would have long ago been as effete 
as the French Senate, and been 
swept away from its place in the 
Constitution. The peers take their 
seats in the Upper House by a dif- 
ferent mode of election than that by 
which the Commons appear in the 
palace at Westminster ; indeed, it 
might seem that they are not elected 
at all. But that is a complete mis- 
take. They are very positively 
chosen for their function, not by a 
direct and oft-repeated vote, but by 
a fixed rule, which singles them out 
upon a very distinct principle of re- 
presentation. The peers are repre- 
sentative, because, by the practical 
working of the Constitution, they 
possess qualities which give effect 
to wants that the whole country 
feels it needs in the great matter of 
legislation. They are independent 
and conservative, each by virtue of 
their wealth and status in society. 
If the system of hereditary transmis- 
sion of their functions were abolish- 
ed, the nation, upon the principles 
of sound political philosophy, ought 
to elect the peers of the Second 
Chamber precisely for the possession 
of these qualities. The country 
might select some other wealthy and 
independent men in the places of 
some individual peers; but if it 
failed to choose upon this basis, it 
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would have no Second Chamber at 
all. Whether such a mode of selec- 
tion would not be preferable to the 
hereditary method is fairly open to 
discussion, and we shall speak of 
this question presently ; meanwhile 
we aflirm here that in either case 
equally, the peers, when selected, 
are true representatives of the peo- 
ple, real performers of functions 
which the nation appoints them to 
discharge on its own behalf. They 
as much belong to the people, they 
are as truly part of the people, as 
the House of Commons itself. -They 
render services to the people which 
are indispensable for the happiness 
and wellbeing of the people, and 
which the Lower House—the peo- 
ple’s House, as it is so often, and in its 
peculiar sense so erroneously, called 
—is by its very nature incapacitated 
to render. To describe the Lords 
as’ antagonistic to the people isa 
misconception almost amounting to 
the ludicrous. They are public 
functionaries of a special kind, en- 
dowed, it is true, with station and 
distinction ; but so are magistrates, | 
judges, and cabinet ministers. They 
discharge popular duties ; to regard 
them as the defenders of their own 
privileges, or the protectors of their 
own class, is to give proof of a total 
ignorance of what they are, and why 
they were put tin the place they hold. 
Public duty and public function are 
now the sole essence of the peerage. 

But how can it be for the interest 
of the people, we hear it said, to 
institute a body of men able to ar- 
rest the movement of the nation,’ 
and to annul the declared wish of 
the constituencies and the deliberate 
judgments of men elected to Par- 
liament—judgments that were ar- 
rived at precisely because they are in 
harmony with the feelings and the 
opinions of the people? It seems 
an act’ of gratuitous perversity to 
set up wilfully an obstacle which 
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bars out the nation on its road. 
The answer is short and decisive. 
It is a necessity of the first order 
to have a Second Chamber for the 
sake of liberty, because liberty can 
be preserved in no other way—be- 
cause without a House of Lords the 
liberty which is the highest, the in- 
estimable, possession of the people 
of England would perish. Liberty 
cannot live in a single popular as- 
sembly. No philosophical argument 
is needed to establish this truth ; his- 
tory records it in the clearest and most 
uniform language. No people, gov- 
erned by a single assembly, has pre- 
served its liberty for a hundred years 
—we had almost said fifty. The most 
illustrious of republics fell under the 
weight of an uncontrolled Demos. 
Rome was free whilst power was 
shared between antithetical and 
mutually - balancing bodies; when 
the senate degenerated into an as- 
sembly of great, aye, and most able 
and eminent, officials, and the tri- 
bunes mastered the state by the 
clamour and the votes of popular 
comitia, the avenger was at hand, 
and the longest and dreariest despot- 
ism known to history arose out of 
the ruins of a people which had 
achieved the grandest of histories. 
The Parliament of the Common- 
wealth was created to share power 
with the master of the country, to re- 
lieve his responsibilities, and to be- 
come the depository of guarantees for 
freedom. ‘The explosive force of a 
single chamber shattered the institu- 
tion, and the bestower of electoral gov- 
ernment was compelled to recall his 
gift. Cromwell died the supreme 
arbiter of the fortunes of England. 
Need one recount the wild frenzy, 
the insane violence, the tempestuous 
surging to and fro, the fearful ab- 
sence of all sense of responsibility, 
of method, of wisdom and judgment, 
of the mighty French Convention ? 
The people, as so many phrase the 
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expression, here were subject to no 
limit, to no curb, on its desires and its 
will, If the vast aggregate of indi- 
vidual men, who are called the nation, - 
could originate and sustain good gov- 
ernment, never had a country such 
an opportunity as that presented to 
the France of the great Revolution, 
without king, or nobles, or church, 
or Parliaments, to fetter and baffle 
the proclamation of popular ideas 
and the accomplishment of the pop- 
ular will. How many years did it 
last? Only long enough to display 
in the most vivid colours what ex- 
cesses of blindness, fury, and mis- 
chief a single popular assembly can 
perpetrate. A military despot arose 
to crush out the hideous spectacle 
amidst the applause of the people 
itself. Recent history repeats the 
tale. In 1848 the National Assem- 
bly became the antechamber of the 
imperial conspirator, and a long and 
weary season of servitude and de- 
moralisation pressed heavily on the 
character and the fortunes of the 
French nation. Again the scenes 
are changed, and again the same. 
sight presents itself to the gaze of 
all mankind. The republic follows 
Ceesar, and falls swiftly under the 
sway of a democratic master ; and who 
shall foretell the course which the Na- 
tional Assembly is destined to run ? 
Does any one imagine that a single 
House will save France from de- 
spotic intrusion ten years, or even 
five? The sequence of events is so 
constant—the effect so unchangeably 
follows the cavse—the growth of 
the noxious poison is so certain and 
so uniformly fatal—as to furnish un- 
challengeable evidence of a law, a 
law of human nature in the develop- 
ment of political organisation. A 
single assembly cannot keep men 
free; it cannot protect its own self 
from its own violence, its own dis- 
ruptive forces. It is the sure parent 
of anarchy, and anarchy calls in the. 
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despot for salvation. Whoever cries 
for the abolition of a Second Cham- 
ber, or its reduction to inefficiency, 
clamours for the extinction of liberty. 

The basis of this unerring political 
law is easy to understand. The loss of 
freedom is no chance event; no acci- 
dental result of particular circumstan- 
ces which wiser arrangements may be 
expected to avert in the future. Sin- 
gle assemblies are composed of men, 
and men are imperfect beings. The 
child needs control to save him from 
his passions, and nature has provided 
a regulator of its conduct in the calm 
counsels of its parents. Political ac- 
tion is the chosen field of passion ; 
and passion without control becomes 
irrational. Nor is this all—very far 
from it. The masses who constitute 
a nation, by the unfailing law of 
human life, are swayed by class in- 
terests and class feelings. The ex- 
ercise of unchecked political power 
thus inevitably becomes one-sided ; 
to say nothing of the ever-present 
danger of ignorance and passion 
being worked by clever dema- 
gogues to the promotion of their 
own ends. What single class of 
society has a clear knowledge of 
all the diverse elements which are 
necessary for the safe development 
of the whole national life? Human 
nature, in all its modes of existence, 
most of all when it exists in masses, 
.is acted upon by forces of the most 
varied kind, by motives pushing in 
every direction, by desires of the 
most conflicting tendencies. The 
constitution of man’s being needs 
all these impulses—each has its own 
legitimate sphere of action, each its 
specific work, its distinct and pecu- 
liar end to accomplish. The group 
of men and women called a nation 
needs for its social health, nay for 
its very existence, those results, be 
they qualities of mind, or institu- 
tions, or movements in manifold 
directions, just as urgently as they 
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do as individuals. The instincts of 
the desire of improvement, of pru- 
dence, of keeping what has been 
acquired, of acting on a deliberate 
plan directed to specific ends, of 
profiting by experience, of not risk- 
ing all by an extravagant wish for 
more, of avoiding needless specula- 
tion without regard to the feasible- 
ness of the object sought—theseand _ 
many other impulses of a similar 
character are as important for a mass 
of men, as hope, fear, love of enjoy- 
ment, the wish to better one’s self, 
are for private persons. All these 
powers ought to be at work, each 
within its own range; each ought 
to have assured liberty for exercising 
its proper influence. Experience 
has proved without a break that a 
single assembly is not an organisa- 
tion which will give their due 
weight, their legitimate field of 
action, to all these elements of 
human nature; hence they invari- 
ably end in one-sidedness, in excess 
of some particular motive or temper, 
to the destruction of equilibrium 
and their own ruin. The special 
feeling which universal history 
shows to be deficient in such un- 
controlled chambers is that of con- 
servation. All unlimited power 
breeds intoxication. The despotism 
of an assembly is not less tyrannical, 
less bent on enforcing its own ideas, 
less unjust to other interests than 
its own, than the despotism of a 
single man. Only the autocracy of 
an assembly is possessed by greater 
numbers than that of a despot, and 
the flattery of courtiers is less in- 
intoxicating than the adaptation of 
the oratory of the demagogue to the 
secret feelings of an assembly. To 
say therefore that Government by a 
single chamber is deficient in sta- 
bility is to utter a truth so obvious 
that it almost amounts to a plati- 
tude ; yet there are no truths so all- 
important as the platitudes. 
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The correctness of this view is 
rarely challenged. No writer or 
speaker ventures to affirm that the 
House of Commons ought to be the 
sole power in the State. The ne- 
cessity of a controlling force, of a 
fly-wheel for the political engine, is, 
with feeble exceptions, acknow- 
ledged. .No one says distinctly, 
either to himself or to the public, 
that life and property, liberty and 
order, would be safe with a single 
despotical assembly. The perform: 
ances of the Commune of Paris have 
freshened and deepened this convic- 
tion, even with those who are 
incapable of studying history. The 
helplessness, too, which paralyses 
France in forming a permanent 
constitution is enough to make the 
rashest politician reflect on the 
condition to which the extinction 
of ‘all forces but one may bring a 
country, and the frightful difficulty 
of a return to stable and orderly 
government. Even those who would 
abolish the House of Lords recognise 
the necessity of a Second Chamber. 
A controlling and revising body 
there must be, only it is not the 
present House of Lords which is 
wanted, is the Radical cry. ‘ At the 
very least it must be reformed. To 
be able to pass a judgment on the 
expediency and the nature of such 
a reform, it is essential to have a 
clear understanding of what a Second 
Chamber has to do—the work which 
it has to perform in securing good 
government for the people. Incon- 
testably, its one permanent office, its 
supreme and all important duty, is 
to revise the legislation of the 
governing chamber of the House of 
Commons, and if need be to arrest 
it for a while. If a Second Chamber 
cannot, and does not, do this, it is 
nothing at all. If it performs this 
function, it renders permanent, pro- 
gressive, and steady government 
possible, it may be for centuries. 
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But now the great question arises, 
How is a Second Chamber enabled 
to execute this great work? What 
qualities must it possess ? What 
instruments ? What powers must 
it employ ? The one great indis- 
pensable attribute of a Second 
Chamber, if it is to possess any: 
reality, the one paramount quality 
it must have at its command, tran- 
scending far all others, is strength. 
To hold a House of Commons in 
check, to tell an excited people that 
they are swayed by passion, and 
not by reason, to compel House and 
electors together to wait another 
year, to appeal from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober, is a task demand- 
ing infinite strength. It is a deed 
so difficult to execute that only two 
Second Chambers in the world are 
up to its performance, the Ameri- 
can Senate and the British House 
of Lords. They alone are powerful 
enough to compel the real sovereign 
power of the State to pause, alone 
they are capable of resisting the 
vehemence of a body that knows 
that its will is ultimately supreme. 
To endow a Second Chamber, by the 
structure of the constitution, with a 
right of veto on any measure sub- 
mitted to it by the first, is not to 
give it strength. The Crown is 
entitled to veto any bill presented 
to it by Parliament; but the 
Crown cannot, and dares not, ex- 
ercise this prerogative. Strength to: 
act up to its full constitutional 
right has passed away from the 
Crown. Were the attempt ven- 
tured upon to exercise this right, 
the resignation of the ministry 
would swiftly entail failure. Other 
Second Chambers possess this veto : 
but, save in England and in the 
United States, the world never sees 
any overriding of the momentary 
popular will by such a Chamber. 
It is not that these Seaates and 
Upper Houses do not often hold 
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and express opinions adverse to 
those prevailing in the directly Re- 
presentative Chambers; but what 
they think and say counts for 
nothing. It has no weight in shap- 
ing*the course of legislation ; they 
are nothing better than mere com- 
mittees, thrust aside by the Lower 
House with superlative ease. In a 
word, they are weak; they are 
destitute of real strength ; they are 
spurious Second Chambers, pro- 
foundly incapable of doing the 
work required of a Second House. 
How, then, is this strength, so in- 
dispensable, so absolutely necessary 
for freedom and the people’s wel- 
fare, to be provided? It is a task 
of the most formidable difficulty. 
It is the most arduous problem in 
practical politics; none so hard. 
It is comparatively easy to find a 
monarch ; there are many methods 
of performing this operation. It is 
equally easy, under fitting circum- 
stances, to create a popular assembly. 
Our age is eminently distinguished 
by the rapidity of birth and growth 
with which Republics with single 
Chambers are developed. But a 
Second Chamber, strong enough to 
keep the popular desire for a while 
in check, is an institution exceed- 
ingly hard to build up. In America 
the problem received an admirable 
solution, partly from the profound 
‘sagacity of the constructors of the 
Constitution, partly from some pecu- 
liar circumstances in the character 
of the States. The States of Ame- 
rica are related to each other in a pe- 
culiar manner. They are not coun- 
ties or provinces of the same peo- 
ple. They are to no small extent 
confederate States, with diverse pop- 
ulations and conflicting interests, 
distributed over a gigantic area, and 
thereby capable of developing con- 
siderable independence. The senators 
emphatically represent the interests 
of these antithetical communities, 
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and being chosen by double election, 
and not by a direct vote of universal 
suffrage, they are men of a very 
superior order to the direct repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and are sus- 
tained by a far stronger and better 
rooted confidence amongst the people. 
Then the founders of the American 
Commonwealth, for the very pur- 
pose of imparting strength to the 
Senate, gave it the real control over 
the diplomacy of the united nation, 
as well as a direct and very influen- 
tial share in many most important 
public appointments. These execu- 
tive functions render the Senate 
very strong; and the political 
engineers who devised this great 
political machine meant it to be 
strong. At this very hour it is the 
most popular body in the United 
States, and it is incomparably the 
strongest. It would be well’ if 
English democrats would ponder 
over this great fact. In the prac- 
tice of the American people a Re- 
public does not exclude a Second 
Chamber, endowed with a power of 
curbing the passions and the follies 
of the first; and a people con- 
spicuous amongst nations by the 
magnitude and the permanence of 
its Republican institutions, bestows 
on its Second Chamber a respect 
and a power which mark its sense 


of the protection it affords to liberty. ¥ 


With equal success has the British 
Constitution solved the problem of 
providing a true Second Chamber for 
the British people. Here the mate- 
rials which have been employed 
have been dissimilar from those 
from which the American Senate 
has been constructed ; but the result 
has been the same. The British 
nation is an old nation ; and large 
portions of its political structure 
have had a very ancient origin, and 
have been at work for many cen- 
turies. This is a genuine element 
of strength. The machine has been 
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long tried; it has done good: work ; 
its qualities are ascertained, and the 
goodness of the service rendered is 
known to have come from these 
qualities. A great past, a long tra- 
dition of order, liberty, and sucgess, 
generate feelings as strong as they are 
well-founded. Washington and his 
colleagues tried to create a Second 
Chamber by enactment. The Eng- 
lish people have obtained theirs by 
usage. But this strength of the 
English Chamber has something more 
to rest upon besides respect long 
yielded and noble memories. The 
power wielded by the House of 
Lords has had a foundation of mate- 
rial strength. It has all along flowed 
from great territorial possessions : it 
has had wealth, wealth in land, 
for its basis. The difference between 
the power inherent in landed, as 
distinguished from personal wealth, 
is enormous. A great mercantile or 
financial fortune has of itself few 
relations with other elements of so- 
ciety : its interests are personal, often 
individual. Its capacity, consequent- 
ly, to sway the minds and govern 
the conduct of other men is relatiyely 
feeble. It is a weak political power. 
But large estates in land bind their 
owner in close connection with 
multitudes of his fellow-citizens. 
His prosperity is theirs. The culti- 
vation of thg soil which enriches the 
one enriches the others also. There 
are hosts of persons interested in 
every great estate: many men of 
many professions rise and fall with 
its fortunes. Something, too, is due 
to the prestige of an ancient family, 
_ and the visible splendour of a pro- 
prietor who presides over the man- 
agement of a great domain; and 
these feelings, combined with those 
created by the direct material inter- 
est involved primarily in the land, 
generate a foundation for the Peers 
of extreme solidity. Here, too, as 
the possessors of large wealth, the 
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Peers are linked with the owners 
of property throughout the nation. 
They become the indirect representa- 
tives of the conservative forces of so- 
ciety. They rally round them spon- 
taneously, without canvassing or per- 
sonal interference, the vigoruus sup- 
port of all who might be endangered 
by hasty or ill-considered change. 
This is true strength, the strength of 
actually existing forces, of forces 
felt by the nation itself, with which 
every politician, be he revolutionary 
or moderate, must ultimately have 
to reckon. In no land has the pas- 
sion of. democracy been more intense, 
more resolute in standing on its own 
principles, than in France ; yet French 
Republicanism, of the early time, 
and all subsequent revolutions alike, 
has been compelled to encounter the 
conservative power of society, and 
has been defeated. It is on no 
arbitrary, capricious, and_ unreal 
foundation that the English House 
of Lords stands. It can say to 
Liberals of every colour that its 
hold on human nature is as strong 
as theirs ; and that the only possible 
question open to Radical politicians 
is, whether they shall choose to 
satisfy these natural instincts of the 
human mind, in the particular form 
of the House of Lords, or in some 
other embodiment. To sweep away 
the House of Lords is not to get rid 
of Conservatism: nay, as in France, 
it may be the surest and most direct 
method for developing Conservatism 
into an overwhelming might. 

The principle of hereditary suc- 
cession stands on the same ground. 
It adds strength to the Second 
Chamber. The peerage, so long as 
the, country is not republican in 
spirit, and preserves regard for 
aristocratic rank, is clearly a force, 
a power. People may sneer at the 
liking felt by the vulgar for a Lord, 
but they do not thereby extinguish 
the fact that this liking brings sup- 
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port to the peerage, and counts for 
strength in any issue with the 
House of Commons. Those who 
dislike aristocracy for its own sake, 
will, of course, desire to substitute 
elective for hereditary representa- 
tion in the Second Chamber; but 
that does not dispose of the ques- 
tion, any more than the fact that 
some dislike monarchy is decisive of 
the expediency of putting a Presi- 
dent in the place of the Queen. 
An hereditary peerage bestows great 
weight and consideration on the 
possessors of territorial wealth; and 
as this consolidates the capacity 
of resistance, it must be held to pos- 
sess great importance by those who 
advocate the institution-of a Second 
Chamber, and by that fact desire it 
to be strong. dealousy of lordly 
rank, no doubt, is active in some 
minds; they. inveigh against peers 
as unjustly exalted above the rest 
of the community. But such a 
feeling furnishes no solid argument 
against the peerage. The peers, if 
reduced to the rank of commoners, 
would still be at the head of society 
in England; and, which is yet more 
important, the position they occupy 
in the Constitution is essentially one 
of function and not of privilege. 
The Lords are not in the Upper 
Chamber as inheritors of a suprem- 
acy which once extended over the 
whole State, but as qualified to dis- 
charge the much-needed duty of 
guarding against the temporary ex- 
citement and rashness of the House 
of Commons. If lordly rank and 
territorial wealth are the best ma- 
terials for accomplishing this _ser- 
vice, then the position which 
such an office involves ought to be 
regarded with no greater envy than 
the exalted station of Royalty. 
There is a great function to be per- 
formed for securing liberty and good 
government for the people. If those 
who can render this service obtain 
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civil eminence and distinction there- 
by, it is as idle to grudge them the 
inevitable distinction. of their posi- 
tion as to quarrel with the consider- 
ation granted to judges and Cabinet 
Ministers. The only point that the 
people is concerned in is the capa- 
city to accomplish the duty; and 
if a peerage is the most efficient 
instrument for this purpose, it is 
childish to trouble one’s self about 
the honours attached to the office. 
But then, we shall be asked, how 
is the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession to be defended in the case of . 
an office demanding mental ability, 
experience, sagacity, and statesman- 
ship for its discharge? The work of 
legislation is something profoundly 
different from the management of 
an estate. A very mediocre talent 
suffices for this latter duty ; and if 
the intellect of the possessor stands 
at a still lower level than medio- 
crity, an intelligent land-steward 
can perfectly supply the deficiency. 
The question is reasonable and is 
entitled to an answer. It will not 
be hard to discover; the test of 
experience will satisfy the inquirer. 
The mental ability of the House of 
Lords is equal to the execution of 
the duty required of it. It does 
not to call for modification or suppres- 
sion on the ground of the inferiority 
of hereditary statesmen. There are 
many peers indisputably of less than 
average ability. The same truth 
holds good of the House of Com- 
mons, only in still richer abundance. 
There, is a far larger proportion, even 
relatively to its numbers, of un- 
trained, uneducated, and mediocre 
legislators in the House of Com- 
mons than in the House of Lords, 
The fact is notorious. The man 
would be foolhardy that would ven- 
ture to deny it. The front benches 
of the House of Lords are filled with 
men who have been leaders in the 
House of Commons, Scores of peers 
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might be named who could not be 
paralleled in the Commons. We 
speak not only of judgment and 
olitical foresight and deliberative 
faculty, but of pure intellectual and 
educated ability. The Commons 
may be the first to feel the fresh 
breezes of the nation’s desires, and 
may thus be much better qualified 
to lead legislation to the satisfaction 
of the public wants; but as to the 
power to understand and judge public 
measures, to probe their essence and 
their tendency, to forecast their 
effects on the public happiness and 
the healthy development of the 
national life, we challenge ‘contradic- 
tion to the assertion that the peers 
are more highly qualified than the 
Commons. In which House are 
public questions subject to the most 
searching and the profoundest exa- 
mination? In which Assembly are 
the debates marked by the most 
comprehensive views and the highest 
statesmanship? To which House 
does the press and the country look 
for the most thorough investigation 
and the highest instruction? There 
is but one answer to these ques- 
tions: it is the Lords, and not the 
Commons, who exhibit the most 
enlightened and able debates known 
to the England of our day. With 
such a fact staring him in the face, 
it is futile for an objector to declaim 
against the hereditary Chamber as 
mentally incompetent to take charge 
of the vast interests of England. 
There is a further merit in the 
hereditary principle of selection 
whose value scarcely admits of 
being exaggerated — it secures the 
highest attainable independence for 
the Second Chamber. It is on this 
controlling body that the nation has 
to rely for the exercise of that care 
and prudence which alone can re- 
strain the vehement impulses of the 
popular assembly ; and for the per- 
formance of this function, indepen- 
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dence of position is the strongest pos- 
sible guarantee. Let the Second 
Chamber be composed of elected mem- 
bers, and their utility will be more 
than halved. ' The necessity for can- 
vassing would at once place them 
at the mercy of that popular passion 
which it is the object of their exist- 
ence to restrain. The House of 
Lords is strong because it owns 
large landed possessions, because it 
possesses a great history, because its 
families have a firm hold of the 
national imagination and the. na- 
tional respect, but, most of all, be- 
cause, with the help of the heredi- 
tary succession, it is independent. 
A dependent House of Lords would 
be as worthless. as a French Senate. 
A peer has no constituency to im- 
pose on him a mandat impératif, 
and convert him into a delegate. 
He can brave popular fury, hecause 
his estate and his assured seat raise 
him above its storms. 

But does not this strong and in- 
dependent position enable the peers 
to defy the wishes of the people, and 
to be heedless of their wants? Does 
it not breed a spirit which does not 
sympathise with the people’s mind, 
which makes the interests of them- 
selves and their order predominant 
in their thoughts, which converts 
them into an obstacle to the nation’s 
progress, instead of being fellow- 
workers with the House of Commons 
in promoting the public happiness ? 
This may be so, incontestably ; no 
friend of the House of Lords ought 
to deny the possibility of such a tem- 
per, or refuse to meet fairly such an 
accusation, when brought forward 
honestly. At various periods of our 
history the Upper Housé has not 
been in harmony with the people. 
It is a question of fact and of ex- 
perience. On what grounds is this 
charge advanced against the Upper 
Chamber which at this moment the 
English nation possesses? Are they, 
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or are they not, pursuing objects 
which are not the objects of the 
people’s desires? Are they, or are 
they not, opposing Liberal govern- 
ment—Liberal measures, however 
moderate and reasonable they may 
be?’ Or is the true state of the case 
this, that those who have received 
a check from the House of Lords 
demand its extinction, honestly be- 
lieving, it may be admitted, that 
the measures rejected are required 
for the people’s good, and regarding 
the Upper House as simply an im- 
pediment perversely opposing pro- 
gress? Facts must decide, but they 
must be examined fairly. The in- 
terest which the nation has in ascer- 
taining the truth is of the deepest: 
passion and loud talk will never 
discover it. What has raised this 
outcry against the House of Lords? 
Why is it pronounced alien to the 
people? The Lords have thrown 
out two considerable measures, voted 
‘by what is called the People’s 
House. But the mere rejection of 
bills sent up from the Commons 
is not sufficient to demonstrate a 
spirit hostile to the people’s will or 
the people’s good. The theory of 
the Constitution is,. that the Lords 
should, under justifying circum- 
stances, refuse to pass measures pro- 
posed by the Government and the 
House of Commons. This theory is 
admitted by all. As we have al- 
ready remarked, the necessity of a 
Second Chamber is universally recog- 
nised as demanded by the people's 
welfare. The question—the only 
question that can be—is this, Was 
the rejection of these bills an act of 
pure spite and hostility, an expres- 
sion of a temper which cared nothing 
for the people ? or was.it reasonably 
justified by the circumstances of the 
two cases? And we mean by justi- 
fication not whether ultimately the 
view taken by the Lords will be 
held to be correct, whether it was 
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right and true opinion, but whether. 
each of these two measures might 
naturally be negatived for the pre- 
sent. Let us take the Ballot Bill 
first. Some way on in the month 
of August the Lords were asked to 
examine and pronounce upon the 
use of the ballot in parliamentary 
elections. It is a practice unknown 
to the English political constitution. 
Parliament has gone on for very 
many centuries, and it has never 
known the ballot. The change pro- 
posed was great; it was distinctly 
advocated as a great measure, loudly 
called for by the actual circum- 
stances of the nation. Is there a 
reasonable man in the whole king- 
dom who thinks it was right to 
expect the Lords to consider and 
adopt such a change in a fortnight ? 
Is there any one who can doubt 
that to demand such legislation from 
the House of Lords is to convert it 
into a Registration Court, and to 
deprive the nation of a Second 
Chamber? Nay, much more would 
have been involved in such a pro- 
ceeding. No one can venture to 
pretend that the ballot is a measure 
which is firmly and generally desired 
by the whole people. It was not 
even supported by the majority of 
the Liberal press. It is most ques- 
tionable whether the majority which 
voted for it in the House of Com- 
mons sincerely approved and wished 
for it. These facts were publicly 
known; known, therefore, to the 
Lords also. To be angry with them 
for postponing —for in substance they 
did not reject—the measure, is to 
claim that they should become the 
mere tools of the Minister, or, at 
any rate, of his party’s -pleasure. 
Will any mortal out of Bedlam avow 
that this is the idea of the Con- 
stitution ? 

Let us pass on next to the Army 
Purchase Bill. Did they reject it? 
Certainly not. They were not well 
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disposed towards the abolition of 
purchase: granted. That was their 
view: it may have been a mistaken 
one: for our purpose here, let it be 
supposed that they were in error. 
But was there no _ constitutional 
ground for the action they adopted ? 
Was the nation satisfied with the 
conduct of the measure? Was there 
no misgiving, no distrust, very 
widely felt? Were the chief organs 
of the Liberal press satisfied? The 
enemies of purchase, in large num- 
bers, had strong forebodings as to 
the final issue. 
in for a huge sum of compensation 
to officers. Increased income-tax 
was certain for years to come. A 
system was disappearing which. might 
no longer be the best, but which 
assuredly, we will not sey had rais- 
ed, but at any rate had accompanied 
the rise of, the British army to the 
highest distinction in the world. 
The Government gave no security 
for the.efficiency of the system that 
was to succeed it. Still more, they 
even refused to explain what it was 
to be. The Prime Minister was 
generally supposed to be averse to 
large military expenditure, and to 
be no friend to the creation of a great 
and efficient British army. A com- 
prehensive measure of reconstruction 
had been promised by the Secre- 
tary of War in the opening of the 
debates on purchase. The measure 
had never been even sketched, and 
the Bill had dwindled down to little 
more than a bare abolition of pur- 
chase. Will any man affirm that, 
with such facts before them,—the en- 
ormous sacrifice of the public money, 
the silence about the new British 
army, the belief that a large and effi- 
cient army was not desired, the dis- 
trust felt by hosts of ‘Liberals and 
other supporters of the abolition 
of purchase,—the Lords, by merely 
declaring that they would wait till 
a full scheme should be laid before 
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Parliament, pursued a course which 
nothing but indifference to the 
people’s good could possibly ex- 
plain? We, on the contrary, resol- 
utely assert that, whether or not the 
Peers dislike the abolition of pur- 
chase, and whether or not they were 
right in holding that view, if they 
held it, they were borne out on 
strictly constitutional grounds on be- 
half of the people, and for the pro- 
tection and promotion of the people’s 
benefit to withhold their assent 
under the actual circumstances of the 
hour. And we further as categori- 
cally affirm that, whoever demands 
the remodelling or the abolition of 
the House of Peers for the course it 
pursued with respect to the Army 
Purchase and the Ballot Bills, is 
asking for the destruction of a 
Second Chamber for the British 
people, whether he is blinded by 
party passion, or by ignorance of the 
meaning of his proposal. 

We see, then, nothing in the 
vague outcry to show that the House 
of Lords, in any portion of its con- 
duct, in its inmost heart conceives 
itself to be anything but a Second 
Chamber,—a genuine representative 
of the people—though of a diverse 
kind from the House of Commons, 
—a reviser and checker of the peo- 
ple’s political movement against the 
momentary predominance of sense- 
less passions, and not the governor 
of the State nor determiner of 
its permanent policy. 

But we are met with considera- 
tions which profess to stand on a 
different basis. It is argued that 
the House of Lords might be im- 
proved ; that it might be composed 
of better members ; that it might 
be invested with augmented effi- 
ciency, if it received an infusion of 
new elements. That is possible, no 
doubt ; there is nothing on earth— 
men or institutions—which cannot 
be conceived as being better than they 
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are. But the question arises at once, 
Do the improvements suggested pro- 
eeed from a speculative or a practical 
source? Do they originate in a de- 
sire for theoretical perfection, or in a 
sense of practical amelioration speci- 
fically needed and certain to be at- 
tained? If they flow from the for- 
mer fountain—if they are the visions 
of the idealists—then we may dis- 
miss them from examination here. 
England has not yet sunk so low 
as to be the experiment-ground of 
speculative renovators of society—of 
the type, for instance, of Mr. Mill. 
But we know that these movements 
have a- different orgin. Democratic 
politicans dislike political bodies 
which serve as intrenchments for 
the conservative elements of human 
life. They wish to have their own 
way ; they. dislike being thwarted. 
If they have contrived to excite a 
passion in the people, they are eager 
to realise it in laws; they cannot 
endure that an appeal should lie 
to the people next year from what 
the people have decided in this. 
So they profit by the check which 
the House of Commons has receiv- 
ed to influence the nation against 
the retarding force, and, not dar- 
ing to propose the suppression of 
the House of Lords, they disguise 
their assault under the smooth 
and attractive exterior of improve- 
ment. The Upper House, we are 
told, ought not to be appointed by 
inheritance ; it should be construct- 
ed by election, and various cleverly- 
arranged schemes are framed. for 
effecting this purpose. We have 
already expressed our view about the 
hereditary principle; we need add 
nothing to it here. Even Mr. Glad- 
stone, with all his desire for im- 
proving the Constitution, hesitates 
about touching the hereditary basis 
of the Second Chamber. Then 
various ingenious devices are framed 
for strengthening the Upper House. 
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Highest in favour is the introduc. 
tion of life-peers into the House 
of Lords. In our judgment no 
more effectual scheme could be in- 
vented for weakening the Second 
Chamber, and making it to vanish 
altogether. And what is the plea 
urged in behalf of life-peerages ? 
They would make the two Houses 
of Parliament to harmonise. Yes, by 
the emasculation of the one, and 
the uncontrolled supremacy of the 
other ; and then farewell to liberty! 
the master will be at hand. But 
what is the proof that they do not 
harmonise ? The Lords throw out © 
bills on which the people have be- 
stowed much labour, and in which 
the people feel strong interest. But 
this is the precise function of the 
House of Lords, if they believe that 
the people are misled by momen- 
tary passions, and the Commons 
swayed by party motives. As we 
have already remarked, the point is 
not that the Lords refused to pass 
a bill sent up by the Commons, 
but whether they have reasonable 
grounds for requiring that the peo- 
ple and the Commons should delib- 
erate a second time. This is the very 
essence of their duty; and the naked 
fact that they have enforced a year’s 
adjournment, is of itself ‘alone no 
proof whatever that the Lords are 
selfish, or perverse, or unsympathe- 
tic with the people. The House of 
Commons does not always represent 
the people truthfully. The people 
itself often changes its mind. _ Dis- 
solutions have frequently shown that 
what the House of Commons was 
eager for was no part of the people’s 
wishes. The younger Pitt remained 
Minister in defiance of the strongest 
votes and the most vehement reso- 
lutions of the Houses of Commons; 
yet, on a dissolution, the people 
went with Pitt, and not with the 
House of Commons. It was other- 
wise in 1885. William TV. ap 
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pointed a Minister by his own prero- 
gative, without a Parliamentary as- 
sent. A few weeks sufficed to show 
that the people did not support the 
King, and Sir Robert Peel resigned. 
It will always be the people that will 
ultimately prevail, and the Lords 
know it, and act upon it; but to en- 
force reconsideration by the people, 
is a function of supreme importance 
for the nation. Life-peers would be 
weak, hopelessly and irrecoverably 
weak ; and that single flaw is fatal 
against their being employed for 
performing the work required. All 
the fine names, the grand eminences 
of right honourables, would be a 
heap of nobodies in trying to stem 
popular excitement, or the pressure 
of the House of Commons. They 
would be names and nothing more. 
Nor would they furnish the feeblest 
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guarantee for an independent en- 
forcement of their views, if they 
had any, against popular passion. 
They would speedily become timid 
dependants on the Minister’s orders. 
An ancient lineage, large landed 
estates, joint interests with multi- 
tudes of the people, fellow-sympa- 
thies with them on many points, 
and, lastly, the regard for Conserva- 
tive feeling which exists in almost 
every man in every country, under 
ordinary circumstances, render here 
ditary peers strong, with a strength 
which does not flow from a Minister’s 
favour, or party support, or personal 
distinction. Life-peers have none of 
these things. They are weak, and, 
being unimportant, cduld be, and 
would be, manufactured at pleasure. 
The nation would have no Second 
Chamber. 
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